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isto Meat — 
what Cream is to Milk 


’ Extract of Beef 


has the flavor and richness of prime roast beef, concentrated and packed in 
convenient jars for household use. A small quantity added tosoups or 
‘sauces gives them that rich, beefy flavor that comes only from good beef. ‘Ye 
@ Cooking without Armour’s Extract of Beef is like making a 
fine pastry without cream. 
@ Be sure you get ARMOUR’S Extract of Beef. There are 
a number of cheaper brands of inferior quality. Our Cook Book, “‘Culinary 
Wrinkles,” tells how to use Extract of Beef in a hundred ways or more. It is 
sent free on request. All druggists and grocers sell Armour’s Extract of Beef. 


ARMOUR & COMPANY, :: CHICAGO 
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FREDERICK VIII., THE NEW KING OF DENMARK. 


(The new Danish King, who will reign under the title of Frederick VIII., was born June 8, 1843. He succeeds his 
father, therefore, in his sixty-third year. King Frederick, then Crown Prince, was married July 28, 1869, to 
Princess Louisa, daughter of King Karl XV. of Sweden and Norway. They have eight children—four sons 
and four daughters, the eldest son, now heir-apparent, Prince Christian, being in his thirty-sixth year. 
The second son, Prince Karl, is King of Norway. When, on February 18, King Frederick followed his 
father’s remains to the cathedral-church at Roskilde, where they were interred among the tombs of all the 
Danish kings for a thousand years, he was accompanied by Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany and a number of 
other European dignitaries, besides the royal members of his own family.) 
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A Rate Bilt >iace the beginning of the year, the 

Passed by House of Representatives has debated 

the House. and passed three measures of cardi- 
nal importance. The terms of the Philippine 
tariff and joint Statehood bills were fully ex- 
plained in these pages last month. After the 
passage of these bills, late in January, Chairman 
Hepburn, of the House Committee on Interstate 
and .Foreign Commerce, reported his railroad- 
rate bill, which had the unanimous recommen- 
dation of the entire Republican and Democratic 
membership of the committee. This important 
measure, the product of several years’ consider- 
ation by the House committee, is made up from 
the nineteen bills heretofore presented in the 
House, and has for its object the amendment of 
the present interstate commerce law so as to 
give the Interstate Commerce Commission more 
power. It should be noted, however, that the 
bill does not give to the commission the initia- 
tive in rate-making. Nor does it authorize the 
commission to readjust freight classification. In 
attempting to meet the demand of shippers for 
the correction of glaring evils the Hepburn bill 
provides, in the first place, a broader definition 
of the words “railroads” and “transportation,” 
so as to include within the jurisdiction of the 
commission the regulation of private cars and 
terminal charges. Power to establish a rate or 
to declare what will be a proper charge in a cer- 
tain instance is conferred on the commission 
only in cases where complaint has been made. 
In such cases the commission is authorized to 
declare what shall be ‘a just and reasonable 
and fairly remunerative rate or rates, charge or 
charges, to be thereafter observed in such case 
as the maximum to be charged.” 


‘taaaiiis The section of the bill to which ex- 
inthe ception was taken in the Senate is the 
Senate. one providing that the commission's 
order in such a case. shall remain in force un- 
less suspended, modified, or set aside by the 
commission, or by courts of competent jurisdic- 
tion. The chief contention of the Senators was 
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HON. WILLIAM P. HEPBURN, OF IOWA. 


(Whose name is associated with the railroad-rate bill passed 
by the House of Representatives.) 


that the bill should contain an explicit provision 
for the review of the decisions of the commis- 
sion by the courts. After a debate of about 
ten days, the House passed the bill by a vote of 
346 to 7, all of the votes in the negative being 
recorded by Republicans. The fact that such a 
bill should be unanimously reported from com- 
mittee, and passed by such an overwhelming 
majority of both political parties in the popular 
branch of the national Congress is an indication 
of the popular demand from all quarters of the 
Union that has at last made itself heard in 
Washington. No one looked for the passage of 
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the bill in the Senate without amendment; and, 
as we have already intimated, the -nominal, if 
not the real, point of attack was the question 
of judicial review. While the membership of 
the Senate: includes a large element that is al- 
ways hostile to any form of interference with 
monopoly or privilege, it also includes several 
of the most uncompromising radicals now in 
Congress. The facilities for debate in the upper 
chamber are practically unlimited, and the dis- 
cussion of the Hepburn bill and its substitutes 
seemed likely to continue for several weeks. 


icine While the House was thus taking 
for the initiative in the most important 
Alaska. —_ Jorrislation of the session, the Senate, 
on its part, passed several bills which at once 
demanded consideration at the other end of the 
Capitol. One of these, the consular-service Dill, 
was described last month. Another meritori- 
ous measure initiated in the Senate was the bill 
providing for the representation of Alaska by 
an elective delegate. In two successive annual 
messages President Roosevelt has called atten- 
tion to the anomalous position of Alaska in the 
matter of representation at Washington. We 
commonly refer to Alaska as one of the non-con- 
tiguous territories of the United States. But it 
should be remembered that Alaska is by no 
means a “territory” in the sense of an organ- 
ized dependency of our government. Organi- 
zation, indeed, is almost wholly lacking. The 
needs of .the few thousand American residents 
have heretofore been made known in Washing- 
ton only through unofficial channels. Surely 
the least that the Washington government can 
do in the way of promoting the orderly settle- 
ment of this outlying possession is to provide a 
regular and decent system of representation by 
which the needs and the grievances of Ameri- 
cans who go to that country may be promptly 
communicated to the national Congress. 


A third Senate bill which seemed, on 
the day of its passage—February 14 
—less likely than either of the others 
to find favor in the House of Representatives 
was the ship-subsidy measure, to which allusion 
has already been made in recent numbers of this 
Review. This bill, as passed, establishes thir- 
teen new contract mail lines, and increases the 
subvention to the Oceanic Line, running from 
the Pacific Coast to Australasia. Subventions 


Ship 
Subsidies 
in the Senate. 


are also granted by the terms of the bill to cargo 
vessels engaged in the foreign trade of the 
United States and to vessels engaged in the 
(The Philippine coastwise 
The bill also creates 


Philippine trade. 
law is postponed to 1909.) 
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a naval-reserve force of ten thousand officers 
and men, modeied after the British system. An 
aggregate compensation for mail lines of about 
three million dollars annually is provided. This 
is the measure advocated by the Merchant Ma- 
rine Commission, whose investigations were fully 
described in this magazine for December, 1904. 
It remains to be seen whether sufficient pressure 




















HON. THOMAS M. PATTERSON, OF COLORADO. 


(Who last month announced his support of the administra- 
tion, in defiance of the caucus of his party.) 


can be brought to bear upon the leaders of the 
House to secure favorable action upon the bill 
at the present session. 


In order to accomplish the defeat of 
the Santo Domingo treaty in the 
Senate, last month, caucus dictation 
was invoked by the minority party. It had 
never been customary, in the Senate, to regard 
the confirmation of a treaty as a party measure 
subject to caucus methods. In times past, the 
cleavage in votes taken in confirmation or re- 
jection of treaties has not been on party lines. 
The constitutional provision for the ratification 
of treaties by a two-thirds vote certainly never 
contemplated the intervention of the party cau- 
cus. Under caucus rule, it is not necessary to 
win over one-third of the Senate in order to 
prevent the ratification of any treaty. It has 
been pointed out by the New York Sun that a 


The Senate 
Caucus in 
Treaty Votes. 
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minority party of thirty-one can hold a caucus 
in which sixteen Senators can decree that if two- 
thirds of the caucus,—that is, twenty-one Sen- 
ators,—oppose the treaty the entire thirty-one 
shall vote against it under the coercion known 
as party discipline. Thus, the treaty is rejected 
by these twenty-one opposing votes, and not by 
the thirty-one votes required by the Constitution 
for rejection. In any view of the situation, 
such minority dictation must be regarded as a 
violation of the spirit if not the letter of the 
constitutional provision for the ratification of 
treaties. Senator Patterson, of Colorado, early 


announced his independence of caucus dictation 
in the Santo Domingo matter, and his purpose 
to support the President’s policy. 





Copyright by J. E. Purdy & Co., Boston. 
REPRESENTATIVE NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, OF OHIO. 


A Wedding Vv bite House weddings have not been 
edding f . : 
atthe frequent in Washington history ; 
White House. hence, it is not strange that for a part 
of last month all legislative and administrative 
problems yielded place in popular interest to the 
marriage of Miss Alice Roosevelt, the Presi- 
dent’s daughter, and the Hon. Nicholas Long- 
worth. of Ohio. Never before have foreign 
peoples and potentates displayed so keen an in- 
terest in an American social event. Gifts for 
the bride came from many distant lands, and the 
occasion served to accentuate the growing spirit 
of internationalism which marks our time. Truly, 
America is no longer an isolated nation. All 
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Copyright, 1906, by H. H. Pierce, Boston. 
MRS. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, NEE ROOSEVELT. 


(Whose wedding, on February 17, was the event cf the year 
in Washington social life.) 


Europe and the islands of the sea wish joy to 
our untitled President's daughter. 


From time to time, administrative 
reforms are accomplished at Wash- 
ington so quietly that the country at 
large hardly becomes aware of them. Thus, 
since the beginning of the present year, changes 
effected by Postmaster-General Cortelyou in the 
carrying ‘of our transcontinental mails have 
reduced the time consumed between New York 
and San Francisco by a sclid twenty-four hours. 
The railroads which carry these mails between 
the Missouri River and the Pacific coast have 
succeeded in condensing their schedules to a 
degree that a few years ago was declared im- 
possible. The mails are now carried the entire 
distance across the American continent on the 
fastest trains that can be secured. The mail 
train that leaves Chicago at 3 a.m. now arrives 
in San Francisco about noon on the third day, 
thus reducing the time of the fastest train here- 
tofore run between those points by ten hours. 
Other improvements have been put into effect 
which result in distributing mail to a large pro- 
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Mail Service. 
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portion of the West many hours ahead of the 
schedule heretofore in force. Only seven years 
ago, the transcontinental time was reduced to 
ninety-two hours, and that was regarded as a 
remarkable development. The new schedule 
reduces the time to eighty-one hours and forty- 
three minutes, and it should be noted that this 
gain in time is not confined to points on the 
main line, but affects hundreds of tributary dis- 
tricts. So marked a reduction in time sched- 
ules could not have been obtained except for 
the recent marked improvement in the motive 
power, roadbeds, and general equipment of 





MR. FRANCIS L. ROBBINS, OF PITTSBURG. 


(Representative of the bituminous operators in conducting 
negotiations with the Miners’ Union.) 


our Western railroads. Among businéss men 
throughout the country, this improvement has 
been hailed as one of the significant achieve- 
ments of Mr. Cortelyou’s business-like adminis- 
tration of his department. 


Early last month it was announced 
A Threatened that the joint conference of soft-coal 

miners and operators, which had been 
in session for some days at Indianapolis, had 
failed to reach an agreement, and that a general 
strike would probably be declared at the expira- 
tion of the present agreement on the first day 
of April next. It was understood, at the same 
time, that certain demands would be presented 
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MR. DAVID WILLCOX. 


(President of the Delaware & Hudson Company and chief 
spokesman of the anthracite operators in the controversy 
with the miners’ union.) 


by the United Mine Workers to the anthracite 
operators, whose mines are now being worked 
under the award of the strike commission of 
1903, which expires on the last day of this 
month. The seriousness of an industrial situa- 
tion involving five hundred thousand men at 
once arrested the attention of the whole coun- 
try. The gravity of the crisis of 1902 in the 
anthracite regions, which was only relieved by 
the prompt action of President Roosevelt, has 
tended to obscure the real importance of the 
soft-coal industry, which was not at that time 
directly involved. Of the half-million miners 
who would probably take part in a general coal 
strike, should such a strike be declared next 
month, about four-fifths are employed in the 
soft-coal mines of western Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa. The 
anthracite strike of three years ago, calling out 
a comparatively small number of miners, never- 
theless cost the country more than $150,000,000, 
and affected, directly and indirectly, thousands of 
American homes. <A strike of bituminous miners 
would doubtless result in even greater financial 
loss, and would so paralyze American industry 
that many families and.homes would be quite as 
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seriously affected as in the case of an anthracite 
strike.. One feature which makes a soft-coal 
labor difficulty peculiarly ominous at the present 
time is the fact that comparatively little fuel has 
been or can be stored for emergencies by manu- 
facturing establishments. Itis stated that hardly 
one of the great industrial plants of the East 
makes a practice of carrying a supply of coal for 
more than a few days in advance of current con- 
sumption. The only concerns which have been 
able to store soft coal in any quantity are the 
railroads ; but even their stock would soon be 
exhausted in the event of a prolonged strike. 


Strong Posi- Not only are private consumers left 
ion of the A ? 
Anthracite practically without stores of coal, but 
Operators. the mine operators themselves have 
been able to make only the slightest accumula- 
tions. The anthracite operators, on the other 
hand, have mined far in excess of the current 
demand, and have had facilities for storage which 
seemed to insure at least a year’s supply in ad- 
vance. Thus, at the very beginning of such a 
contest as was threatened last month by the 
leaders of the United Mine Workers of America 
the coal-carrying roads which control the anthra- 
cite output of the country would be in a decid- 
edly advantageous position. As to the demands 


Copyright, 1906, by H. M. Smith, N. Y. 








tereograph. Copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


MR. JOHN MITCHELL. 
(President of the United Mine Workers of America.) 





COMMITTEE FROM THE UNITED MINE WORKERS OF AMERICA APPOINTED TO FORMULATE THE DEMANDS OF THE 
ANTHRACITE MINERS, 


From left to right, W. H. Dettery, John T. Dempsey, T. D. Nichols, George H. Hartteaw, John P. Gallagher, and John Fahy, 
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of the union, it is claimed that the advance of 
54 per cent. in wages asked in soft-coal fields was 
really nothing more than a restoration of the 
former wage scale, reduced about a year ago by 
the trade agreement between the operators and 
the miners which has been a regular institution 
of the bituminous coal regions for the past 
eight years. ‘The demands on behalf of the an- 
thracite miners were apparently much heavier. 
They included, not only a 10 per cent. advance 
on the wage scale put in force by the award of 
the strike commission, but a formal recognition 
of the union and a universal eight-hour day. 
Mr. John Mitchell, the head of the United Mine 
Workers, with a group of union representatives, 
met and conferred with the anthracite operators 
in New York City on February 15. The miners’ 
demands were then submitted to a joint sub- 
committee composed of representatives of both 
parties to the conference. Both sides expressed 
hope for a satisfactory agreement. 


woo The ordinances providing for the mu- 
Chicago Trac- nicipal ownership and operation of 
tion Lines. Chicago's street railways, having at 
last been passed “by the City Council and duly 
signed by Mayor Dunne, will be submitted to 
popular vote at the next election, on April 3. 
The proposition for municipal operation will re- 
quire approval by three-fifths of those voting 
thereon in order to become a law, the other or- 
dinance to go into effect if approved by a bare 
majority of those voting. The issue is thus 
placed squarely before the people of Chicago. 
The extension of existing franchises is no longer 
a living question. If the ownership ordinance 
is carried by popular vote there will be am issue 
of $75,000,000 of street-railway certificates, se- 
cured by mortgage on the tangible property. 
It is provided that these certificates are under 
no circumstances to become an obligation or lia- 
bility of the city, or payable out of any general 
city fund. They are to be payable solely out of 
the revenue or income to be derived from the 
street-railway properties for the purchase of 
which they were issued. There is provision for 
a sinking fund and the retirement of the certifi- 
cates. The Chicago City Council has also passed 
over Mayor Dunne’s veto an ordinance fixing 
the price to be paid for gas by consumers at 85 
cents, instead of 90 cents and one dollar, the 
mayor holding for a still greater reduction. 


The immigration figures for the year 
1905 continue to excite comment. 
While the government statistics cov- 
er the fiscal year ending on June 30, the figures 
for the calendar year are, of course, equally 


The Tide 
0, 


fmmigration. 
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good for purposes of comparison. It is known 
that the calendar year 1905 broke all records, 
the exact total of foreign immigrants entering 
ports of the United States amounting to 1,055,.- 
834. This total exceeds that for the preceding 
year by more than 200,000, About seven-tenths 
af these arrivals of last year came from Austria; 
Hungary, Italy, and Russia. Thus, a sufficient 
number of Russians, Italians, Austrians, and 
Hungarians reached our shores in a single year 
to repopulate one of our States. The bulk of 
this immigration is not dispersed through the 
country, but becomes congested in our larger 
cities. The study of our immigration problem, 
which was notably furthered by the conference 
held in New York last December, is likely to - 
result in some important, if not radical, modifi- 
cations of our present immigration laws. Pro- 
fessor Ward, of Harvard University, contributes 
to this number of the Review or Reviews (page 
336) an article embodying his ideas of immi- 
gration reform, to which he invites the support 
of non-extremists among the restrictionists as 
well as among those who believe in the policy 
of the “open gates.” 


Meanwhile, the most difficult immi- 
gration problem that our government 
now has on hand is that connected 
with the modification of the Chinese exclusion 
law. Hearings were held last month by the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs for the 
purpose of obtaining the views of the public on 
this important matter. A suggestion that had 
met with President Roosevelt’s favor is that the 
new law should provide for the examination in 
China of the Chinese who intend to come to this 
country. It is proposed that boards composed 
of agents of the Department of Commerce and 
Labor shall be established at certain Chinese 
ports and there examine all passengers bound 
for America. Those passing these examinations 
successfully would be furnished with certificates 
that would admit their owners at our ports with- 
out further trouble. Certificates would be re- 
fused to ail who fail to meet the requirements 
of our laws, and thus a long and expensive jour- 
ney would be saved. Commercial interests of 
this country at present affected by the Chinese 
boycott against American goods are asking for 
legislation that will fully assure the Chinese that 
they are not being unduly discriminated against, 
and so will induce them to lift the boycott. The 
reception of the imperial Chinese commissioners 
in this country shows that the American people 
in general are far from inimical to China. At 
a dinner given for the commissioners at Boston, 
on Lincoln’s Birthday, the Hon. Richard Olney, 
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ex-Secretary of State, expressed his hearty con- 
currence with the sentiments of President Roose- 
velt in the matter of just dealing between the 
two peoples. In the present state of anti-foreign 
agitation in the Chinese Empire, it is proper 
and necessary that our government should look 
out for the defense of Americans against mal- 
treatment. But Mr. Olney is entirely right in 
demanding that the relations between the United 
States and any foreign country be put on such 
a footing that American lives and property will 
he safe simply because of the lack of any induce- 
ment or desire to attack them. Elsewhere in 
this number (page 299) Professor J. W. Jenks, 
who was designated by our government to meet 
and accompany the Chinese commissioners on 
their visit to this country, gives an interesting 
summary of the aims and significance of this 
important embassy and the characteristics of 
its personnel. The commissioners sailed from 
New York for Germany on February 16. 


Since the meeting of the Interchurch 
Conference on Federation, in New 
York City, last November, there have 
been several notable gains for the cause of 
church union. While the aim of that confer- 
ence was not union at‘all, but merely the feder- 
ation of denominations for the carrying on of 
Christian work, the influence of the meetings 
was distinctly in favor of a closer unity among 
many of the smaller evangelical denominations. 
The conference distinctly emphasized the agree- 
ment of all denominations, large and small, on 
essential points, and distinctly minimized the 
points of difference. It could not fail to sug- 
gest to many minds the possibility of actual or- 
ganic unity. Very soon after the meeting of 
the Interchurch Conference came the news of an 
accomplished union between Canadian Metho- 
dists, Presbyterians, and Congregationalists in a 
single denomination to be known as the United 
Church of Canada. In our own country, last 
month, a joint committee representing the Con- 
gregationalists, the United Brethren, and the 
Methodist Protestants met at Dayton, Ohio, 
and formulated a plan of union which it is be- 
lieved will in due time be carried into effect. 
The Congregationalists of the United States 
have nearly 700,000 communicants, the United 
Brethren 260,000, and the Methodist Protestants 
about 200,000. This merging of important 
denominational interests is significant not so 
much because of the interests themselves as for 
the moral effect that such an object-lesson in 
unification is likely to have on the countless 
number of smaller religious bodies in this coun- 
try, which may find that since they agree so 


Church 
Federation 
and Unity. 
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harmoniously on all matters that now seem es- 
sential they may without detriment waive in- 
sistence on those matters that all agree in re- 
garding as non-essential, for the sake of, the 
enlarged practical efficiency of their respective 
organizations. The details of these mergers are 
yet to be worked out. 


On the 12th of last month the birth- 
day of Abraham Lincoln was ob- 
served more generally, perhaps, than 
ever before. As the years go by, approaching 
the centenary of the “First American,” it is 
noticeable that popular interest in the life of 
Lincoln and in all that he did is steadily grow- 
ing. Elsewhere in this magazine a. statement 
is made regarding the plans of the Lincoln 
Farm Association for the development of the 
Lincoln birthplace, in Kentucky, into a national 
park. Since no State of the Union bears the 
name of the great emancipator, it is fitting that 
his birthplace-farm should become a permanent 
memorial of a thoroughly national character, 
giving expression to the reverence felt by North 
and South alike for one of the great Americans 
of all time. Participation in this movement is 
not confined to the citizens of any one State 
or group of States, but every one is invited to 
have a share in this memorial. We shall be 
glad to furnish detailed information regarding 
the plans of the Lincoln Farm’ Association to 
any of our readers upon request. 


A Fitting 
Lincoln 
Memorial. 


The Encour- 
agement of 
American 
Music. 


An important educational movement 
was recently initiated with the estab- 
lishment of the New Music Society 
of America, in New York City. This society is 
not, like most similar enterprises, an organization 


. of composers bent merely upon the advancement 


of their individual fortunes, but it includes 
among its members critics, artists, publishers, 
authors, pianists, violinists, teachers, and men 
of affairs, as well as composers. Its purposes 
are not concerned with the establishment of a 
“national” school of music. On the contrary, 
considerations of mere “patriotism” have no 
part in its activities. It aims to bring to light 
the best music in the larger instrumental forms 
that has been or is now being written by Ameri- 
can composers, and specifically to make it known 
by actual public performance. Much has been 
done in recent years to stimulate other forms of 
artistic expression, but it has not been easy for 
many of our native composers to get a hearing. 
An altruistic effort to supply a medium for the 
discovery and presentation of whatever in our 
native music merits such recognition should 
have generous public support. 
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When the Canadian Paruament re- 
assembles on the 8th of the present 
month it will face a number of prob- 
lems of political and economic interest, not only 
to the people of the Dominion, but to us of the 
United States. The Dominion Tariff Commis- 
sion, after five months of patient investigation 
into the needs and opinion of the entire king- 
dom, has begun the tabulation of statistics, the 
sifting of evidence, and the drafting of conclu- 
sions. The result of the inquiry points to a 
‘“‘stand-pat” policy with regard to the present 
tariff, which went into effect on the advent of 
the Liberal party to power in 1897. The three 
commissioners,—Mr. W. 8. Fielding, Minister 
of Finance ; Mr. W. Paterson, Minister of Cus- 
toms ; and Mr. L. P. Brodeur,—have paid espe- 
cial attention to the trade relations of the Do- 
minion with this country, and it may be expected 
that a number of suggestions highly important 
and significant to the American business world 
will be forthcoming when the report is published. 
The question of a preferential tariff with the 
mother country has not been decided, many 
prominent Canadians think, by the defeat of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy in the British elections. A 
number of the Dominion leaders, however, in- 
cluding Mr. Fisher, Minister of Agriculture, be- 
lieve that the farmers of Canada (who, of course, 
form the large majority of the Dominion popu- 
lation) do not ask for a preferential tariff. 


Canadian 
Affairs. 


o The Parliament will also consider the 
‘anada for a es Pas - 
England's railroad and militia questions and the 
Unemployed. letting of some newmail contracts. On 
January 16 the Dominion government took for- 
mal control of the garrison at Halifax, Nova Sco- 
tia, and thus disappears the last imperial British 
military post on the Atlantic side of this conti- 
nent. The suggestion made by General Booth, of 
the Salvation Army, that places be found in the 
public domain of Canada for the worthy unem- 
ployed of England, a suggestion formulated and 
commented upon by Miss Agnes Laut in an arti- 
cle in our January number, is about to be car- 
ried out, we are told, under private initiative. 
The British Rothschilds have perfected a scheme 
under which two hundred families are to be 
sent at once to Canada, provided with clothing, 
food, passage money, temporary situations on 
their arrival, and a sum to provide against emer- 
gencies. These people, it is intended, will be 
distributed throughout the Canadian Northwest, 
where they will find occupation and opportunity. 


A really remarkable religious move- 
ment toward union of the Presby- 
terian, Methodist, and Congrega- 


** The United 
Church 
of Canada.’’ 
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PRESIDENT CIPRIANO CASTRO, OF VENEZUELA. 


tional churches of Canada has taken definite 
shape since the recent publication of a report 
by the joint committee of the three denomina- 
tions. About a year ago, representatives of 
these three churches, to the number of one hun- 
dred and fifty, met in Toronto, and, after three 
days’ deliberation, deciding that there were no 
insuperable difficulties, appointed a committee to 
harmonize, if possible, the various systems of 
doctrine and administration. On December 20 
and 21, last, the committees met again, reported 
a practical basis of union, and presented a com- 
mon creed expressing the essentials of the differ- 
ent doctrines held by the different denomina- 
tions. The tentative plan of union will be ° 
submitted at an early date to the General 
Conference of the Methodist Church, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
the Congregational Union for further action. 
These governing bodies will no doubt refer the 
matter to their laity for approval, perhaps by a 
referendum. If, ultimately, a “United Church 
of Canada” result, it will have a membership of 
a million and three-quarters, nearly one-third 
the population of the entire Dominion. 


i As soon as the Morocco conference 
e Franco- : : 
Venezuelan at Algeciras has completed its ses- 
Dispute. sions, but probably not before, France 
will take up her quarrel with President Cipri- 
ano Castro, of Venezuela. It should not be for- 
gotten that the world is at odds with Sefior 
Castro, and not with Venezuela. Indeed, it is 
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being reported on the best of authorities that 
the majority of Venezuelans would welcome the 
application of forcible measures by France, for 
they are tired of Castro’s erratic, oppressive 
policies. Whatever 

happens, it may be 
assumed that the 
French foreign of- 
fice is in perfect ac- 
cord with our own 
Department of 
State as to the 
means necessary 
and permissible in 
coercing Castro. 
After his expulsion 
from Venezuela, 
M. Taigny, the for- 
mer French chargé 
d'affaires, came to 
this country to pre- 
sent his report to 
Ambassador Jus- 
serand at Washing- 
ton. Until this report is communicated officially 
to Paris (by M. Taigny in person), no further 
developments can be expected. The correct at- 
titude and good-will of our own government 





DR. JOSE IGNACIO GRANADOS. 
(Who has brought about better 
relations between Colombia 
and Venezuela.) 
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toward both disputants is indicated by the fact 
that, while Secretary Root has decided to permit 


the American embassy at Paris to take charge of 


the Venezuelan consulate in the French capital, 
this government is also looking after French in- 
terests in Venezuela. While the report of Special 
Commissioner Judge Calhoun on the claims of 
the New York & Bermudez Asphalt Company 
against Venezuela, and other claims of Ameri- 
cans against that country, has not yet been made 
public, it may be assumed that Minister Russell, 
at Caracas, will not cease his efforts to obtain a 
satisfactory settlement of these claims. Minis- 
ter Russell has been largely instrumental in re- 
storing friendly relations between Colombia and 
Venezuela, relations which had been strained 
over a boundary dispute. The actual resump- 
tion of formal diplomatic relations, which were 
broken off five years ago, should, however, be 
credited to Dr. José Ignacio Granados, the con. 
fidential agent of Colombia, who, early in De- 
cember, succeeded in having an agreement 
entered into between the two interested govern- 
ments providing for the appointment of minis- 
ters. The Colombian representative, General 
Miguel Herrera, began negotiations at Cardcas, 
early in January, to adjust all the differences 
over the boundary. 
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HOW CONSERVATIVE ENGLAND IN 1900 BECAME LIBERAL ENGLAND IN 1906. 


(The above charts indicate the constituencies in England which went Conservative in 1900 and Liberal in 1906. The dark 
shaded portions indicate Conservative constituencies and the light ones Liberal. In Scotland the change was even 
more radical. In Ireland, the only difference was the change of part of County Tyrone from Conservative to Liberal. 
The charts are reproduced from the London Graphic.) 
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MR. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN, 


The Although there are still three Scot- 
Conservative |. ee 3 ; 
Defeat  tish constituencies and one Irish to be 
inEngland. »olled, the definite results of the Brit- 
ish general election are now known. The first 
Parliament of King Edward VII., which assem- 
bled formally on February 19, numbers 429 Lib- 
erals, 157 Unionists, and 83 Nationalists. With 
the Liberals are included 54 Labor M.P.’s, of 
whom 33 are pledged to independent action in 
favor of labor legislation. In general, however, 
the Laborites, as they are called, may be counted 
upon to vote with the Liberals. For the past 
two years acute observers of British potitics have 
maintained that the election of 1906 would surely 
return the Liberals to power. The most opti- 
mistic opponent of the Balfour government, how- 
ever, had never dreamed of so overwhelming a 
victory as has actually been won. The Conser- 
vative-Unionist overthrow has not only been the 
most decisive defeat of that party for more than 
two decades,—it has also torn and divided its 
councils, so that the question of leadership is the 
burning one with the party the day after the last 
polling. Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s triumph in 
Birmingham, where the seven « Protectionist” 
members were triumphant, by large majorities, 
over the Liberals, has marked him as the “log- 


ical’’ candidate for leadership. Despite his 
brilliant . intellectual gifts and his undoubted 
strength in debate, Mr. Balfour, the ex-Conser- 
vative leader and Premier, has never been a 
successful political chief. He has great per- 
sonal charm, but his fondness for fine distinc- 
tions and for political hairsplitting makes him 
impossible as a successful leader with a people 
like the English, who, above everything else, love 
a clear and definite position and a sharply defined 
issue. Mr. Chamberlain rightly regards the re- 
sult of the elections as a personal triumph as 
well as a vindication, to a certain extent, of his 
tariff- revision idea. On another page of this 
issue, Mr. Alfred Mosely, who is, after Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself, perhaps the best living English 
authority on British tariff needs, lays down Mr. 
Chamberlain’s theory and explains what he re- 
gards as the needs of the United Kingdom in 
matters of tariff policy. In several after-election 
speeches, Mr. Balfour gave utterance to certain 
skillful but ambiguous ideas as to the present 
and the future duty of the Conservative party, 
which, however, have not succeeded in reinstat- 
ing him in the leadership. He will, no doubt, 
come to some agreement with Mr. Chamberlain, 
and perhaps both will hereafter hold the reins of 
party leadership. Mr. Balfour will, it is expected, 
sit in the next Parliament in the seat to which 
Mr. Alban G. H. Gibbs, a London City Conserva- 
tive, was elected by a large majority, he having 
retired in the ex-Premier’s favor. Whether the 
Liberals will contest this seat remains to be seen. 


British Labor MOTE than half of the men who sit 

‘onthe on the benches of the new House of 
Firing Line.” Commons are strangers to its customs 
and traditions. Indeed, so sweeping has been 
the change in the personnel that one of the 
London dailies (the Mazi) refers to the election 
as “the revolution of 1906.” Perhaps the most 
significant and noteworthy fact connected with 
the new House is the tremendous increase in the 
number of Labor members. With John Burns in 
the ministry, and more than fifty members un- 
der the leadership of James Keir Hardie, in the 
Commons, labor, in the words of the Clarion, 
the organ of English labor interests, is no longer 
‘on the doorstep.” ‘ Labor is inside, and some- 
thing will happen.” To the fifty-odd represent- 
atives of the British workingman (we reproduce 
this month portraits of a number of the leaders) 
Mr. Robert Blatchford, editor of the Clarion, of- 
fers the following parliamentary programme, 
which he declares has been already subscribed to 
by the members individually, and which em- 
bodies what has been known on the Continent 
for years as “ Constitutional Socialism ” : 
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MR. JOHN HODGE, GORTON. MR. HENRY F. VIVIAN, BIRKENHEAD. 


. MR. PHILIP SNOWDEN, BLACKBURN. 


MR. W. THORNE, LONDON. MR. A. WILKIE, DUNDEE. 


SOME LABOR LEADERS IN THE NEW BRITISH HOUSE OF PARLIAMENT. 
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The removal of taxation from articles used by the 
workers, such as tea and tobacco, and increase of taxa- 
tion on large incomes and on land. 

The compulsory sale of land for the purpose of 
municipal houses, works, farms, and gardens. 

The nationalization of railways and mines. 

Taxation to extinction of all mineral royalties. 

Vastly improved education for the working classes. 

Old-age pensions. 

The adoption of the initiative and referendum. 

Universal adult suffrage. 

The eight-hour day and standard rates of wages in 
all government and municipal works. a 

The establishment of a department of agriculture. 

State insurance of life. 

The nationalization of all banks. 

The second ballot. 

The abolition of property votes. 

The formation of a citizen army for home defense. 

The abolition of workhouses. 

Solid legislation on the housing question. 

Government inquiry into the food question, with a 
view to restoring British agriculture. 

For the first time in the history of Great Brit- 
ain, the British Parliament contains represent- 
atives of all classes of the British people. The 
British workman, says one of the new Labor 
members, has at last reached the firing line. He 
began with a trade-union, he ascended to the 
municipality, he has now gotten into Parliament. 


The overwhelming Liberal victory 
inspires the press of Great Britain 
and the Continent to ask the new 
Premier what he is going to do for Ireland. De- 


What 
of Irish 
Home Rule ? 


spite the opposition of many of the Liberal lead- 
ers and Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s own 
statement that any measure of local self-govern- 
ment for Ireland which the Liberal party favors 
contemplates subordination to the imperial Par- 
liament, there is a general feeling that some 
measure of Home Rule will be conceded to the 
Irish. Ever since January 1, 1801, when the 
Irish Parliament accepted the Act of Union with 
England, the history of Ireland’s relation to the 
rest of the United Kingdom has been a story of 
uninterrupted struggle for civic and religious 
freedom and for separation from Great Britain. 
In almost every successive Parliament, the Irish 
members have steadily refused to participate in 
any imperial legislation unless this legislation 
concerned or could be made to serve the inter- 
ests of Irish nationalism. Despite mistakes and 
misunderstandings, these persistent efforts have 
at various times attained a measure of success, 
notably in gaining the strong support of Mr. 
Gladstone and in the passage of the Irish Land 
Act of 1903. The sympathy of the Labor M.P.’s 
for the Irish Nationalists, and the aid given the 
former by the Irish electors (on the advice of 
the United Irish League), will more than atone 
for the failure of the Irish to increase their rep- 
resentation. The Parliament of 1900 numbered 
82 Irish members ; the present Parliament num- 
bers 83. Sir Henry:Campbell-Bannerman’s vic- 
tory is sweeping enough, on the face of the re- 
turns, to enable him to dispense with the Irish 

vote. It seems likely, 











however, that, recogniz- 
ing the strength of the 
Irish sentiment among 
his Labor allies, the new 
Premier will soon formu- 
late some measure of self- 
government for Ireland. 


F _ A most excel- 
rance in . 
Her Foreign lent impres- 
Relations. sion of the 
choice of France in elect- 
ing M. Clément Armand 
Falliéres President of the 
republic is evident in the 
British and Continental 
press. The personal char- 
acter of M. Falliéres and 
the principles for which 
he is known to stand au- 
gur well for a firm and 
dignified yet conciliatory 








A NEGLIGIBLE QUANTITY. 


THE IR1sH LEADER (Mr. Redmond): **My weight doesn’t seem to matter much now.” 


From Punch (London). 


and peaceable attitude of 
France in the two impor- 
tant international ques- 
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THE NEW CHAUFFEUR OF STATE IN FRANCE. 
LouBEt: ‘ You see, my dear Falliéres, you must not go too 
fast. Don’t turn to the right or to the left, and change your 
tires frequently.”—From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 


tions which now face the Rouvier ministry. 
The moderation and justice of the French con- 
tention at the Algeciras conference have been 
gradually but surely appealing to the good sense 
of the rest of the world, and it may be said that 
the French case has considerably bettered since 
the conference opened. In the rupture with 
Venezuela, also, the eminently calm and fair at- 
titude maintained by the French foreign office 
has prevented any possible opposition to even 
the sternest of measures against President 
Castro. In her colonies, France is to be con- 
gratulated upon her great work for civilization. 
By the completion of the railroad from Berber 
to Suakin, the last link is forged in the chain of 
French coast and trading settlements which 
have given the republic practical control of the 
vast region heretofore known as the Sahara 
Desert, and far to the southward, even to the 
Congo and the British and German spheres of 
influence on the West African coast. It is a 
thrilling story of exploration and devotion to 
science which Mr. Cyrus C. Adams tells on an- 
other page of this Review of the French “ peace- 
ful penetration ” of the Morrocan hinterland. 


First Working In her domestic politics, France has 
of the New been chiefly concerned with the dis- 
Church Law. turbances occasioned by the forced 
inventory of Catholic Church property called 
for by the new religious associations law. <Ac- 
cording to this measure, by which the famous 
Concordat was abolished, it is necessary for 
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churches which desire to hold property to form 
religious associations under much the same gen- 
eral forms as commercial and other secular 
bodies. The law provides that all the property 
of the churches must be listed and appraised by 
the government, in order that it may be turned 
over intact to these local religious associations 
which are to control it inthe future. This action 
has been furiously opposed by the Catholics 
(who number more than nine-tenths of the re- 
ligious forces of France), since they regard it as 
a desecration of the sacred utensils and relics to 
have them handled and appraised by govern- 
ment officials. A number of prominent Catho- 
lic leaders, including Cardinal Richard, Arch. 
bishop of Paris, have notified the priests and 
parishioners that the law could not require 
them to submit to this inventory. In several 
churches in Paris, and in a number of convents 
and monasteries throughout the republic, seri- 
ous rioting has occurred when the police and gov- 
ernment officials have attempted to examine the 
church property and list it. In one case the 
Paris prefect of police and a company of munici- 
pal guards were attacked at the door of a church 
with stones, and with footstools and other church 
furniture. The entrance was finally forced only 
by assault. The government later revoked its 
order requiring the opening of the sacred tab- 
ernacles, and, on the other hand, the Pope 
telegraphed to the French bishops deploring 
violence and advising submission to the law. 
When the government was attacked in the 
Chamber of Deputies for its action in this mat- 
ter Premier Rouvier asserted that the law must 
take its normal course, but that the utmost tact 
and moderation would be used in carrying out 
its provisions. A vote of confidence was then 
taken, the government being victorious by a 
majority of 218. 


_ If Ambassador Henry White, the 
Conference at leading American delegate at the 
Algeciras: Algeciras conference, is finally able 
to submit a proposal for the policing and finan- 
cing of Morocco which will prove acceptable to 
both France and Germany, another diplomatic 
triumph, scarcely less brilliant than that of Pres- 
ident Roosevelt at Portsmouth, last summer, will 
be scored by the United States. During the 
last days of February, when the delegates at the 
conference had agreed upon the minor points in 
dispute and agreed to disagree over the ques- 


.tions which have more than once threatened to 


precipitate France and Germany into war, it was 
repeatedly announced that Ambassador White 
was only awaiting the proper moment to submit 
a plan, involving mutual concessions, which he 
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licing of Morocco. ‘Other 
schemes contemplate hand- 
ing over the police regula- 
tion of certain sections of the 
country to France, certain 
others to Germany, and cer- 
tain others to England. An- 
other plan, which would have 
made some neutral power 
(such as Italy, Switzerland, 
or Belgium) responsible for 
the preservation of order in 
Morocco, fell through _ be- 
cause of the reluctance of 
the neutral country to un- 
dertake the task. The idea 
of a general international 














PEACE PRESIDING AT THE ALGECIRAS CONFERENCE, 


“Tt was quite unnecessary, my friends, for you to come here; I could just as well 
have presided over the settlement of this question without a conference. I am sure 
none of you thinks of coveting anything which belongs to his neighbor.” 


From the Amsterdammer (Amsterdam). 


had authority to assume was acceptable to both 
of the nations most vitally interested in the dis- 
pute. In the early days of the conference the 
question of contraband trade was disposed of by 
the unanimous agreement that the enforcement 
of the regulations adopted should be left to 
France and Morocco as regards the Algerian 
frontier, and to Spain and Morocco as regards 
the Spanish frontier. The three fundamental prin- 
ciples of the former Madrid conference,—that the 
territorial integrity of Morocco must be pre- 
served, the absolute independence of the Sul- 
tan recognized, and the commercial policy of 
the open door maintained,—were unanimously 
agreed upon as bases of the conference. It was, 
in substance, also agreed that France and Spain, 
the powers having territory contiguous to 
Morocco, occupy exceptional positions, and 
should be permitted to make whatever regula- 
tions they think fit for preserving order on their 
respective frontiers. Germany is willing to ad- 
mit France’s special position as a Mediterranean 
power, but is not willing to have the republic 
control the financial and police regulations of 
the Moorish Empire. If this were admitted, the 
Germans claim, it would mean only the first step 
in a French absorption of Morocco. 


isthe A number of suggestions for a com- 
Morocco ‘ . * 
Problem promise plan have appeared in Brit-. 
Solvable? ish and Continental journals. One 


of the London dailies insists that the United 
States, from its exceptional position, should, in 
the interest of world-peace, undertake the po- 





police force would seem to 
be impracticable. In thie 
meantime, while the powers 
are talking the internal con- 
dition of Morocco is becom- 
ing worse. A number of 
prominent Moroccan leaders 
were assassinated on their way to confer with 
the Sultan, early in February, and later the burn- 
ing of three villages and the wholesale massacre 
of Jews in the vicinity of Tangier emphasized 
the need for speedy action. In passing, it is 














ABDUL AZIZ, THE SULTAN OF MOROCCO, 
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interesting to note the figures of Moroccan com- 
merce forthe years 1903 and 1904. These figures, 
as reported by the Belgian minister in Tangier, 
show that the value of Moroccan trade with 
England in 1904 was $8,500,000; that with 
France, $4,000,000 ; that with Germany, $2,500,- 
000; and that with the United States, somewhat 
less than $400,000. 


- By the death of the venerable Danish 
e Deathof ,,. 
Christian IX. King, on January 29, the courts of at 
of Denmark. Jeast five European nations were made 
to mourn. “ The father-in-law of Europe,” whose 
democratic, highly respected career is set forth 
sympathetically on another page, this month, by 
one of his Swedish-American admirers, was in 
his eighty-eighth year. He is succeeded by his 
son Frederick, himself a man of sixty-two, who 
will reign as Frederick VIII. The new King, 
whose accession was at once proclaimed from the 
balcony of the Amalienborg Palace, in Copen- 
hagen, by the Danish Premier, Jens Christiansen, 
made a short speech to the assembled people, 
in which he declared his intention to follow in 
the footsteps of his father, closing with the 
words : ‘J offer a sincere prayer to the Almighty 
that I may always have the good fortune to 
reach an understanding with the people and 
their chosen representatives on all that tends to 
the good of the people and the happiness of our 
beloved fatherland.” 


“the ‘Lhe children of the late King Chris. 
Father-in-Law tian and his wife, Queen Louise (who 
of Europe.” died some years ago), constitute to- 
day perhaps the most remarkable of all royal 
families. The eldest son, who combines the 
good qualities of his father with even more in- 
itiative and energy, is now King of Denmark. 
The second son, George, fills the difficult posi- 
tion of King of Greece. The eldest daughter, 
Alexandra, is the beloved Queen of England. 
The second daughter, Marie Dagmar, has ex- 
ercised great influence both as Empress and as 
Dowager-Empress of Russia. The third daugh- 
ter, Thyra, is the wife of the Duke of Cumber- 
land, whose right to the throne of Hanover was 
recently set aside by the German Emperor. The 
eldest son of the present Danish King is the 
heir-apparent, and his brother has just become 
King of Norway as Haakon VII. During the 
life of the late King his capital became the haven 
of rest for the troubled monarchs of Europe, 
and it was almost exclusively democracy, peace, 
and progress which benefited by the gatherings 
at Copenhagen. King Christian IX. was de- 
servedly the most honored figure in the group 
of European monarchs. His son may be ex- 
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HER MAJESTY QUEEN LOUISA OF DENMARK, 


pected to follow in his footsteps, and it may be 
safely asserted that under Frederick VIII. Den- 
mark will preserve her honored and influential 
position among the nations of Europe. With 
the United States, the relations of the Danish 
Kingdom have always been cordial, as have, in- 
deed, our relations with all the Scandinavian 
countries. With Sweden, Americans are now to 
come into closer business connection by the 
recent establishment of a parcels post at cheap 
rates between the two countries. 


Our Tariff As the day approached upon which 
Relations with the new German tariff went into ef- 

Germany. fect, (March 1) it became evident that 
the prospect of a tariff war between Germany 
and this country was more distasteful to our 
German friends than to ourselves. An analysis 
of the volume and character of German-Ameri- 
can trade shows that while we could either 
make at home or buy elsewhere practically all 
the goods the Germans now sell us, Germany 
would find it impossible to obtain from any 
other source more than three-fourths of what 
she now buys from us. The empire needs our 
raw material, notably cotton and petroleum, and 
the recent organization of the German meat- 
consumers for the purpose of forcing more lib- 
eral regulations as to American meats indicates 
that Germany needs us even more than we need 
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her. This fact is evidently appreciated in the 
House as well as in the Senate, as is shown by 
the introduction of the bill by Representative 
McCleary (Minn., Rep.) providing for a 25 per 
cent. duty, in addition to the Dingley tariff, on 
the products of any country discriminating 
against us. The powerful agrarian party in 
Germany is the most important: and strongest 
influence behind the-.new tariff, and these agra- 
rians are very bitter. Before the end of Feb- 
ruary, however, informal but authoritative in- 
formation had been conveyed to Washington 
that if certain objectionable appraisement prac- 
tices of American customs officials were revised 
the Berlin government would make a provisional 
agreement of one year by which the United States 
would retain the advantages ofthe old commercial 
treaty. This, according to the officially inspired 
Cologne Gazette, has been determined upon in the 
hope that the next Congressional elections may 
develop a tariff-reform sentiment in the United 
States, and with it a prospect of obtaining the 
tariff concessions which Germany desires. 


In the foreign relations of Germany 
the contest of the Kaiser’s diplomacy 
with that of France over Morocco 
and the German-American tariff situation are 
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MARSHAL), NEW CHIEF OF THE GERMAN GENERAL STAFF, 
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the important questions. The empire is fortu- 
nate at this juncture to have in its new Foreign 
Minister, Herr Heinrich von Tschirschky und 
Bogendorff (succeeding the late Baron von Richt- 
hofen), a thorough diplomat who has personal 
knowledge of the courts of St. Petersburg and 
Constantinople. By the appointment of Gen- 
eral von Moltke, nephew of the famous Count 
von Moltke, to be chief of the general staff, the 
Kaiser maintains the high efficiency of the ex- 
ecutive branch of his army while preserving the 
traditions of a great military family. In colo- 
nial matters, Kaiser Wilhelm is still confronted 
by his little Southwest African war with the 
Herreros, but has scored a real triumph in his 
treaty of trade and friendship with Abyssinia, 
an agreement which will be of great benefit to 
Germany’s African possessions. 


German Germany's most important domestic 
Socialists and problem is the readjustment of the 
the Franchise. franchise rights. The necessity for 
such readjustment is made pressing by the con- 
stantly increasing Socialist vote, which, despite 
the many and unjust discriminations against it, 
bids fair to have the government at its mercy 
in the near future. The Imperial Chancellor, 
Prince von Bilow, undoubtedly voiced the opin- 
ion of the Emperor and of the Prussian Govern- 
ment when he declared openly, in a_ recent 
speech, that the motto of the Berlin government 
and of the non-Socialist German classes must be, 
‘War against the revolutionary Social Democ- 
racy.” <All the conservative and reactionary 
classes of the empire are alarmed at the mapid 
increase in the Socialist vote, and a movement 
is well under way to revise the election laws in 
order to restrict the suffrage. The vote for the 
imperial parliament, or Reichstag, is direct, uni- 
versal, and secret, and in the city of Hamburg 
alone there are one hundred thousand Social 
Democratic votes as against sixty thousand by 
other parties. The Social Democrats of Ham- 
burg send three representatives to the imperial 
parliament, including their leader, Herr Bebel. 
Under the new Hamburg law, certain high prop- 
erty qualifications are demanded, which, if en- 
acted, will debar nine-tenths of the Social Dem- 
ocrats from voting. The electoral law throughout 
Prussia is even more unfair, since, although 
the Social Democrats outnumber all other parties 
in the kingdom, they have not as yet been able 
to elect a single member to the Prussian cham- 
ber. Protest against the new Hamburg law 
took the form of rioting (as stated in these pages 
last month), which was only put down by the 
police after considerable street fighting and de- 
struction of property. The Socialists deprecated 
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this disorder. Quite a number of mass-meet- 
ings and demonstrations of protest against 
the proposed law were held in Hamburg on 
January 22, the anniversary of the Russian 
‘Red Sunday,” but so. well has Herr Bebel 
organized his forces, and so sagacious is his 
leadership, that no disorder occurred. 


“ It seems strange that a modern, pro- 
eady Prog- : F x : 
ress of Social gressive, scientific state like Germany 
Democracy: cannot find any more worthy and en- 
lightened methods of maintaining the exist- 
ing order than an electoral system which is 
even less modern than the régime already in- 
augurated in Russia for the coming Duma. 
Certainly the Prussian electoral system, which 
practically disfranchises 1,750,000 Social Demo- 
crats, is not only retrograde, but unfair. To 
give full and honest franchise to the German 
people would probably be the only effective way 
of “killing the Socialist movement,” since, as Lord 
Salisbury once said, “ The best way to transform 
Radicals into Conservatives is to give them the 
franchise. This makes them partners in a sys- 
tem which from that moment it becomes their 
interest to conserve.” Despite the efforts of 
the reactionaries and the severe displeasure of 
the Kaiser, Germany is constantly advancing 
along the road toward complete state socialism. 
The advantages and excellences of the German 
state-owned railroads are set forth in a “ Lead- 
ing Article” on another page this month. This 
public-ownership idea has now reached the Ger- 
man municipality. During the last days of 
January, the municipal officials of Berlin and 
eight suburban towns met and decided to acquire 
and operate all the street-railway lines, which 
have recently combined to hold a monopoly in 
the capital and its suburbs. This company, 
which controls trolley, elevated, and under- 
ground lines, will hereafter be operated joint- 
ly by the interested municipalities. When the 
transfer is actually made, Berlin will be the 
largest city in the world owning and operating 
street railways. 


sie Although Italy has figured in the 
et- ° 

Making news of the past month chiefly as a 

inftaly- country which is having difficulties 
in keeping a ministry, the real noteworthy and 
important event for the Italian pecple during the 
past few weeks was the opening of the Simplon 
tunnel. By means of this cut through the moun- 
tains from Switzerland the peninsula kingdom 
is brought almost twenty-four hours nearer the 
commercial and tourist world of Great Britain 
and the north of the Continent. The first train 
passed through the tunnel on January 25. Some 





KING ALFONSO OF SPAIN AND HIS FIANCEE, PRINCESS ENA 
OF BATTENBERG. 


electric installation work remains to be finished, 
but it is now only a matter of a few weeks be- 
fore regular passenger traffic will be begun. The 
Italian Parliament reassembled on January 30. 
After much heated debate, the Fortis ministry 
fell, on February 2, on a vote of confidence, the 
opposition accusing the cabinet of too strong 
Clerical leanings. King Victor Emmanuel final- 
ly succeeded in persuading Baron Sidney Son- 
nino, the leader of the Center group (Conserva- 
tive) in the Chamber of Deputies to form a new 
ministry. Baron Sonnino is Minister of the In- 
terior, as well as Premier, in the new cabinet ; 
Count Guicciardini, Minister of Finance ; Signor 
Mainoni, Minister of War; and Admiral Mira- 
bello, Minister of the Navy. There is a Radical, 
for the first time, in this cabinet,—Signor Sacchi, 
who holds the portfolio of Justice. The Italian 
delegate, Marquis Visconti Venosta, at the Alge- 
ciras conference is playing an honored and in- 
fluential part, and, on the whole, Italian trade 
and progress has made a noteworthy advance 
during the past few months. American exports 
to Italy have doubled since 1895, and in one 
commodity, raw silk, our imports from that king- 
dom (we are told by an official consular report) 
have quadrupled in the decade. 


i An event of considerable social as 
ing Alfonso fe : 
of Spain Well as political interest has been 
Betrothed. claiming the attention of the Spanish 
people for several months. After reported en- 
gagements to four or five European princesses, 
it is now being positively announced that King 
Alfonso has become betrothed to Princess Ena 
(Victoria Eugénie) of Battenberg. The young 
lady is the daughter of Prince Henry of Batten- 
berg (who was killed some years ago in South 
Africa) and Princess Beatrice, daughter of Queen 
Victoria and sister of King Edward. The future 
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Queen of Spain, therefore, is a niece of the 
present English King. Princess Ena and her 
mother have just completed a tour of Spain, 
during which the young King saw her frequently 
and acted the part of a very solicitous suitor. 
She has already agreed to embrace the Catholic 
faith, and it is reported that the necessary agree- 
ments have been drawn up and signed between 
the British and Spanish governments. It is 
expected that the official proclamation of the 
betrothal will be made in April, during King 
Edward’s visit to Madrid. 


a al Will there be a federal union in the 
States of the near future of all the Balkan states ? 

Balkans." This is a consummation to which 
patriotic Servians, Roumanians, and Bulgarians 
have been looking forward for a generation, and 
which appears appreciably nearer realization 
since the signing of the recent commercial treaty 
between Servia and Bulgaria. This treaty, which 
was passed by the Bulgarian Sobranje (Parlia- 
ment) on January 2, was about to be brought 
before the Servian Skupshtina (Diet), when 
Austria interposed, demanding that the treaty 
be abrogated, on the ground that it might inter- 
fere with the Austro-Servian commercial treaty 
then under negotiation. This Servia refused to 
do, but consented not to bring the convention 
before her Diet until the conclusion of the dis- 
cussion over her treaty with Austria. The pro- 
posed Servo-Bulgarian convention provides for 
free trade and equal privileges between the two 
states and an eventual railroad merger and 
monetary union. It was to be in force from the 
first’ day of the present month until March 1, 
1917, when a uniform foreign tariff was to be 
established. Such a close commercial union as 
this would undoubtedly accomplish would be 
likely to destroy Austria’s paramountcy in the 
Balkans and to furnish a center of politica 
crystallization which might eventually attract 
Greece and Macedonia and other disaffected 
portions of the Turkish Empire. 


While the treaty is being discussed 


Boycotting . . ‘ : , 
Austrian inthe Servian Diet, Austria-Hungary 
Goods. ig manifesting its displeasure by clos- 


ing the frontier to Servian live stock, the trade 
in which is one of the main’ props of Servian 
commerce. Both Servian and Bulgarian mer- 
chants are boycotting Austrian goods in favor 
of Germany, a fact which has led to a suspicion 
that German statesmen or financiers are behind 
the whole matter. On the other hand, Turkey, 
—at the instigation, it is believed, of Austria,— 
has called upon Bulgaria, over which state the 
Porte has suzerain rights, to cancel the conven- 
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tion with Servia. This the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment has declined to do. King Peter of Servia, 
whose throne has really been insecure since his 
accession after the bloody taking off of King 
Alexander and Queen Draga, three years ago, 
has not been sufficiently strong in his opposition 
to Austria to suit his people, and it is reported 
that his enemies in the army have decreed his 
death. Another move against Austria in this 
troubled region is the military convention which 
is reported to have just been made between 
Italy and Montenegro. When the Balkan states 
were created the European powers intended 
them to.remain separate, weak, and dependent 
upon their more important neighbors, so that 
they could never disturb the peace of Europe. 
During the last decade, however, these states 
have developed a remarkable degree of national 
self-consciousness, and we may eventually see thie 
creation of a Slav-Balkan federation, which would 
partially solve the question of the fate of Turkey. 


iit February seemed to be a period of 

Reformers stupor for the Russian Liberals and 
Marking Time. Radicals. After the terrible venge- 
ance wreaked on the Moscow Revolutionists 
for their outbreak in December and January, 
fortune seemed to turn in favor of the reac- 
tionary and bureaucratic elements. The most 
brutal and repressive measures in the Caucasus 
and in the Baltic provinces, the redeclaration of 
martial law in Poland, and the wholesale execu- 
tion of radical and labor leaders throughout 
the empire indicated with terrible emphasis the 
swing of the pendulum back toward the old or- 
der of things. It is true that the “ pacification ” 
was accomplished only under armed pressure, 
and that a, number of mutinies, including a seri- 
ous one at Vladivostok, had broken out. This 
is, however, evidently a period of “marking 
time ” for Russian reformers, Organized bodies 
all over the empire are anxiously demanding 
the summoning of the Duma as the only cure 
for the nation’s woes.’ The meeting of this 
body, however, has been postponed indefinitely. 
Count Witte declares that it will not meet until 
the country is “pacified.” Even then we shall 
hardly witness the regeneration of Russia. Pa- 
tience, resolution, energy, and intelligence are 
more sorely needed in Russia, even, than in the 
rest of the world. 


Just how the country regards this 
temporary triumph of reaction and 
how it has come to look upon what 
many Russians call the cowardly, makeshift po!- 
icy of Count Witte are set forth in a “ Leading 
Article” this month. Meanwhile, the distress 
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among the peasants continues. Indeed, it is the 
agrarian movement that is most alarming, and 
it is to a peasant uprising in the spring that the 
existing régime looks with the greatest appre- 
hension. Prince Khilkov, who knows (if any 
man does), has declared that last year’s crops 
were the worst in more than three decades, and 
that the peasants have not enough grain to last 
them beyond the first of the present month. 
When the food is all gone, and with one out of 
every five able-bodied men doing soldier duty in 
the Far East, what will there be to give the tax- 
collector, with his Cossacks? In the spring, the 
reformers believe, will come the most serious 
of anti-governmental movements,—perhaps even 
civil war. A number of plans have been de- 
vised to aid the Muzhiks by distributing public 
land freely or buying private property and sell- 
ing it ata low figure. _None of these plans have 
seemed feasible, however. When the National 
Assembly meets, the Czar has promised that this 
land question will be taken up at once for the 
relief of the peasants. In order, however, to 
counteract the widespread belief among them 
that he has ordered the distribution of all pri- 
vate lands, and to emphasize the right of private 
property, his majesty recently declared to a 
deputation of peasants from Kursk : 

My brothers, I am most glad to see you. You must 
know very well that every right of property is sacred 














AUTOCRACY’S STONE FOR BREAD. 


MINISTER DuRNOVO (to the peasants who have come to 
tell of the failure of their crops): ‘* You want bread, do you? 
Are you sure you don’t need the whips of my Cossacks?” 

From the Strelli (St. Petersburg). 


to the state. The owner has the same right to his land 
as you peasants have to yours. Communicate this to 
your fellows in the villages. In my solicitude for you, 
I do not forget the peasants, whose needs. are dear to 
me, and I will look after them continually, as did my 
late father. The National Assembly will soon assem- 
ble, and, in codperation with me, discuss the best meas- 
ures for your relief. Have confidence in me. I will as- 
sist you. But, I repeat, remember always that right of 
property is holy and inviolable. 


Sasi Two important congresses early in 
Important February, one of Revolutionists and 
Congresses. one of Conservatives, indicate the 

trend of feeling in the two classes which are at 
war. At the congress of Revolutionists, held at 
Imatra, Finland, ninety delegates were present, 
representing the central committees of the Social- 
Democratic Revclutionists, the Peasant League, 
the Council of Workmen, the Polish Socialists, 
and the Finnish Revolutionists. The conference 
decided to postpone further revolutionary opera- 
tions until spring, when the reformers hope for 
the culmination of the agrarian troubles. As 
to the Duma, this assembly said : 

Under the restricted and unequal suffrage, the 
arbitrary rule of the satraps of martial law throughout 
the empire, and the countless arrests and repressions 
of the true defenders of political freedom and of the 
interests of workmen, the latter are able to enter the 
National Assembly only accidentally and in small num- 
bers. The existence of such a caricature of a national 
assembly as a feature of constitutionalism will only 
serve the interests of the autocratic and bureaucratic 
systems, extend their calamitous rule, help to improve 
their credit in Europe, and forge new financial chains 
for the nation. 


The congress of noblemen was held at Moscow. 
The delegates demanded : 

(1) A strong power, using sensible, rational measures 
to suppress revolution and to protect peaceful Russians 
from violence ; (2) the immediate announcement by the 
Emperor of the date for the convocation of the Duma, 
—not later than April 28; (3) the sacrifice of thedreams 
of the Poles and other border nationalities to the inter- 
est of the whole nation, ‘‘for Russia is one and indivis- 
ible ;” (4) the maintenance of the inviolability of private 
property, but (to enable peasants to buy private hold- 
ings) the sale of unoccupied private lands on easy 
terms, and the establishment of a system of easy credit. 


All these projects require a large sum of money, 
which Russia has not and cannot obtain. <Ac- 
cording to figures issued by the Imperial Coun- 
cil early in February, the total cost of the war 
with Japan was 1,966,600,000 rubles ($983,300,- 
000), almost double the cost of the Russo-Turk- 
ish War. To pay the interest on the foreign 
loan floated for this war debt, and to meet cur- 
rent expenses, Russia must have vast sums of 
money. It is rumored that German bankers 
have agreed to loan fifty millions, and that 
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French bankers would furnish from three hun- 
dred to four hundred millions more.—only, how- 
ever, on the condition that some kind of a stable, 
representative régime be established in the em- 
pire. Meanwhile, heavy new internal taxes on 
commercial undertakings have been created. 
Directors and managers of new concerns must 
hereafter pay 7 per cent. of their salary. The 
financial as well as the political future of Russia 
seems very gloomy at present. 


sii If China were not the last country in 
Ferment in the world to do the things which 
China. Europe and America expect of her, 
the newspaper reports during the past few weeks 
would make us believe that a tremendous na- 
tional movement, resembling the Boxer rebellion 
of six years ago, is about to take definite form, 
and that its earliest manifestations are likely to 
be the wholesale massacre of foreigners, par- 
ticularly Americans. There is no doubt that a 
strong anti-foreign sentiment exists in many 
sections of the Chinese Empire. Indeed, this 
has been freely admitted by their excellencies 
the special imperial commissioners, who have 
recently terminated their tour of this country. 
Travelers from the Orient declare that the dan- 
ger to all foreigners is increasing, and that even 
Japan, by her policy in Korea, has incurred the 
hatred of the Chinese. Dr. Morrison, the best 
informed of Peking correspondents (he repre- 
sents the London 7imes at the Chinese capital) ; 
Mr. Conger, formerly American minister at 
Peking, and a number of other eminently cred- 
ible authorities declare that serious anti-foreign 
demonstrations are inevitable during the coming 
summer, if not before. Primarily, it will be a 
domestic trouble, Dr. Morrison believes,—a re- 
volt of the people against Manchu rule. “ There 
is danger, however, that foreigners will be drawn 
into the vortex and massacred if they do not 
leave the country.” The boycott is probably 
behind the anti-American feeling, which the 
imperial throne and a number of the more en- 
lightened viceroys are trying in vain to check. 
Elsewhere in this department we speak of the 
visit of the imperial Chinese special commission 
to the United States. This is only one of anum- 
ber of important Chinese official commissions 
sent abroad, at the instigation of the progressive 
Dowager-Empress, to study Western civilization. 


Yuan-Shi-Kai, Viceroy of the Prov- 
ince of Pe-chi-li, who is probably 
the most influential man in China 
to-day, has succeeded in practically recreating 
a number of Chinese provincial armies, which 
will be the nucleus of a fine imperial military 


“* China 
for the 
Chinese.”’ 
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YUAN-SHI-KAI, VICEROY OF PE-CHI-LI. 


(The most powerful man in China.) 


organization. A Japanese naval attaché, also, is 
now in Peking consulting with the imperial au- 
thorities as to the reorganization of the Chinese 
navy. The new treaty between China and Japan, 
called for by the Portsmouth treaty, opens to 
international trade sixteen cities in Manchuria, 
including the important towns of Liao-Yang, 
Harbin, and Kirin. In opening up these cities, 
as well as the port of Chi-Nan-Fu, in Shangtung, 
Viceroy Yuan-Shi-Kai has so drawn the regula- 
tions that a predominance of foreign influence 
has been carefully guarded against. No foreigner 
is to be allowed to buy land, nor to lease for a 
period longer than thirty years,—and then on 
terms fixed by the imperial government. The 
taxation, police, and postal service are to be in 
the hands of the Chinese. The recent attack upon 
the English Presbyterian and Roman Catholic 
missions at Chang-pu, near Amoy, has recalled 
the attention of the world to the danger of all 
foreign missionaries in the Celestial Empire. It 
is reported that in consequence of this anti-for- 
eign ferment the powers will decline to accede to 
Emperor William of Germany’s proposal that. 
they withdraw their troops from China. Indeed, 
the St. Petersburg government has actually 
ceased its evacuation of Manchuria, insisting 
that present conditions in China demand a strong 
Russian force north of the Amur. 




















THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


Nearly a million people are on the 
verge of starvation in northern Ja- 
pan. ‘This is the fact of greatest 
significance which the cables have brought us 
from the Mikado’s empire during January and 
February. In the face of this terrible fact the 
world forgets the other announcements that the 


Famine in 
Japan. 


island empire is now able to construct battle- 


ships of any size in her own dockyards, and 
that Japanese-Korean relations have been placed 
on a definite and friendly basis. It is now 
known, from the official figures of the Japanese 
finance department, that the actual outlay for 
the war with Russia, from the breaking out of 
hostilities until September 19, was 1,170,000,000 
yen (approximately $585,000,000). To this must 
be added the economic loss due to the with- 
drawal of so many thousands of agricultural 
workers from the soil. To make matters still 
worse, the rice crop of 1905 was the worst 
in years, and there is less food for the peasant 
of the north than in any year since 1840. 
The conditions are regarded as extremely se- 
rious, and the imperial government is making 
great efforts to furnish prompt and efficient 
relief to the sufferers. Our own President has 
publicly asked for substantial sympathy on the 
part of the American people. 


icine Japan has her financial problems 
Financeand also, the annual deficit being now 

Industry. estimated at $50,000,000. The new 
Minister of Finance, Mr. Sakatani, proposes to 
convert war taxes amounting to $80,000,000 
into permanent imposts, and to establish a debt- 
consolidation fund to the service of which 
$73,000,000 will be devoted. The entire min- 
isterial programme, which provides for the pay- 
ment of the war debt in 1939 and all domestic 
obligations by 1942, was passed by the lower 
house of the Japanese Parliament early in Feb- 
ruary. Although it is being constantly reported 
that the treaty with Korea was forced by Japan, 
and that the Korean Emperor repudiates it, it 
would seem to be a fact beyond dispute that the 
treaty was legitimately negotiated and signed, 
the document bearing the date November 17, 
1905, and being signed by the Japanese envoy 
and the Korean Minister of Foreign Affairs. 
Under the treaty, the national defense of Korea 
will be entirely undertaken by Japan, and every 
possible effort will be exerted to develop agri- 
culture, mining, forestry, and fishing. General 
education in the Hermit Kingdom will be the 
most important measure, Marquis Ito believes, 
before the authorities at Tokio. It is interest- 


ing to note in passing that early in April Ad- 
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miral Togo, with two armored cruisers, expects 
to visit the United States. 


From the continent of Africa we 
have reports of great stirrings, po- 
litical and commercial. Under the 
efficient administration of Lord Cromer, Egypt 
continues to prosper industrially, commercially, 
and intellectually. While the republic of Li- 
beria has not proved the Holy Land of the 
negro, it is offering to a few patient, heroic 
pioneers a splendid commercial future. Several 
recent, reports on the situation in the Congo 
Free State, while admitting much cruelty and 
rapacity, indicate a marvelous advance along 
humane and moral lines. While Germany has 
not yet ended her “little war” against the Her- 
reros, she has learned to respect her adversaries, 
and the contest is being carried on with less 
brutality. It promises to come to an early close. 
The resistance to the payment of a poil-tax on 
the part of the Kaffirs of Natal, however, would 
seem to be part of a widespread movement which 
isto have for its motto “Africa for the Afri- 
cans.” The light of Civilization is breaking in 
on the “ Dark Continent.” 


Even 
Africa 
Moves. 


Railroad-building in Africa is ad- 
Transporta- i ; 2° 

tion Progress Vancing with marvelous speed. By 
in Africa. the completion of the bridge over 
the Zambesi River the Cape to Cairo route is 
practically finished. Now that the French have 
begun their railroad service between the Atlan- 
tic port of Dakar, in Senegal, and the famous 
town of Timbuktu, near the Niger, it is possible 
to go from Paris to the center of the Sahara in 
nineteen days without stop. The recent removal 
by dynamite of a sunken vessel from the Suez 
Canal has called public attention to the com- 
mercial value of that great waterway and its 
steadily growing importance to commerce and 
navigation. In 1871, just after the canal was 
opened, according to an official report, 765 ves- 
sels, with an aggregate tonnage of 361,000 tons. 
passed through, and the receipts were, in round 
numbers, one and three-quarter millions of dol- 
lars. In 1901, 3,699 ships passed through, ag- 
gregating in tonnage over ten million, and pay- 
ing to the canal management more than twenty 
millions of dollars. It is significant to note the 
fact that, while in 1890 70 per cent. of the ves- 
sels passing through the canal carried the Brit- 
ish flag and only 8 per cent. carried that of 
Germany, ten years later 56 per cent. carried 
the British and 14 the German. The Dutch 
follow the Germans in rank, and then come the 

French, with Americans a bad eighth. 

















RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From January 20 to February 16, 1906.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


January 23.—In the Senate, Mr. Spooner (Rep., 
Wis.) answers critics of the administration’s course in 
regard to Morocco and Santo Domingo:...The House 
adopts an amendment to the deficiency appropriation 
bill forbidding members of the Panama Canal Com- 
mission to receive pay other than their regular salaries. 

January 24.—In the Senate, Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) 
speaks in defense of the administration’s Moroccan and 
Santo Domingan policies....The House adopts a rule 
for the consideration of the joint Statehood bill. 

January 25.—In the Senate, Mr. Money (Dem., Miss.) 
criticises the administration’s Moroccan and Santo 
Domingan policies, and Mr. Hey burn (Rep., Idaho) advo- 
cates the annexation of Santo Domingo....The House, 
by a vote of 194 to 150, passes the joint Statehood bill. 

January 26.—The House in committee of the whole 
passes an amendment to the deficiency appropriation 
bill abrogating the eight-hour law in so far as it ap- 
plies to alien laborers on the Isthmus of Panama. 

January 27.—The House passes ‘the deficiency appro- 
priation bill, including the amendment abrogating the 
eight-hour law on the Isthmus of Panama; Mr. Hep- 
burn (Rep., Iowa) reports his railroad-rate bill from the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

January 29.—The Statehood billis favorably reported 
in the Senate....The House adopts a resolution asking 
the President for information concerning an alleged 
illegal combination between the Pennsylvania and 
other railroads. 








PROFESSOR DEAN CC. WORCESTER. 


(The new Superintendent of Public Instruction in 
the Philippines.) 


January 30.—The Senate passes the consular-reform 
bill and debates the ship-subsidy bill....In the House, 
the discussion of the Hepburn railroad-rate bill is 
opened with a speech by Mr. Townsend (Rep., Mich.). 





HON. HENRY C, IDE. 


(New Governor-General of the Philippines.) 


January 31.—In the Senate, Mr. Patterson (Dem., 
Colo.) strongly supports the administration’s policies in 
regard to Santo Domingo, Morocco, and railroad-rate 
regulation....The House continues debate on the Hep- 
burn railroad-rate bill. 

February 1-2.—The Senate continues the debate of 
the ship-subsidy bill....In the House, debate on the 
Hepburn rate bill is continued. 


February 5.—In the Senate, Mr. Patterson (Dem., 
Colo.) introduces a resolution declaring the action of the 
Democratic caucus in attempting to bind Senators to 
vote against the Santo Domingan treaty unconstitu- 
tional....In the House, Representatives Littlefield 
(Rep., Maine) and Grosvenor (Rep., Ohio) speak against 
the Hepburn railroad-rate bill. 

February 6.—In the Senate, Mr. Bacon (Dem., Ga.) 
and Mr. Spooner (Rep., Wis.) discuss the Senate’s pow- 
ers in regard to the negotiation of treaties. 

February 7.—In the House, debate on the Hepburn 
railroad-rate bill is closed, all amendments being re- 
jected. 

February 8.—The House, by a vote of 346 to 7, passes 
the Hepburn railroad-rate bill ; the pension appropria- 
tion bill is also passed. 
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February 9.—The Senate passes the deficiency ap- 
propriation bill....The House passes 429 special pension 
bills in seventy-two minutes. 

February 12.—Mr. Lodge (Rep., Mass.) addresses the 
Senate on the railroad-rate question ; the Senate adopts 
the resolution of Mr. Tillman (Dem., S. C.) calling for 
an investigation of the charges that an unlawful com- 
bination between the coal roads exists. 

February 13.—In the Senate, the ship-subsidy bill is 
discussed....The House debates the fortifications ap- 
propriation bill. 

February 14.— The Senate passes the ship-subsidy 
bill by a vote of 28 to 27, five Republicans voting with 
the Democrats in opposition....The House passes the 
fortifications appropriation bill. 

February 15.—In the Senate, Mr. Dick (Rep., Ohio) 
speaks in favor of the joint Statehood bill. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


January 23.—The Government opens its case against 
the beef packers at Chicago. 

February 1.—Lieut.-Gen. Adna R. Chaffee is placed 
on the retired list of the army ; Maj.-Gen. John C. Bates 
is nominated for lieutenant-general, and Brig.-Gen. 
A. W. Greely for major-general. 

February 3.—A caucus of Democratic Senators at 
Washington adopts a resolution that it is the duty of 
all Democratic Senators to oppose the Santo Domingan 
treaty. 

February 5.—Secretary Metcalf amends the regula- 
tions governing the admission of Chinese to the United 
States, making them more liberal. 

February 9.—The Pennsylvania House of Represent- 
atives adopts a resolution directing the Attorney-Gen- 

















M. FALLIERES, THE NEW FRENCH PRESIDENT, AS SEEN BY 
THE CARTOONIST OF “LE RIRE” (PARIS). 


eral of the State to proceed against railroad combines if 
he finds that they are mining coal. 


February 14.—The City Council of Chicago passes 


the 85-cent gas bill over Mayor Dunne’s veto. 








From stereographs. Copyright, 1906, Underwood & Underwood. 


THE CONFERENCE AT ALGECIRAS. 





POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT 
—FOREIGN. 


January 20.—The Constitu- 
tional Democratic Congress of 
Russia decides by an enormous 
majority to take part in the elec- 
tions to the Duma....General 
Alfaro is proclaimed President 
of Ecuador. 

January 21.—Monster demon- 
strations of the German Social 
Democrats are held in Berlin and 
other chief towns of Prussia. 

January 22.—A constitutional 
government is reported to be in 
force in Persia. 

January 24.—The Belgian 
Chamber passes the port of Ant- 
werp bill. 

January 30.— The Crown 
Prince of Denmark is proclaimed 
King Frederick VIII., to suc- 
ceed his father, the late Chris- 
tian IX. 

January 31—Marquis Ito out- 
lines the Japanese policy in re- 
gard to the development of Ko- 


(Mohammed El Torres, the Sultan’s envoy, the “* Honest Man” of Morocco, leaving rea. 


the hotel to attend the conference.) 


February 2.—The Italian min_ 























THE LATE SAMUEL H. HADLEY. ° 


(Superintendent of the Jerry McAuley Water Street 
Mission, in New York.) 


istry, headed by Premier Fortis, tenders its resigna- 
tion. 
February 10.—Nationalist members of the British 
Parliament again elect John Redmond chairman. 
February 13.—A royal commission opens the second 
British Parliament of King Edward’s reign; Mr. Low- 
ther is reélected Speaker of the House of Commons. 
February 15.—Mr. 
Balfour is indorsed 
by the British Union- 
ists in London. 
February 16.—M. 
Dubost is chosen 
President of the 
French Senate. 





INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS. 


January 22,—In 
the Morocco confer- 
ence at Algeciras 
progress is made with 
articles relating to 
contraband .... Chi- 
nese troops invade 
Tonquin, but are 
beaten back with a 
loss of 600 killed or 
wounded by a French 
force. 





SIR FRANCIS C. BURNAND. 


(Who retires after forty years’ 
editorship of London Punch.) 
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January 24.—Italian authorities seize the customs in 
their zone in Crete, owing to the refusal of the author- 
ities to give satisfaction for a murder....The members 
of the imperial Chinese commission (see page 299) are 
received by President Roosevelt at the White House. 

January 27.—Members of the diplomatic corps at 
Caracas send a note to the Venezuelan Government ex- 
pressing disapproval of the treatment of M. Taigny, the 
French chargé @affaires. 

January 29.—The Morocco conference at Algeciras 
considers the Moorish finance proposals. 

February 13.—The Venezuelan Government, in its 
reply to the note of the French foreign office dismissing 
the chargé @affaires at Paris, hints at arbitration. 




















THE, LATE HARRISON WEIR. 


(The well-known English artist.) 


February 14.—France agrees to modify the law re- 
specting foreign insurance companies so as to meet the 
American contention. 

February 15.—The spread of anti-foreign sentiments 
is reported: from China. . . . It is announced that Ger- 
many favors a short-term reciprocal trade treaty with 
the United States on the same terms granted to other 
favored nations. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 

January 22.—The anniversary of “Red Sunday ” 
passes quietly in St. Petersburg and other Russian 
cities. 

January 23.—In the wreck of the steamer Valencia 
on the southern coast of Vancouver Island all but 29 
of the 154 persons on board are drowned. 

January 25.—The first passenger train, carrying pub- 
lic men and officials, passes through the new Simplon 
tunnel piercing the Alps. 
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January 27.—The joint con- 
ferences between the bitumi- 
nous coal operators and the min- 
ers open at Indianapolis. 

January 29.—King Christian 
of Denmark dies suddenly at 
Copenhagen (see page 289). 

February 1.— British policy- 
holders in the Mutual Life In- 
surance Company of New York 
pass resolutions demanding rep- 
resentation and an increase of 
the company’s securities in Eng- 
land. 

February 3.—The conference 
of bituminous operators and 
miners held at Indianapolis ad- 
journs without reaching an 
agreement. 

February 10.—The British 
battleship Dreadnaught is 
!aunched at Portsmouth. 

February 14.—Sir Francis C. 
Burnand resigns as editor of the 
London Punch. 

February 15.—The anthracite 
operators and miners hold a con- 
ference in New York City; the 
demands of the union are sub- 
mitted to a joint sub-committee. 


OBITUARY. 


January 22. — George Jacob 
Holyoake, the English author 
and lecturer, 89. 

January 23.—Professor Seve- 
rin Ringer, of Lehigh Univer- 
sity, 85. 

January 25.—General Joseph 
Wheeler, 69 (see page 288).... 
Cardinal Peter Lambert Goos- 
sens, of Belgium, 79....M. Bout- 
ny, of Paris, 71....General John 
S. Harris, formerly United States 
Senator from Louisiana, 81.... 
General W. E. Webb, a well- 
known newspaper correspond- 
ent in the Civil War, 62. 

January 26.—Sir Edward Thornton, former British 
minister to the United States, 88. 

January 28.—Father Matthew O’Keefe, of Balti- 
more, 78. 


January 29.— King Christian IX. of Denmark, 87 
(see page 289). 

February 1.—Rev. Joseph G. Montfort, D.D., for- 
merly editor of the Herald and Presbyter, 95. 

February 2.—Lord Masham, the great English in- 
ventor, 91. 

February 3.—Reyv. Timothy G. Darling, D.D., of 
Auburn Theological Seminary, 63. 

February 5.— Rev. Levi Henry Cobb, D.D., for 
twenty-one years secretary of the Congregational 
Church Building Society, 82. 

February 6.—Prince Paul Metternich of Austria, 13 





THE LATE GEORGE JACOB HOLYOAKE. 


(The veteran social reformer of England; author of works on codéperation, etc.) 


....Rev. Edward Henry Perowne, D.D., master of Cor- 
pus Christi College, Cambridge, England. 


February 9.—Paul Laurence Dunbar, the negro poet, 
34....Samuel Hopkins Hadley, for twenty years super- 
intendent of the McAuley Mission in New York City, 

-63....General John Eaton, formerly United States 
Commissioner of Education, 77....William Morton 
Grinnell, a well-known New York lawyer, 48. 

February 10.—Cardinal Adolphe Perraud, Arch- 
bishop of Autun, 78. 

February 12.—Major John W. Thomas, president of 
the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railroad, 7 
.... William Emerson Barrett, publisher of the Boston 
Advertiser and Record, 50. 

February 15.—Leonard Kip, scholar and writer, of 
Albany, N. Y., 80. 


SOME CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 
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THE PUBLIC IS HAUNTED BY FEAR OF A COAL STRIKE. 


From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane). 


THEY HAVE TURNED THEIR MUD BATTERIES AGAINST HIM. 
From the Spokesman-Review (Spokane) 
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TWO NEW STARS FOR THE FLAG. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES: ‘“‘I have basted them on. 


Now let the Senate put in the final stitches.”—From the 
Tribune (Minneapolis). a 


Two of the most frequently cartooned situations in 
our domestic affairs last month were the fate of the 
Statehood bill and the possibility of a strike of coal 
miners. The subject of Congressional action in the 
matter of preserving Niagara Falls from destruction by 
corporate greed is one of increasing interest and impor- 
tance. In an early issue of the RZVIEW we hope to set 
forth this matter in detail. 


ay alll 
WHY THERE SHOULD BE NO COAL STRIKE. 
From the Evening Mail (New York). 
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GERMANY’S ATTITUDE IN CASE OF A TARIFF WAR. ‘ CONGRESS WILL HAVE TO AIM TRUE. 
From the Herald (Duluth). From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 
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THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES CALLS ON THE SENATE TO 
GET BUSY AT THE OTHER END OF THE SAW. 


‘From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle). 





THE SENATE: “Hey, Mr. Court! you stop him. I can’t.” 
From the Leader (Cleveland). 





KEY. 
OUT OF THE GAME AS FAR sae 
‘AS WAR 1S CONCERNED, 
ARMY BUSY, NAVY GONE. 
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THE GERMAN EMPEROR: “It’s a great opportunity.” 
(With Russia out of the reckoning, the Kaiser is no longer anxious over his eastern frontier.) 
From the News (Detroit). 
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THE KAIser; ‘* Why do the people call me warlike? See 
how peaceful I am.”—From La Silhouette (Paris). 


Are the aims of Germany peaceful or warlike? The 
Kaiser himself protests that Germany stands for peace. 
The rest of the civilized world, however, is inclined 
to look at the present tendency of German international 
politics in the same way as the artist of La Silhouette, 
whose cartoon we reproduce above. 





THE RUSSIAN SITUATION FROM WITHIN. 


‘Hold fast. We'll get it together again.”—From Kladder- 
adatsch (Berlin). 

A temporary triumph of reaction is depressing the 
Russian Liberals. What will be the final result? Is _ 
the vast empire of the Czar fated to fall to pieces, or will 
Count Witte finally succeed in reconciling all classes of 
society and holding the state together? We give a 
German view above. Of course, the chief subject of 
British cartoonists just now is the tremendous victory 
of the Liberals in the British elections. 
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DIVIDED WE RIDE, UNITED WE FALL. 
Who will lead thé defeated British Conservatives? 
From the Westminster Gazette (London). 











JIU-JITSU—OR THE PASSING OF ARTHUR. 
JoE: ‘‘ Don’t accept the verdict as final, Arthur,” 
From the Westminster Gazette (London). 











GENERAL JOSEPH WHEELER. 


in several brilliant exploits seriously harassing 


gerne se L JOSEPH WHEELER, who died 
in Brooklyn, New York, on January 25, 
in his seventieth year, was a veteran of two wars. 
A graduate of West Point, General Wheeler 
was one of that numerous group of officers of 
the “old army” who «went with the South” in 
1861-because the South was their homeland, and 
who fought many battles against the Stars and 
Stripes. Unlike many of his comrades, how- 
ever, General Wheeler lived to renew a loyal 
devotion to the old flag, and even to fight bat- 
tles for the reunited country. During the Civil 


War he was a dashing cavalry leader, having 


a brilliant part in the fighting at Chickamauga, 
the most desperate cavalry battle of the war, and 





General Sherman’s advance. <At the close 
the war, “ Fighting Joe,” as he was called, was 
a lieutenant-general, had been under fire 
more than eight hundred skirmishes, and ha: 
commanded in more than two hundred battles. 
After the war, General Wheeler became a lawy: 
and planter in Alabama, and represented th: 
eighth \labama district in Congress for near! 
twenty years. At the outbreak of our war wil 
Spain he was appointed a major-general of v: 
He was the senior officer in the field #1 
and engaged 
Generi 


unteers. 
the battle of San Juan, July 1-2, 
all the conflicts in front of Santiago. 
Wheeler also commanded in the Philippines. 
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THE LATE KING OF DENMARK. 


BY EDWIN BJORKMAN. 


EW care to recall just now that Christian IX. 
of Denmark was not always a popular 
monarch, worshiped by his subjects and revered 
by the whole civilized world—or that, in fact, 
he was once suspected, feared, and hated in 
Denmark as well as beyond its borders. And 
yet the meaning of his life-story cannot be clear- 
ly read, nor the worth of his life-work justly 
measured, if that fact is not kept in mind. 

Contemplation of his long and eventful career 
compels the conclusion that, in public life and 
in the long run, moral qualities always count for 
more than mental ones, personality for- more 
than genius. By virtues of the homeliest kind,— 
by sincerity of conviction, purity of purpose, 
kindness of heart, and uprightness in his deal. 
ings with all men,—King Christian succeeded, 
notwithstanding his lack of more brilliant gifts, 
in changing the distrust and dislike of a whole 
nation into confidence and love. By remaining 
true to himself and his own ideals, hostile as 
these were to the views and ways of a new time, 
he managed to turn years seemingly wasted on 
profitless party strife into a time of birth and 
growth, out of which sprang a rejuvenated Dan- 
ish nation, strong, progressive, conscious of its 
own aims and needs, and self-reliant without 
arrogance. 

The young Prince of Glicksburg, who in 1852, 
when the impending extinction of the house of 
Oldenburg made the Danish succession a burn- 
ing international question, won the recognition 
of five great treaty powers and the two Scan- 
dinavian sister nations as the lawful heir to the 
Danish throne, was the younger son of a Ger- 
man ‘“dozen-prince,” and a claimant only by 
reason of his marriage to a distant relative of 
the reigning monarch, the Princess Louise of 
Hesse. By the Danes he was regarded as a for- 
eigner, although he had been educated among 
them and had fought by their side in 1848 and 
1849 against his own countrymen. To the Ger- 
mans he was a renegade and a traitor, and they 
spoke contemptuously of him as “the protocol 
prince.” 

Hardly had he become King when the crisis 
which had threatened the country ever since the 
readjustment of European boundaries after the 
collapse of the Napoleonic empire reached a 
climax and the long-postponed conflict with 
Prussia was precipitated. By the importunings 


of his ministry and the clamor of his people, 
Christian was led, two days after he had donned 
the royal robes, to sign the bill making the 
Duchy of Schleswig an integral part of the 
Danish realm, contrary to the wishes of a ma- 
jority of its population. It was the only time 
he yielded to any voice but that of his own con- 
viction. In 1870 he held back his people with 
firm hand when the cry for revenge on Ger- 
many rang loudly through the land and every- 
body was ready to plunge recklessly into an- 
other sanguinary adventure. 

Unfortunately, that first fatal concession de- 
termined the attitude of King Christian during 
the rest of his life toward the voice of the peo- 
ple on domestic as well as foreign policy. Up 
to within a few years of his death he acted the 
part of a benevolent despot, maintaining firmly 
that he knew better how to promote the welfare 
of the nation than did the mass of its citizens, 
and that his opinion counted for more than any 
expression of popular will. A simple man by 
nature, devoted to his duties, fond of his peo- 
ple, and loving nothing better than to chat 
freely and frankly with the humblest among his 
subjects, he took an unrelenting stand against 
modern parliamentarism and what he regarded 
as popular encroachments on his sacred rights 
as monarch. And foremost of these he placed 
the right to choose his ministers without refer- 
ence to the political complexion of the national 
legislative assembly, the Rigsdag. 


A KING MORE POPULAR THAN HIS POLICIES. 


The “revised constitution” of 1866 was a 
masterpiece of ambiguity that split up the gov- 
erning power between an upper house, repre- 
senting only the King (who has the appointment 
of twelve out of sixty-six members) and a small 
group of large property-owners, and a lower 
house elected on the basis of a franchise ap- 
proaching close to universal suffrage. For thirty- 
five years the political life of the nation was 
devoted to a struggle between the two branches 
of the Rigsdag, the King taking side with one, 
while back of the other stood an almost undi- 
vided people. Year after year a reactionary 
ministry stayed in office with the sanction of the 
monarch and against the will of the people ; ‘year 
after year the constitution was overridden and 
the expenses of the administration paid out of 
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THE LATE KING CHRISTIAN IX. OF DENMARK. 
(Born, April 8, 1818. Died, January 29, 1906.) 


“provisional budgets,” created by royal decree 
and unsanctioned by the Rigsdag. By laws of 
similar origin the right of meeting and the free- 
dom of the press were curtailed. The leaders 
of the opposition were hounded and prosecuted 
and imprisoned. Carrying out the wishes of the 
King and the constantly dwindling party back 
of them, the Estrup ministry spent $13,000,000 
on a ring of permanent fortifications around the 
capital, which was opposed almost unanimously 
by the people, and which was declared by the 
clearest heads in the land to serve no other pur- 
pose than to tempt the enemy. 

Yet no word was uttered against the King 


himself. At a time when peasants and work- 
ingmen spoke with equal eagerness of armed 
resistance, when the Rigsdag rejected every prop- 
osition emanating from the ministry, and when 
the country rang with shouts of protest against 
the violation of its constitutional liberty, the 
King walked about the streets of his capital in 
accordance with his life-long habit, as safe from 
harm and insult as if he had been surrounded 
only by the devoted members of his own family. 
One reason for this rare state of affairs lay in 
the sane temper of the people; another in the 
general recognition of the disinterestedness and 
probity of the monarch. Had Christian IX. been 
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another man than he was, Denmark would have 
had freedom twenty years ago, or a revolution. 


DENMARK'S DEMOCRACY AND INDUSTRY. 


The repression of the popular will acted like a 
weight on’ the safety-valve of a boiler. Each 
passing year made the mass of the people more 
radical in their views. The ministerial party in 
the lower house shrank to eight members. Sev- 
eral times portions of the “Left” seceded and 
joined the conservative “ Right,” only to be re- 
placed by new and more trustworthy men at the 
next election. Social Democracy, which in 1872 
could drum up only 199 votes for its pioneer 
leader in the capital, polled 55,000 votes out of a 
total 246,000 in 1903, and sent 16 representatives 
to the Folkething. To-day, the Danish nation 
must be regarded as one of the most democratic 
in the world. To-day, there are few countries 
where the political life stirs more vigorously 
than in Denmark. The people and its leaders, 
granted their legal rights at last. are going ahead 
rapidly now, and with fewer mistakes than would 
have followed thirty-five years of unopposed 
parliamentarism. 

Nor did the diversion of political activity from 
its natural channels interfere with the steady 
development of national resources. Denmark 
has grown immensely in wealth and prosperity 
since 1863. Commerce and industry have ad- 
vanced with giant strides. The national debt 
has been reduced from 265,000,000 crowns (a 
crown equals 26.5 cents) in 1868 to 210,000,000 
in 1900, although a hundred millions or more 
have been spent during that period on the build- 
ing of government railroads and the purchase of 
private roads. The entire Danish railroad sys- 
tem is government property to-day, and renders 
a fair net profit. 


ALLIANCES WITH EUROPEAN ROYALTY. 


And in the meantime Denmark has come to 
hold a unique position among the civilized 
powers of the world, it may be said, thanks to 
a series of matrimonial alliances which have 
made the Danish royal house related to almost 
every reigning family in Europe. These ad- 
vantageous ties, which furnish better guarantee 
for the future security of the country than any 
treaties, were largely the outcome of the good- 
natured but none the less effective scheming of 
the clever, clear-headed Queen Louise, whose 
death, in 1898, at the age of eighty-one, was the 
greatest sorrow that ever befell King Christian 
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in his eighty-eight years of life. Her plans, 
however, might have availed little but for the 
general respect inspired by the King’s character. 
At the very ebb-tide of his country’s fortunes, 
this treaty-made and newly arrived monarch of 
a third-class power saw his second daughter 
married to the heir to the Russian Empire, 
while just before his own enthronement another 
daughter had been married to the Prince of 
Wales and a son became King of Greece. The 
Crown Prince, now King Frederick VIII., mar- 
ried, about that time, the only child of the late 
King Charles XV. of Sweden, obtaining with 
her one of the largest private fortunes said to 
be owned by any reigning monarch. And gradu- 
ally the royal palaces in and about Copenhagen 
became so many havens of refuge where fatigued 
royalty could find relief from the restraint of 
court ceremonials and the worries of governing, 
and where, between a hunt and a dance, the pre- 
carious peace of the Continent was more than 
once patched up for another few years. 


A POSSIBLE SCANDINAVIAN FEDERATION. 


Although King Christian never took kindly 
to the idea of a united Scandinavia, more was 
done during his reign than ever before to bring 
the three sister nations into intimate relation- 
ship. They have now the same monetary sys- 
tem, coins of each nation circulating without 
restraint throughout the three countries. ‘ They 
have many commercial and financial laws and 
regulations in common, and at present a tri- 
national commission is at work on the codifica- 
tion and unification of the entire civil code. It 
is safe to say that the separation of Norway and 
Sweden and the elevation of a grandson of the 
aged King to the Norwegian throne tends to 
facilitate rather than to obstruct the future reali- 
zation of a Scandanavian federation. The elec- 
tion of King Haakon by the Norwegians was a 
great joy to his grandfather, who, in spite of his 
four-score-and-eight, was actively planning to 
attend the crowning at far-off Trondhjem when 
death cut his life-thread. 

Of the new King little can be said now. His 
tact and his warm interest in his people are 
known. Together with his more modern views 
on the relationship between monarch and nation, 
they will undoubtedly serve to make him an ef- 
ficient leader of his people on the path to ever- 
increasing prosperity and sgelf-realization in art 
and literature as well as in public- spirited 
citizenship. 





























THE NOTED ROCK SPRING ON THE LINCOLN FARM, IN KENTUCKY. 


A PARK OF PATRIOTISM: THE LINCOLN FARM. 


OT until Washington had been dead half a 

century did the American people realize 

the historic significance that centered in the old 

Mount Vernon home and take steps to preserve 
it as part of the nation’s heritage. 

It is now almost a century since the great 
martyr-President, Abraham Lincoln, was born 
on a little farm of one hundred and. ten acres, 
two miles from the little town of Hodgenville, 
in the heart of Kentucky, and his birthplace 
is to this day a scene of neglect and decay. 

One hundred years ago this month of March, 
Thomas Lincoln, of Virginian birth, laid claim 
to a little farm in the center of which was a 
noted spring, sheltered from the summer suns by 
a shelving rock. The waters of that spring, 
even in that early time, were famous through- 
out Hardin County, in which it was located, as 
now it is famous throughout central Kentucky. 
Near this picturesque natural spring this strong 
young Virginian, a carpenter by trade, built a 
log cabin, to which, on the following 10th of 
June, he brought his bride, Nancy Hanks ; and 
in that little cabin, three years later, the Lincoln 
family gave welcome to the child whose name was 
to belong to the ages. On this farm the boy Abra- 
ham used to play with his sister and the boys of 
his neighborhood. In this little cabin Lincoln 
received his first schooling in the primary three 
t's from his mother, who taught him what she 
could in the long evenings by the light from 
Spice-wood twigs hacked together upon a log. 

It was during the nine years spent upon this 
farm that Lincoln enjoyed all the real boyhood 
he ever had. Though the life there, as in In- 
diana and Illinois, as he later said, was de- 


scribed by the single sentence in Gray’s Elegy, 
“The short and simple annals of the poor,” his 
real play-time was on the rock-spring farm. Here 
he was a natural boy, hunting coons and par- 
tridges, victimizing his playfellows with practical 
jokes, always accompanying his father with 
grist to the mill, for the sake of an outing, and 
for the same reason he pursued the stone-wag- 
ons and the help which his father used to 
general into service along the old picturesque 
Louisville and Nashville pike, of which the 
good father was the county supervisor. 

Partly because of the growing development 
in that section of the slave trade, which Thomas 
Lincoln thoroughly hated, and partly because of 
the insecurity of land titles at that time, the 
father of Abraham determined to move north 
across the broad Ohio to seek fortune in the vast 
wilderness of Indiana. To the grave of the baby 
brother the troubled mother took the boy Abra- 
ham and his little sister to say good-bye, a scene 
that so affected the sensitive soul of that rugged 
little pioneer that he was never able to refer to 
it in later years without touches of emotion. 
Then came the long heroic pioneer journey by 
ox-team to the north. This ended the childhood 
of the “First American.” Though but nine 
years old when the little caravan ceased its jour- 
neying and sought to make a clearing in the 
woods of Indiana, the axe was placed in the 
hands of Abe. From that day on it was work, 
—rail-splitting, study, unceasing energy, tire- 
less effort,—auntil such labors began to bear their 
tangible fruits and he became known as ‘“‘ Honest 
Abe, the lawyer,” “the sad humorist of the San- 


gamon,” and ‘the politician of unimpeachable 
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integrity,” and, finally, the “crude, awkward 
guy from Illinois,” who won the Chicago con- 
vention, in 1860, away from the more polished 
and accomplished Chase, of Ohio, and Seward, of 
New York. 

The rest of his great story,—his campaign for 
the Presidency, his great and burdened war ad- 
ministration, his reélection, and his tragic death, 
—is known to-day throughout the length and 
breadth of our nation. During each succeeding 
decade, since the tragic end of that remarkable 
life, the American people have, through the per- 
spective of time, found their appreciation of 
his great character and achievements constantly 
growing. Yet in all these years no national 
movement has, until now} been begun to pre- 
serve, park, and embellish the birthplace and 
boyhood home of Abraham Lincoln, of which, 
while President of the United States, he once 
said : ‘‘ When the war is over I would like very 
much to visit my old Kentucky home ; I remem- 
ber the old home very well.” 


In these ninety years and more since the Lin-- 


coln family left that bit of rugged, rolling tree- 
and-bush-covered farm the records of the Hodg- 
enville court-house show that the title to the 
property has changed but twice. A wealthy 
restaurant-owner in New York City bought it 
from the Creel family, of Kentucky, who bought 
it from Thomas Lincoln. This New Yorker had 
hoped to make a national park of the place, 
through some device or other, but business fail- 
ure threw his estate into litigation, and there it 
rested for years. During this period, Mr. John 
Wanamaker is known to have made repeated at- 
tempts to secure the property ; various patriotic 
societies have undertaken to save the place ; a bill 
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was introduced in the Kentucky Legislature, 
but failed to pass; the postmaster at Hodgen- 
ville made several attempts to rally local inter- 
est in the preservation of the property, and even 
appealed, without success, for Congressional as- 
sistance in the matter. Early in August of 1905, 
by order of the court, the property was an- 
nounced for sale at public auction, from the 
court-house steps at Hodgenville. Rumors were 
current at the time that various commercial 
organizations were contemplating purchasing 
the farm at that sale and using it, through some 
means or other, for advertising their enter- 
prises. Among such was a prominent Eastern 
department-store proprietor and a Louisville dis- 
tiller. Believing that such vandalism should be 
checked, and that the property should in some 
way revert to the people, Mr. Robert J. Collier, 
of New York, bought the farm under the ham- 
mer, and with Dr. Albert Shaw, of the Review 
oF Reviews, and others organized the Lincoln 
Farm Association, which has been incorporated 
under the laws of Kentucky, to develop the Lin- 
coln birthplace-farm into a national park. Gov. 
Joseph W. Folk, of Missouri, acting as presi- 
dent of the association, is supported in this 
movement by a board of trustees of representa- 
tive citizens, including the Hon. Joseph H. 
Choate, ex-ambassador to England; the Hon. 
William H. Taft, Secretary of War; the Hon. 
Horace Porter, ex-ambassador to France; the 
Hon. Lyman J. Gage, ex-Secretary of the Treas- 
ury ; Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop of Balti- 
more ; Mr. Norman Hapgood, of Collier’s Weekly ; 
Col. Henry Watterson, editor of the Louisville 
Courier-Journal; Mr. Augustus Saint-Gaudens, 
sculptor; the Rev. Jenkin Lloyd Jones, of 
Chicago ; District Attorney 
William Travers Jerome, 
of New York; Mr. Samuel 
L. Clemens (Mark Twain) ; 
August Belmont ; Edward 
M. Shepard, of the New 
York bar ; Miss Ida M. Tar- 
bell; Charles A. Towne, ex- 
United States Senator from 
7 Minnesota and now Con- 
. gressinan from New York ; 

viet Thomas Hastings, architect ; 
Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of 
the Review or Reviews; 
Mr. Robert J. Collier, of 
New York; Mr. Clarence 
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H. Mackay, president of the 
Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Company, acting as treas- 





THE LINCOLN BIRTHPLACE IS LOCATED NEAR THE 
KENTUCKY. 
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urer, and Mr. Richard 
Lloyd Jones as secretary. 
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This patriotic association is now making an 
appeal to the American people for voluntary 
contributions of any sum from twenty-five cents 
to twenty-five ‘dollars, as an endowment and 
trust fund for the association, the sole purpose 
of which is to make of this historic spot a na- 
tional shrine of patriotism and civic inspiration. 

It is the purpose of the Lincoln Farm Asso- 
ciation, directed by the patriotic citizens who 
compose its board of trustees, and in which as- 
sociation every American shall be given mem- 
bership who contributes any sum upward of 
twenty-five cents to the general subsidy of this 
plan, to make of this historic spot a national 
park and an infinitely wider and broader in- 
spiration than that of the national parks of Get- 
tysburg, Chickamauga, Missionary Ridge, and 
Vicksburg. It is not to be a park to commem- 
orate our lamentable differences, but a park to 
commemorate our unity, harmony, prosperity, 
and high citizenship. It is the purpose of the 
Lincoln Farm Association to restore to its orig- 
inal site the log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln 
was born, and which has been carried away by 
vandal hands as an idle curiosity and exhibition. 
The old spring will be properly cleaned and pro- 
tected ; the old fields which Lincoln himself used 
to help to plant will be put in blue grass; at 
least one noble monument will be erected to 
grace the grounds ; and there will be an histor- 
ical museum, which President Roosevelt has sug- 
gested should be called ‘a temple of patriotic 





THE CABIN IN WHICH LINCOLN WAS BORN. 


(It is a part of the plans of the Lincoln Farm Association to 
restore this log cabin to its original site on the farm.) 


righteousness.” This should be made in the form 
of a permanent building, which should safely 
house the historic treasures to be gathered and 
placed there. 

Lying, as this farm does, almost at the very 
center of our national population, it will ever 
be most accessible, and in many ways will be 
the most attractive of all our historical parks, 
and the most useful as a common ground for 
the nation, representing, as it will, a great na- 
tion’s school of peace, civic righteousness, and 
unity,—a museum of national loyalty, where ani- 
mosity will forever be buried, and where North 
and South will find a common ground of pride. 

















- A BIT OF THE FARM AS IT APPEARS TO-DAY. 
(The house in the center of the picture was built after the Lincolns left the farm; it is now occupied by the keeper.) 
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ANATOLE LE BRAZ. 


[M. Le Braz, who arrived in New York on February 7 for a lecture tour under the auspices of the Alliance Fran- 
caise, has already delivered several lectures at Harvard University on the Celts of Brittany. As can be seen 
from the above portrait, this gifted Frenchman has a highly magnetic personality. He is really more 
apostle than man of letters. Eloquent and convincing as he is on the lecture platform, he is more eloquent 
and convincing when, having chanced upon a sympathetic listener, he feels free to speak of himself and the 
faith that isin him. At such times he speaks unreservedly in the fervent yet dreamy fashion that charac- . 
terizes the Celt. He chose teaching as his career, he says, because ‘‘I insisted upon being stationed among 
my immediate compatriots. I taught for fourteen years at the Lycée of Quimper in spite of educational and 
journalistic offers from Paris. At atime when every one who wielded a pen was being drawn to the capital, 
I resolved to remain faithful to my native province; and if there is anything original about my work it is 
entirely due to the fact that, son of Brittany, I gave myself to Brittany body and soul. In fact, my sole 
thought and my sole ambition were to bring to light what is most personal and most profound in my coun- 
try and my race. For that, it was not enough to study myself. It was necessary to search in the soul of 
the people, where it is preserved intact. For years I wandered up and down the moors and the coasts. I 
haunted the thatched huts of the peasants and the fishermen. I delved in the mines of their memories, and 
brought forth, little by little, their enchanting secrets. I want now, if destiny permit, to study the rela- 
tions of Brittany to the other Celtic countries. This is a practically unworked field. There are vaster 
subjects, I know, but I doubt if there are many richer and more seductive ones.”] 
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ANATOLE LE BRAZ, A REPRESENTATIVE 
CELT OF FRANCE. 


BY CARROLL DUNHAM. 


Tt Celtic peoples of Europe, driven west- 

ward by the pressure of other races now 
dominant, inhabit the extreme peninsulas and 
islands of the Atlantic seaboard. They hold 
their own in Scotland, Wales, and Ireland, in 
English Cornwall, and in the great wild prov- 
ince of Brittany, in France. Many instances of 
Celtic energy may be found in the history of 
England ; and that country’s conflicts with Ire- 
land, though more or less disguised under the 
forms of peace, have not yet died away. Al- 
though they have become powerless to govern 
other races, the force and genius of the Celts still 
affect those who have overcome them. They 
cling to their nationality in spite of political 
absorption, and shoot penetrating influences 
through the races ruling them. 

We Americans are familiar with the Celts of 
Scotland, Wales, and Ireland. The Celts of 
France, however, are less well known to us; 
much less well known than they deserve to be. 
Until within our own time they have been an 
isolated and a separate people. Armorica, their 
ancient country, now known as Brittany, did not 
become a part of the growing kingdom of France 
until a year before the first voyage of Columbus. 

A passionate conservatism has always charac- 
terized these Celts. They have clung to old 
allegiances, much as they have clung to the 
fringes of their old lands. Usually more royal- 
ist than the king, they have often been more re- 
ligious than the church. It may be said that 
their royalties, if intense, have often been nar- 
row. Their unit of government has been the 
clan rather than the nation; the clan, a kind of 
enlarged family, zrouped about a fighting leader, 
who was also a judge, a provider, a benevolent, 
parental, arbitrary, and absolute master. Some- 
thing of this survives among us in the vitality 
and persistence of a clan rule like that of Tam- 
many in New York. 

The Celts of Brittany are thus a people of 
strongly marked character. The warrior, at the 
head of his clan, is one of their great men. The 
woodland priest is another ; and quite as inter- 
esting and important as either is the minstrel, 
who sings of love and war, of the mystical forest 
and the gods above. One may find his successor 
to-day in the wandering singer, who goes from 
Pardon to Pardon, reciting in the Breton tongue 


old poems from memory, and often delighting 
his listeners with new ones of his own creation. 

Such a man, born of the Bretons, trained in 
the schools of Paris, a minstrel and teller of 
tales, is Anatole Le Braz. 

Le Braz was born in the center of the Breton 
peninsula, in the region covered by the famous 
forest of Broceliande, among the clans of wood- 
cutters, charcoal-burners, and makers of sabots. 
He says of himself: “I imagine that the Celtic 
Vivien visited my birthplace more than once.” 
All his ancestors were Bretons of old stock ; lhe 
is what an Irishman would call “a true son of 
the old sod.” His native language was Breton. 
His parents spoke no other, nor did the boy 
learn French until he was seven years old. He 
was born in the hills, but when he was two his 
family moved to the north coast. There he 
grew up among the natives. At the age of ten 
he went to school at Saint-Brieuc, finishing his 
preparatory studies afterward in Paris, where 
he subsequently took the university degrees at 
the Sorbonne. 

After seven years’ work in Paris, confident of 
his ability to express himself, his one desire was 
to return to Brittany. He was drawn thither 
by the conviction that his work lay there, ready 
to his hand, among the men of his race. He 
went to Quimper, where he taught at the Lycée 
for fourteen years, living in an old manor-house 
set in a beautiful garden at one end of the town. 
The native peasants and sailors soon learned the 
way there, and on winter evenings they sat about 
his fire telling tales. In writing of this time, Le 
Braz says: ‘As I listened to them the lines of 
the ‘ Chansons de la Bretagne’ began to sing in 
my mind.” He wrote down the songs, turned 
them into French, and published a book which 
was crowned by the French Academy and made 
its author’s name known throughout France. 

Another work even more unusual in its qual- 
ity had a somewhat similar origin. This is the 
book known as the “ Legends of Death in Brit- 
tany.” Its method is original, and its contents 
of peculiar interest, for it is a collection of the 
legends of the Breton people, taken down verba- 
tim in their own words and translated into 
French. ; 

Each legend and each variant is ascribed to 
its. narrator, with the place where it was heard 
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and the date added. The patient labor required 
to produce this work can only be guessed at by 
those who know the shyness and taciturn reserve 
of the Breton people. The first edition has long 
been out of print, but a second is now obtain- 
able. There is probably no better way of enter- 
ing into the nature of the Celts than by reading 
this book. Something in our blood, something 
elemental in us, answers to these legends, per- 
haps because few of us Americans are without 
some tincture of the Celt. 

It was only after such a long and thorough 
training that Le Braz began to use his knowl- 
edge with the freedom of a creative artist. He 
is a born story-teller, who puts into his tales and 
verses his own heart, and his deep understand- 
ing of his people. His book “Au Pays des 
Pardons ” deals with the religious state of mind, 
which he considers to be the most marked trait 
of the race. In other books he has described 
the homely yet poetic Breton life, as lived on 
the sea, or in the woods, or on the desolate wind- 
swept wastes of the province. Among these 
books may be mentioned “ Paques d’Islande ;” 
Vieilles Histoires du Pays Breton,” and “Le 
Gardien du Feu.” More recent works are “La 
Terre du Passé” and “Les Contes du Soleil et 
de la Brun ;” and latest of allis the study of the 
« Thédtre Celtique,” which brought him his doc- 
tor’s degree. 

Anatole Le Braz is by origin and early ex- 
perience himself a true Celt of Brittany. Among 
them he has grown up, speaking their language, 
thinking their thoughts, dreaming their dreams. 
It is because of this that, studying the Celtic 
peoples, he has been able to do so, not by obser- 
vation only, but by that most intimate of all 
methods, the study of traits spontaneous in him- 
self, using his trained intelligence and his re- 
markable talent to penetrate the characteristics 
and peculiar gifts of his own authentic Breton 
nature. That which an outsider would carefully 
observe and laboriously note down, Le Braz him- 
self actually 7s; and therefore, when most free, 
most unconscious, most inspired, he is most truly 
Breton. Shy and secretive, the Breton is like 
the mountain in his own legend which opened 
once in every hundred years, and then only 
when the tweive strokes of midnight sounded. 
The stranger never enters. But to Le Braz the 
huixblest peasants open their hearts and reveal 
their dreams, for he is a brother,—familiar, in- 
deed, with the strange and distant outer world of 
I'rance, but truly at one with them, sharing 
their visions, loving their beliefs. Thus, he has 
become their mouthpiece, the representative 
man of their race in France. 
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The late Auguste Sabatier, one of the ablest 
of his remarkable family, writing of the “Gar- 
dien du Feu” in the Journal de Genéve, says : 


Monsieur Anatole Le Braz has placed himself at the 
outset in the first rank of our writers of romances. I 
know no one, at present, who shows a more original 
native talent or a happier development. Himself a 
Breton, in mind and principle, he guards with jealous 
care the sacred flame of Celtic poesy, which from the 
old Armorican hearthstone had passed into his soul 
and illumined his feelings, his thoughts, his style, his 
whole manner of life. His tales and poems show the 
melancholy of the race, the sadness of the land, the 
sobriety of gestures and attitudes, the tenderness of 
heart, and that old habit of dreaming life instead of 
living it. 

But. the picturesque and the exotic are not his only 
qualities. Scenes and events are symbols to him of the. 
state of the human soul. His cultivated and thought- 
ful spirit rises easily from particulars to generalities ; 
he perceives the deep mystery of the common lot, across. 
the background of which individual destinies some- 
times flash fora moment. So that after charming us. 
with exterior details, with the quaintness of his local 
stories, he touches and moves us by a sort of gloomy 
philosophy. Is it not the sign manual of the great. 
artist to put the human and universal into a special 
and living form ? 

I should like to express here, to Monsieur Le Braz, 
my appreciation of what in his works impresses itself 
so clearly on contemporary literature. I am grateful 
to him for not pursuing psychology, which kills ro- 
mance; for not inserting any sort of philosophic reflec- 
tion in his poetry or his prose; for contenting himself 
with the spontaneous, unconscious philosophy of the: 
human soul which we can find for ourselves in the old 
legends, in the common speech, in the catastrophes of 
elemental passion. In short, Iam grateful to him for 
remaining simply poet and story-teller. I am glad that 
Monsieur Le Braz has a native country and is faithful 
to it; that he lives in his dear Brittany, and has no de- 
sire to leave it ; that, having a Breton soul, he does not 
try to make it a Parisian one; that he is ever pushing 
his roots farther into his native soil, which rewards him 
year by year with her nourishing force, and inspires. 
him with admirable stories. 

Hitherto, Monsieur Le Braz has given us only de- 
tached tales and legends, such as “ Vieilles Histoires 
du Pays Breton,” or ‘‘Paques d’Islande.” Now he has 
accomplished the decisive work of a ripe mind. I do 
not think that I exaggerate in saying that ‘‘Le Gardien 
du Feu” is a masterpiece. It is a gloomy and silent 
tragedy, pervaded by the simple poetry and divine ter- 
ror of the ancient tragedies. 


Monsieur Le Braz is at present professor of 
Celtic literature at the University of Rennes. 
He has accepted an invitation from the Alliance 
Francaise to visit the United States during the 
present year for the purpose of lecturing on the 
Celts of Brittany at several of our American 
universities. He has the happy faculty, not al- 
ways possessed by authors, of speaking as well 
as he writes. 























THE IMPERIAL CHINESE SPECIAL MISSION. 


BY JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 


(Special representative of the United States with the commissioners. ) 


O** of the most distinguished and thoughtful 
of our diplomatists, in speaking of the 
Chinese commission which has just visited this 
country, said that in his judgment the sending 
out of this commission is the most significant 
event of the last hundred years in the history of 
China. Heretofore, the Chinese reformers who 
have advocated the adoption of Western meth- 
ods of government have been frowned upon by 
the rulmg power; but now it seems that the 
government is putting itself at the head of the 
reform movement. This view is confirmed by 
the fact that the commission received its in- 
structions in several long personal interviews 
with their imperial majesties. 

The commission is made up of the two high 
commissioners, their excellencies Tai Hung-chi 
and Tuan Fang, one first secretary, two English 
secretaries, and some thirty-five other persons 
who rank as secretaries. Some of these, such 
as the assistant director of the imperial Chinese 
railways, or the former superintendent of coal 
mines in Hupeh, or General Yao, are technical 
experts, while others are young men of dis- 
tinguished scholarship. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY TAI HUNG-CHI. 
(Imperial High Commissioner.) 




















HIS EXCELLENCY TUAN FANG. 
(Imperial High Commissioner.) 


After the United States, the commission has 
planned to visit Germany, Austria, Italy, and, 
if conditions there permit them to travel with- 
out difficulty, Russia also. Unfortunately for 
the success of their mission, their stay in each 
of these countries is very short, only five weeks 
having been spent in the United States, while 
elsewhere their time will be even more restricted. 

The purpose of the commission is, primarily, 
to make such a study of the political institutions 
of the various countries visited that they will be 
able, on their return, to offer valuable sugges- 
tions for the improvement of their own. There 
is even serious talk among the high officials in 


_ China of some form of a constitution. In con- 


sequence, the commissioners are as eager to 
learn regarding the working of some of our in- 
stitutions as regarding their form of organiza- 
tion. Inasmuch as political reform necessarily 
involves social reform, even as a condition 
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precedent, the commission is devoting special 
attention to the study of education, in universi- 
ties and schools, and to methods of social 
amelioration, in prisons and asylums for the in- 
sane and the poor. They, however, are not 
neglecting the study of our large manufacturing 
plants, and have clearly in mind, also, the 
improvement of the industrial conditions of 
China. It is a matter of peculiar interest that 
the Empress-Dowager charged them to inquire 
especially into the education of girls in the 
United States, since she hoped, on their re- 
turn, to be able to found a school for the educa- 
tion of the daughters of the princes. 

The Chinese are also naturally very restive 
under the ex-territorial jurisdiction of the con- 
sular courts in China, by which any foreigner has 
the right to be tried by his own countrymen and 
under the laws of his own country. The Chinese 
recognize clearly that foreign nations will not 
consent to any modification of the treaties under 
which this right is claimed unless their criminal 
laws are greatly modified. Aside from this di- 
rect practical aim, there can be no doubt that 
the awakening modern spirit in China has led 
the more thoughtful Chinese to consider the 
advisability of establishing institutions for the 
better care and treatment of the unfortunate, 
dependent, and delinquent classes. 

The great efforts put forth by China during 
the last few years to increase her army and put 
it on an effective fighting basis would lead us to 
expect the commissioners to take the interest 
which they did in things military, especially in 
our two great training-schools for sailors and 
soldiers at Annapolis and West Point, and in 
the Springfield arsenal. 

The two high commissioners are men espe- 
cially well equipped for their task. His Excel- 
lency ai Hung-chi is a scholar who while still 
a young man attained the distinction of being 
one of the three best scholars of the year at the 
imperial examination. Some of his brief ad- 
dresses given in this country, often with little 
or no opportunity for preparation, have been 
marked by noteworthy aptness, felicity, and 
soundness of thought. He has at different 
times been in charge of the great civil-service 
examinations in different provinces, and has 
also served in the same capacity at the imperial 
examinations in Peking. Besides these educa- 
tional positions, he has held various important 
political posts at Peking, and when appointed a 
member of the commission was junior president 
of the board of revenue. 

His colleague on the commission, the Viceroy 
Tuan Fang, known as one of the most enlight- 
ened and progressive of the rulers of China, is a 
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man of wide and successful experience as a skilled 
executive. But while he has won his chief re- 
nown in administrative work, he is also a con- 
noisseur of rare Chinese art and antiquities. He 
has probably the finest collection of antiquities, 
bronzes, inscriptions, scrolls, porcelains, sculp- 
tures, paintings, and the like in China, and his 
interest in these collections and studies is second 
only to that of promoting the welfare of his 
people. While he believes heartily in the Chi- 
nese, and in the necessity of their working out, 
their own improvement, he still has not hesitated 
to employ foreign experts to teach his people, 
and is in no sense to be looked upon as anti-for- 
eign, although he is decidedly pro-Chinese. At 
different times governor of four different prov- 
inces, all of them among the greatest of the 
Yangtse Valley, he has twice been acting vice- 
roy in that most impertant region. He is now 
viceroy of Fukien and Chekiang, two provinces 
of China with a population estimated at some 
thirty-five millions. 

To foreigners familiar with Chinese affairs 
he is perhaps best known as the governor who, 
during the Boxer troubles, although a Manchu 
and a relative of Prince Tuan, leader of the anti- 
foreign party at the court, with imminent risk 
to himself, and against the threats of Boxer 
sympathizers, had the superb courage to save 
the lives of all the missionaries and foreigners 
in his province. The missionaries were brought 
together in the capital city and sent out under 
efficient military protection to a place of safety. 
When, on account of the haste of removal, some 
were so short of funds that they could not travel 
in safety, he himself supplied them. As Nichols 
says in his book “Through Hidden Shensi,” 
‘he is regarded by all foreigners in China as a 
hero and as the noblest living Manchu.” And 
yet, at the banquet given in New York by the 
missionary boards, when lauded for this act of 
heroism he replied, with characteristic modesty, 
that he had simply done his every-day duty. 
He had protected the property and the lives of 
the people in his charge ; he had tried to make 
no distinction between persons on account of 
religion, race, or class, whether missionaries, la- 
borers, merchants, or scholars. All were under 
his protection. 

Of even greater significance, as showing his 
broad-mindedness and that of his colleague, 
was the frank statement that the missionaries 
in China had done much good by their estal)- 
lishment of schools and hospitals and their 
thoughtful care of the poor and suffering. . Al- 
though he is not a Christian, and doubtless pre- 
fers the religion of his people to Christianity, 
he still had the courage, as well as the liberal- 
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minded spirit, to ascribe to the missionaries and 
their teachings no small part in the present 
movement toward progress in China. 

It is by similar frank appreciation of the good 
seen in our people and our institutions that the 
commissioners have won for themselves, not 
merely the high esteem, but also the cordial 
sympathy, of all Americans with whom they 
have come in contact. Yet they lave not in 
any way overlooked the fact that there is and has 
been, at times, lack of harmony between the two 
countries. The viceroy spoke at the missionary 
banquet of the fact that at times foreign mis- 
sionaries had interfered with the action of the 
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Chinese courts. He courteously requested the 
missionary boards not merely to discourage such 
interference—as their spokesman said they were 
doing—but to take a step further and forbid it. 
While his Excellency Tai Hung-chi in more 
than one instance referred, in passing, to the 
difficulties which have arisen between the two 
countries, he nevertheless characterized them as 
quarrels which at tithes break out among broth- 
ers, and urged that by fair dealing and justice 
and courtesy on both sides these difficulties, 
with their causes, might be drowned in the 
great ocean which binds the two countries to- 
gether. 











WHAT ENGLAND CAN TEACH US IN ATHLETICS. 


BY G. UPTON HARVEY. 


_* really is not fair or profitable to judge ath- 

letics in general, or any particular sport or 
game, by the benefits secured by the few. The 
test should be the good accruing to the nation 
at large. Athletics should build us up as a peo- 
ple, raise the standard of average manhood, 
and thus benefit us as a nation, rather than de- 
velop a selected few who use their strength and 
skill chiefly as a means of earning money. 

In America, we love our players rather than 
our games. The result is that only one man ina 
thousand acquires the strength and proficiency 
which make him an acceptable player. Our 
athletics develop the few, and benefit us but 
little, if at all, as a people. Of course, we 
turn out teams and individual athletes un- 
equaled anywhere else in the world. But what 
good does that do you and me, who are shut 
out from participation in the games because we 
are not giants in point of strength or wizards 
in point of skill? We are compelled to be 
mere onlookers at the present-day baseball or 
football game, or track meet, to watch the play- 
ers with mingled feelings of awe and admira- 
tion, much as the Romans of old sat about the 
amphitheater and marveled at the exploits of 
the gladiators. The “sport” of the Romans,— 
desperate encounters between man and man, or 
between man and wild beast, — undoubtedly 
developed men of unsurpassed courage, skill, 
and strength ; but did it benefit Rome ? 

Our athletes lead the world. That is a matter 
of record. But how has this superiority been 
achieved? By making athletics a business or 
a profession for selected individuals instead of a 
sport, a pastime, and a recreation for all. Ath- 
letics as we know them may be sport or pas- 
time for us as spectators, but our games are no 
recreation for those who participate in them. 
The desire to excel, to win at any cost, is the 
root of the evil. If we can’t win, we drop out 
of the game and join the ranks of spectators. 
The benefits of participating in an afternoon’s 
sport, even as a loser, are lost sight of. We do 
not play for the sake of playing, or for the bet- 
terment of our physical condition,—we play to 
win, to come out first, to excel our neighbors. 

What we need to learn is to be cheerful losers. 
Any one can be a gracious winner, but few of 
us are good losers. Until we do learn that there 
is something in the game besides the winning of 


it, we cannot hope that our athletics will be of 
general benefit to the nation. 


PLAYING FOR SPORT'S SAKE. 


In England,—in fact, throughout the United 
Kingdom,—athletics are on a different plane. 
Love of sport,—of the game, not the player,— 
is a marked characteristic of the average British 
subject, and it has made the man of Great 
Britain the best-developed of the civilized races 
of the world. I mean by this that, man for 
man, they are unmatched in point of bodily de- 
velopment, that the average of strength and of 
proficiency at outdoor sports is higher among 
them than among the men of any other nation. 
Exceptions do not alter the fact. 

The male Britisher, wherever you find him, 
is interested actively in some outdoor sport. He 
plays at something even when he knows there is 
little or no chance for him to win. He plays to 
win if he can, of course ; but to win is not his 
chief aim. He plays partly for the exercise and 
partly for recreation. In other words, he con- 
siders the benefits to be derived in the shape of 
amusement for the day or hour and betterment 
of health rather than the chance of defeating 
those who play against him. He plays fast and 
hard ; but he does not lose sight of the fact 
that it is play, not a competition in which he 
must win even at the sacrifice of true pleasure. 

In all athletic sports, the benefit really lies in 
the playing, not in the winning. It is no longer 
sport when desire to win makes the contest so 
severe that only a picked few can engage in it 
and these few find pleasure only in the defeat of 
their opponents. Muscle-wrenching, bone-break- 
ing contests between highly trained men are 
encounters, not sport. 


AMERICAN VERSUS BRITISH FOOTBALL. 


The difference between American football and 
the English Rugby game illustrates this point. 
Recently a New Zealand team toured the United 
Kingdom playing Rugby against all comers. 
They played thirty-two games, and that they 
played hard and fast is shown by the fact that 
in thirty-one games they were victorious. Yet 
a broken collar-bone was the most serious injury 
inflicted on any man during these games. Could 
a team come out of as many hard contests at 
the American game with one man uninjured ? 
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‘THE NEW ZEALAND TEAM (RUGBY FOOTBALL) WHICH WON THIRTY-ONE GAMES OUT OF THIRTY-TWO PLAYING AGAINST 
THE LEADING TEAMS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


(The men average about 5 feet 10 inches in height and 175 pounds in weight. 


Note the broad shoulders, and the costumes 


used in playing the game.) 


The New Zealand team visited New York on 
its homeward way, and played an exhibition 
game against a New York team chiefly com- 
posed of men who had learned the game in 
England. The New Yorkers were unable to 
raise a full team, however, so the New Zealand- 
ers loaned a number of their spare men. Dur- 
ing the game a member of the New York team 
had to retire? The New Zealanders promptly 
sent one of their men to fill his place, and played 
out the game one man short, as substitutes are 
not allowed in the English game. 

This game was witnessed by a number of au- 
thorities on American football, and they were 
highly pleased at the exhibition. They saw that 
the game, though fast, was devoid of rough play, 
and that no player was seriously injured, not- 
withstanding the absence of armor. The cos- 
tume of the player at Rugby football consists 
of a light Jersey, running-breeches, short stock- 
ings, and shoes. The knees are bare, and if 
shin-guards are ever worn they are placed under 
the stockings, for a player is ashamed to wear 
them openly. 

What astonished the spectators most, per- 
haps, was the openness of the play, the wonder- 
ful passing of the ball, and the accurate kicking 
of it by men running at top speed. It was con- 
ceded that the Rugby game is more interesting 
to watch than ours, requires quite as much speed 
and skill, and is far less dangerous. Itis a 


game that can be played by any one of average 
strength and skill, and a mild form of training 
is all that is necessary. A man of light build 
who is speedy and uses his brains has an equal 
chance with a man of brawn, and in this Rugby 
football is typical of English athletics generally. 
Take any of their sports, and you will find that 
it is something to afford an afternoon’s amuse- 
ment and to “keep a chap fit” for the remainder 
of the week,—a game that any one can take a 
hand in. 


TRAINING IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


Those who have read “Tom Brown’s School 
Days” will have got a fair idea of the methods 
employed at English schools. They believe that 
a certain amount of sport is as necessary for a 
boy as is his Latin and Greek. He is compelled 
to take part in the games. The British idea was 
put into words by Samuel Smiles when he 
wrote: “Cultivate the physical powers exclu- 
sively, and you have an athlete or a savage ; the 
moral only, and you have an enthusiast or a 
maniac ; the intellectual only, and you have a 
diseased oddity, it may be a monster. It is only 
by wisely training all three ae admis that the 
complete man can be formed.” 

If the English idea were ineddand into our 
schools it would make for the better all-around 
development of our citizens. When the English 


lad goes to school, at about nine years of age, 
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THE AMERICAN TEAM SCRIMMAGE, 


he is compelled to take part in the sports as 
regularly as he does his lessons. The masters 
play with the boys and instruct them, develop- 
ing their weaker points and teaching them to 
use their strength to best advantage. After a 
time the youngster makes his form or class team 
and plays against another form. From that 
hour until he is an old man he is a lover of out- 
door sports, and in nine cases out of ten takes 
an active interest in at least one game. 

It is a well-known fact that those who are 
successful in life, generally speaking, are men 
whose bodies are sound and well developed. 
The robust man, because of his greater capacity 
for work, has a tremendous advantage over his 
competitor whose physical condition is poor. 
On the other hand, you will notice that as a 
rule big men of wonderful physical develop- 
ment are not what one would call successful 
men ; that is to say, they are rarely intellectual 
enough to succeed in a profession or in business. 

The training-table as it exists in our schools 
and colleges is unknown in England. Whether 
a boy is simply keeping fit for his first-year 
sports or training for his ‘varsity team, the 


method is practically the same. He is up in 
the morning early, into light attire, and off for 
a run across country with a number of his class- 
mates or team mates. No one thinks of setting 
a pace too warm for the slowest of the party. 
They jog along for miles, chatting and joking as 
they go, returning in time for a cold plunge be- 
fore breakfast. The run may, and usually does, 
end in a sprint, but there is nothing of that con- 
stant effort to be first in so common among 
our young athletes during the training period. 

An athlete on a track team “ gets into condi- 
tion” by taking a few practice runs, and then 
enters for every event on the programme. He 
may come off with an armful of cups, or he 
may show last in everything. It’s all the same 
to him ; he has had his afternoon of sport, and 
has improved his physical condition. Sport of 
this kind does not develop record -makers who so 
far outclass their friends and acquaintances that 
there is no competition between them, and there- 
fore no sport ; it does not develop men who are 
fit only to become professional atiletes or police- 
men. It does do much to build up the bodies 
and stimulate the brains of the whole race. 














THE ENGLISH ‘‘SCRUM,”’ IN WHICH THE SEVEN MEN ON EACH SIDE LOCK ARMS AND SHOULDERS, FORMING A WEDGE. 





























A CONFERENCE IN CHAMBERS. 


(Judge *“ Ben” B. Lindsey, of Denver, Colo., with some of ** his boys.”’) 


THE CHILDREN’S COURT IN AMERICAN 
CITY LIFE. | 


BY FRANCES MAULE BJORKMAN. 


Le abe years ago, before there was such a 

thing as a juvenile court, a boy of nine was 
arrested in Denver for burglary. He was 
brought into the criminal court, tried as a bur- 
glar, and sent to jail. He served a term of years, 
during which he learned thoroughly the trade 
which he had been accused of plying. When he 
was released he began to practice it in earnest. 
He was rearrested, recommitted, and, after a sec- 
ond term, turned loose again, a more accomplished 
burglar than before. A few months ago he was 
shot at by the Denver police in an attempt to 
escape a third arrest. He was captured and 
brought into the Juvenile Court, still a mere child 
that ought to have been going to school. 

Judge “ Ben” B. Lindsey, who presides over 
this tribunal, was confronted by a bold, hard- 
ened, and unnaturally sharp young expert in 
crime who had mystified the police by telling 
half-a-dozen different stories. Judge Lindsey 
hegan by telling the hoy that he didn’t believe 
him to be half as “tough a kid” as the police 
lad made him out, and that he would not be 
“sent up” if he was “square with the court” 


and made a clean breast of his trouble with the 
“cops.” 

This new treatment got from the boy his real 
story. He had been led into his first offense by 
a desire for a knife with which to make a kite. 
His father refused to get him one, and he broke 
into a barber shop and took a razor. Accord- 
ing to the letter of the criminal law, the boy 
had committed a burglary. As there was no 
“juvenile” law at the time, he was dealt with as 
a professional housebreaker. Asked.about his 
first trial, he said to Judge Lindsey : 

“Aw, de guy wid de whiskers wot sat up on de 
high bench looked over at de ‘cop,’ and de ‘cop’ he says, 
‘Dis'is a very bad kid; he broke into Smith’s barber 
shop and took a razor, and he admits it, yer Honor.’ 
Den de guy on de high bench sends me up widout 
givin’ me a chanct to say a woid.” 

Thus, the boy was well started on a criminal 
career lhefore,he was ten years old. Fortunate- 
ly, he fell into the hands of the Denver Juve- 
nile Court, which had been established in the in- 
terval between his second and third arrest, while 
he was still able to “pull up.” Instead of tell- 
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ing him that he was a bad boy and sending him 
to jail again, Judge Lindsey told him that he 
was a “bully fellow” and sct him free—on pro- 
bation. To-day that boy is going uphill as fast 
as he was going downhill before. 





A MOVEMENT REACHING ALL ENGLISH-SPEAKING 
LANDS. 


This case, taken from the official records, il- 
lustrates the general principle upon which juve- 
nile courts are conducted, and shows what they 
accomplish in actual results. In their seven 
years of existence they have been accepted 
everywhere as the only effective, as well as the 
only humane, method of dealing with delinquent 
children. Samuel J. Barrows, United States 
Commissioner. to the International Prison Com- 
mission, says, in his report, that the establish- 
ment of juvenile courts is the most notable de- 
velopment in judicial principles of the present 
century, and that never before has a judicial re- 
form made such rapid progress. 

In 1898 there was not a juvenile court in the 
world, and children were arrested, indicted, 
tried, convicted, sentenced, and imprisoned in 
company with and exactly in the same manner 
as adult criminals in every one of the United 
States except New York and Massachusetts, 
where there were ineffective laws permitting 
‘‘child criminals” to be tried apart from adults. 

To-day, twenty-two States have some form of 
legislation for juvenile delinquents, and thirty- 
eight cities have juvenile courts in varying de- 
grees of perfection. In almost all the other 
States, bills are pending for the establishment 
of such courts. Following the lead of the 
United States, juvenile courts have been estab- 
lished in Toronto, Canada, and throughout Aus- 
tralia. In the Irish cities of Dublin, Cork, and 
Belfast, special days are set apart for the hear- 
ing of children’s cases, and in England and 
Scotland efforts are now being made to secure 
the complete system which has been adopted 
here. 


THE CHILD DELINQUENT NOT A CRIMINAL. 


As each community has formulated its law 
to meet its own peculiar needs, details vary as 
much as the communities themselves ; but as 
all the juvenile courts in existence have been 
modeled upon the principles and methods in use 
in New York, Chicago, and Denver, these three 
types together may be said to represent the va- 
rious forms of the juvenile-court ideas thus far 
realized. 

The basic principle is that the child offender 
is not a criminal, and cannot be treated as a 
criminal. The Illinois law sets it forth in so 


many words. New York provides that children 
under sixteen years of age charged with felony 
shall be treated as misdemeanants. Colorado 
characterizes child law-breakers as «juvenile 
disorderly persons.” In most of the other States 
they are known as “ delinquent children.” 

The law provides that juvenile offenders must 
be tried apart from adult criminals; that they 
must be taken care of, both pending trial and 
after commitment, in institutions where they 
will not come in contact with adult criminals ; 
and that, whenever possible, they must be re- 
leased under the care of probation officers rather 
than sent to reformatories. Judge Richard S. 
Tuthill, who has presided over the Chicago court 
since its establishment, has crystallized the spirit 
of the juvenile-court principle in a single sen- 
tence. 

“The idea of punishment is eliminated,” he 
says, ‘‘and the facts are considered simply as 
evidence to show whether the child is in a con- 
dition of delinquency, so that the State, standing 
in loco parentis, ought to enter upon the exercise 
of parental care over him.” 


PROBATION VERSUS IMPRISONMENT. 


The effective administration of this principle 
may almost be said to depend upon the proba- 
tion system. Juvenile courts were created to 
keep children out of jails as much as for any 
other reason. Reformatories were found almost 
as bad as jails intheir influence. First offenders 
are, therefore, committed to institutions only 
when their home surroundings demand removal 
for their own good, or when they have reached 
such a depth of incorrigibility that they have to 
be protected from themselves. 

In nine cases out of ten the first offender is 
released on probation. It is then the duty of 
the probation officer to visit him at his home at 
regular intervals ; to see that he is carrying out 
the instructions of the court, and that the home 
environment is favorable to growth and improve- 
ment; to try to eliminate unfavorable condi- 
tions, and to bring him into court again if he 
cannot be taken care of properly outside an 
institution. 

The work is intimate and personal. It is the 
officer’s business to find out the cause of the 
boy’s delinquency, and to try to remove it. If 
he is a member of a street “ gang,” or a resident 
of a bad neighborhood, the officer must report 
the fact to the court, and the court may order 
the parents to seek better surroundings. If he 
has a bad reputation in school, or if he has in- 
curred the ill-will of his teacher, the officer may 
arrange to have him transferred to another 
school. If he is of working age, the officer must 
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get him a position, and take care afterward that 
his interests are not jeopardized by the fact that 
he has been in trouble. 

As the office of these new public servants is 
still a novelty, many States are still undecided 
as to the best way of providing for their support. 
In some, notably Illinois and Pennsylvania, there 
is a strong prejudice against appropriation and 
appointment, as tend- 
ing to involve in poli- 
tics an office whose 
incumbents should 
be chosen for fitness 
only. InotherStates, 
especially Colorado, 
Indiana, and Missou- 
ri, provision is made 
for the salaries of 
probation officers in 
the regular State ap- 
propriations. In New 
York City, the pro- 
bation officers are 
the agents of the So- 
ciety for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to 
Children. As the 
wealth and power of 
this organization in- 
sures enough officers 
of a superior charac- 
ter to cover the whole 
field of work, and 
as its superintendent, 
K. Fellows Jenkins, 
has had a thirty- 
years’ experience of 
the work and the 
books of the society 
cover the records of 
delinquent children 
for nearly half a century, New York is better 
equipped in this respect than any other city. 

The men in charge of the Chicago court com- 
plain that the provisions for probation officers 
are wholly inadequate. The State pays out for 
this purpose only the salaries of a dozen police- 
men detailed to the court. The rest of the work 
is done by volunteer philanthropists, and by from 
ten to fifteen women supported by the Chicago 
Woman's Club. 


THE DENVER SYSTEM AND JUDGE LINDSEY’S 
UNIQUE COURT. 


In Denver, the probation system has, perhaps, 
been developed to its highest point. To the 
regular work of the officers is added a report 
system whicl even surpasses probation in keep- 





JUDGE “BEN” B. LINDSEY, OF DENVER, COLO. 


(The good friend of all boys, under whose administration the 
probation system has resulted in hundreds of cases of actual 
reformation without commitment to a reformatory.) 


ing track of the progress of the delinquent 
toward reform. 

Each boy brought into court is given a card 
setting forth a number of questions that bear 
upon his conduct. This he is required to pre- 
sent at court every other Saturday morning after 
it has been filled out and signed by his teacher. 

At these Saturday morning sessions Judge 

Lindsey makes it a 

point not to sit on the 

bench. He goes 
downamong the boys 
and examines the re- 
port of each one with 
the deepest personal 
solicitude. Ifthe re- 
port is good, he con- 
gratulates the boy 
and télls the other fel- 
lows that “ Billy’s got 
* the laugh on the 
‘¢cops’ now, because 
he has cut out swip- 
ing things and is 
beating every other 
boy in his class.” If 
the report is bad, the 


boy with kind ques- 
tions until he gets at 
the cause and decides 
upon a remedy. 

Colorado is the 
only State, except In- 
diana, that has estab- 
lished its court and 
framed its law after- 
ward. In1903,when 
the complete juvenile 
statute was enacted, 
Judge Lindsey’s 
court had been in operation for two years under 
the ‘School Law ” of 1899, which provided that 
child law-breakers might be proceeded against 
as ‘juvenile disorderly persons.” 

The leaders of the juvenile-court movement 
in Denver thus learned from experience what 
they required in their law and asked for it. 
The resuit was an audaciously picturesque and 
unconventional departure from ordinary legisla- 
tive methods. An unprecedented feature was 
the act holding responsible all persons—whether 
parents or not—contributing to the delinquency 
of a child, the maximum penalty being one thou- 
sand dollars fine or one year’s imprisonment. 
The law was framed primarily to reach parents 
who kept their children out of school to work, 
but was afterward made general to cover the 
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TYPES OF STREET CHILDREN BROUGHT BEFORE 
JUDGE LINDSEY. 


cases of messenger companies sending boys into 
improper places, railroad employees permitting 
boys to steal rides on trains and to carry off 
coal and brasses from the yards, and all persons 
sending children to saloons and instructing them 
in crime. 

Judge Lindsey’s method of holding court is 
unexampled. He takes his place among the boys 
as one of themselves. He talks to them in their 
own language and makes free use of their slang. 
His method of examination is fraternal rather 
than paternal. He even fosters in the boys the 
idea that his own tenure of office depends upon 
their good behavior. 

“It’s just this way,” he says. ‘I'd like to 
keep you fellows out of Golden,”—the town 
where the Boys’ Industrial School is located,— 
“but I’m afraid if I do I'll lose my job. People 
are always saying that I’m too lenient with you 
kids anyhow, and if I do let you off you'll go 
out and swipe something again, and then I'll get 
blamed for it, and, like as not, I'll get kicked 
out of this court.” 

The consequence of this is that Judge Lindsey 
is often earnestly assured by the boys that he 
“needn't worry about them getting him into 
trouble,”—an assurance which Judge Lindsey 
always receives with grave thanks. 

Another impression among the boys which 
Judge Lindsey does nothing to correct is that 
the police of Denver are against the court and in 
favor of putting all the boys in jail. Therefore, 
it is believed that every time a boy on probation 
is caught in a new offense the “cops” have a joke 
on the judge. The result is a universal pride in 
‘fooling the ‘cops’” and “staying with” the court. 
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An unforeseen outgrowth of this sympathetic 
understanding is the voluntary delinquent. This 
is a boy who comes to Judge Lindsey of his own 
free will to own up to a fault or vice which he 
cannot overcome by himself and to ask the judge 
for help. There have been nearly two hundred 
of these in the past two years. Often the boys 
under probation bring them in, and the judge 
himself is always careful to let it be known that 
the court is as anxious to help a boy who has 
never been arrested as a boy who has. It is 
partly due to this that boys in Denver are not 
ashamed of having been before Judge Lindsey, 
but speak of themselves with real pride as “ be- 
longing to the Juvenile Court.” 

The consequence is that the tribunal has de- 
veloped into a sort of “trouble bureau,” where 
any boy who is in any difficulty can appeal for 
assistance. A bell-boy who spilled ink on the 
floor of a room in the hotel where he was em- 
ployed came to Judge Lindsey with the infor- 
mation that ten dollars had been deducted from 
his wages. Judge Lindsey interviewed the ho- 
tel-keeper and adjudicated the matter without 
injustice to either boy or employer. Another 
boy,—a mere twelve-year-old, who had never 
been in court himself,—came to the judge and 
consulted him gravely in regard to his brother, 
aged ten, who had been giving his mother great 
anxiety. The judge listened with respectful 
sympathy, and had the younger brother placed 
under probation. Now that boy is bringing bad 
boys into court himself. 

The attitude of the boys toward the court is 
shown by a proposition submitted recently by 
one of Judge Lindsey’s probationers. 

“‘Now, Judge,” said the boy, ‘‘dere ain’t no use tryin’ 
to get de ‘cops’ to stop de kids shootin’ craps and swipin’ 
t?ings. De ‘cops’ can’t doit. De kids is toosharp for’em. 
De way to git it stopped is to git de gang up here an’ 
tell em you want it done. Dere ain’t a kid, in my opin- 
ion, dat won’t go down de line wid you.” 


Judge Lindsey has, apparently, endless re- 
sources for boy-reaching. When he saw that thie 
dime-novel habit was bringing many otherwise 
good boys within his jurisdiction, he did not be- 
gin a campaign against the dime novel. He re 
placed it with good juvenile periodicals. When 
it became evident that the lack of facilities for 
cleanliness and the need for clothes were often 
the first causes leading to delinquency, Judge 
Lindsey asked for and secured a juvenile court 
rain-bath and outfitting department. When he 
learned that what appeared on the surface to | 
bad morals was often only bad eyesight, he hai 
a physician appointed to make a physical exam- 
ination of every boy brought into court. To 
these minor details of the court work Judge 
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Judge Richard S. Tuthill, 
of Chicago. 


Judge George W. Stubbs, 
of Indianapolis. 





Judge W. H. Olmsted, 
of New York. 


THREE REPRESENTATIVE MAGISTRATES OF AMERICAN CHILDREN’S COURTS. 


Lindsey attributes many of his most brilliant 
cures. 
COMMITMENT USUALLY UNNECESSARY. 


Commitment, with Judge Lindsey, is always a 
last resort. So far, out of the hundreds of boys 
who have been in court, only eighteen have been 
sent to the Industrial School. The method of 
commitment is all Judge Lindsey’s own. He 
simply gives the boy the warrant and tells him 
to go out to Golden and lock himself up. Not 
one boy has betrayed the judge’s trust, although 
the trip furnishes numerous opportunities for 
escape in a street-car ride across the city to the 
railroad station, a train ride to the Golden sta- 
tion, in the foothills, and a half-mile walk to the 
institution. ‘The superintendent is not even no- 
tified to look out for the boy’s arrival. 

Although, as a concession to possible attacks 
upon its constitutionality, the Colorado law has 
provided for a jury trial and representation by at- 
torney for juvenile delinquents when demanded, 
no jury has yet been drawn and no attorney has 
yet been appointed in the Denver court. The 
principle upon which it is operated is that the 
court itself is the best conservator of the child’s 
interests. 

For results, the Denver court boasts that 95 
per cent. of the boys are treated successfully 
without commitment, and that out of the 5 per 
cent. committed not one boy is considered a 


hopeless case. Opposed to this stands a record 
of 90 per cent. convicted and 75 per cent. sent 
to jails or reformatories under the old criminal 
system. ; 

CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK,—A CONTRAST. 


A glance at the comparative statistics of Den- 
ver and New York will show, however, that the 
methods in use in Denver, efficient as they are 
there, could hardly be applied to the larger city. 
The number of children brought into the Juvenile 
Court in one year in Denver was 389. The num- 
ber brought into the Children’s Court in New 
York during the same year was 7,631. The im- 
mense volume of routine court business alone in 
New York makes a certain degree of formality 
necessary. The social conditions of New York 
produce a brand of delinquency altogether more 
difficult to deal with than that of Denver. The 
population of Denver is less than 175,000. The 
city has no tenements, and practically no slums. 
The foreign population,—which Ernest W. Coul- 
ter, deputy clerk of the Children’s Court in New 
York, ’says supplies the courts with most of their 
delinquents,—is small, and generally of a supe- 
rior class. Inthe poorest Denver homes, space, 
light, fresh air, and sunshine,—those great morai 
factors,—are as common as they are rare in New 
York. 

-The delinquents brought before Judge Lind- 
sey are, as a rule, bright, well-informed Ameri- 
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can boys, with a good working knowledge of 
American institutions and an instinctive feeling 
for American ideas. 

Through the New York Children’s Court pours 
an endless tide of little aliens from the most 
squalid and overcrowded parts of the city, dumb 
with terror at the unknown, ignorant of any be- 
neficent intent on the part of the court, and often 
unfamiliar with the language. 

In dealing with these children the intimate, 
personal methods of the Denver court are well- 
nigh impossible. At any rate, the New York 
Children’s Court is essentially a court. The 
judge sits on the bench in his imposing silk 
gown, the child is required to plead “ guilty” or 
‘‘not guilty,” and is represented by an attorney. 
Witnesses are called, sworn, and examined in 
the regular manner. Justice Joseph M. Deuel, 
author of the legislation creating the Children’s 
Court and one of its justices, says that there is 
an intentional suppression of all sympathy and 
sentiment during trial, but that the child is given 
the advantage of every technicality known to 
criminal practice. No special judge is assigned 
to hear the cases, but the justices of the Court 
of Special Sessions, of which the Children’s 
Court is a division, sit there in their regular or- 
der of rotation. 

Ilaving a whole building exclusively for its 
own uses, the New York Children’s Court can 
keep its delinquents apart from one another, as 
well as from adult criminals. It is a part of the 
New York law that no child shall be permitted 
to hear another child’s case except when they 
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are charged with the same offense. The upper 
floor of the court building is divided into small 
rooms, where the children are kept until their 
cases are called. First offenders of eight and 
nine are in this way kept entirely apart from 
chronic cases of fourteen and fifteen. Trial must 
take place the day after arrest. Pending trial, 
the child is cared for in the rooms of the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 


THE CHICAGO METHOD. 


The Chicago Juvenile Court has also conspicu- 
ous points of interest. It was the first to be 
established, and it has succeeded in combining 
a high degree of intimate and personal work 
with an immense volume of business. To indi- 
cate the importance of its mission, it was made a 
division of the Circuit Court—the highest court 
of original jurisdiction in the State. The regu- 
lar judges were empowered to select one of their 
number, on account of his interest in and pecul- 
iar fitness for the work, to do juvenile-court 
.duty. This arrangement insured, at the outset 
of the work, the appointment of Judge Richard 
S. Tuthill, one of the leaders in the effort to 
secure juvenile legislation, and one of the first 
advocates of the juvenile-court principle. Since 
the first day of court, Judge Tuthill has been 
intimately connected with the work, and though 
he has since been succeeded in the actual hear- 
ing of the cases by Judge Mack, his influence is 
still felt, and, as in the case of Judge Lindsey 
in Denver, the Juvenile Court can hardly be im- 
agined as having any existence apart from him. 

The method of hearing 
cases in Chicago is a compro- 
mise between the formality 
of the New York court and 
the reckless unconventional- 
ity of Judge Lindsey’s tri- 
bunal. Judge Tuthill says 
of it: 


I have aiways endeavored to 
act in each case as I would if 
my own son were before me in 
my library at home charged with 
some misconduct. I know of no 
more helpful principle to be 
guided by than that embodied in 
the Golden Rule, modified to 
read, ‘*Do unto this child as you 
would wish to have another in 
your place do unto yours !” 


Throughout this article 
juvenile delinquents have 
been referred to as boys. 
There are practically no girl 
delinquents. In all the juve- 
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nile courts, girls form 
only about one-tenth 
of the whole number 
of children_arrested. 
Out of the 568 girls 
convicted in the New 
York Children’s 
Court during the year 
ending December 31, 
1904, 426 were cases 
of improper guardian- 
ship. Only 23 girls 
were convicted of lar- 
ceny, as against 548 
boys. One girl was 
convicted of burgla- 
ry, while the same 
crime was brought 
home to 185 boys. 
The rest were con- 
victed of petty viola- — 
tions of ordinances. 
Like Judge Lind- 
sey in Denver, Judge 
George W. Stubbs, of the Police Court in Indi- 
anapolis, had a juvenile court in operation before 
Indiana passed the law which gave juvenile courts 
to Terre Haute, Fort Wayne, Crown Point, and 
Evansville as well as Indianapolis. In St. Louis, 














A NEW YORK NEWSBOY AS 
FOUND ON A WINTER DAY. 


the Humanity Society, an organization of women, 
fought for three years before it finally procured 
the legislation which, in 1903, established juve- 
nile courts in Kansas City and St. Louis. The 
trial and conviction of a little girl of eight for 
arson started the agitation, carried on chiefly by 
the Mother’s Congress and the New Century 
(Woman's) Club, which gave a juvenile court to 
Philadelphia in the same year. Although Mas- 
sachusetts was the first State to pass a law per- 
mitting children to be tried apart from adults, 
Boston has yet no regular juvenile court. A 
movement has been started to secure a juvenile 
court in Washington, and children’s cases are 
already heard apart from those of adults. Other 
cities in which some form of special provision 
for children is made are San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, in California ; New Haven, in Connec- 
ticut ; Pueblo, in Colorado ; Wilmington, in Del- 
aware ; Atlanta, in Georgia ; Springfield, in IIli- 
nois; Dubuque and Des Moines, in lowa; New 
Orleans, in Louisiana; Lowell, in Massachu- 
setts ; Baltimore, in Maryland ; Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Newark and Eliza- 
beth, in New Jersey ; Brooklyn, Syracuse, and 
Buffalo, in New York; Cleveland and Cincin- 
nati, in Ohio; Pittsburg and Chester, in Penn- 
sylvania ; Providence, in Rhode Island; Mil- 
waukee, in Wisconsin. 





THE DENVER JUVENILE COURT IN SESSION—JUDGE LINDSEY ON THE BENCH. 
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A TYPICAL HOUSEHOLD IN THE ‘“‘ HOUSES OF THE CHILDREN” IN PARIS. 


(A French workman and his wife at luncheon with their seven children. 


HOW 


This man earns but $60 a month.) 


PARIS PROVIDES FOR THE HOUSING OF 


LARGE FAMILIES. 


T this moment France is fairly flooded with 
literature on the vital subject of the de- 
creasing birth-rate. Bills intended to mitigate 
the evil are being introduced in Parliament, and 
the “depopulation peril” is being discussed in 
every town and village of the republic. Last, 
but not least, influential societies with powerful 
backing are being formed, foremost among them 
the National Alliance for Increasing the French 
Population, which was established in 1896. The 
literature of this society points out that, accord- 
ing to the best authorities, Russia will double 
her population in fifty years, Norway and Swe- 
den in fifty-two, England and Germany in fifty- 
five, while France will take, at the present rate, 
nearly a hundred and eighty-five ! 
Among the points emphasized by this national 
alliance are the following : 
1. France is on the way to become a third- 
rate power. 
2. This tendency is due to a diminishing 
birth-rate. 
3. It is the duty of every man to contribute 
to the perpetuity of his country as much as it is 
his duty to defend it. 


4. To bring up a child is a duty to the state 
at least equal to that of paying taxes. 

5. Adequately to discharge this duty, every 
family should have at least three children. 

6. Families with more than three children 
should be exempt from taxation. 

7. Infants should be protected, in order to di- 
minish their mortality. 

In 1901, the French Senate appointed an extra 
parliamentary commission to study this ‘mo- 
mentous question.” It had been said that one of 
the chief causes of the evil was the neglect in 
France of religious practice and belief. It was, 
certainly known that not the poorest depart- 
ments showed a specially low birth-rate, for even 
prosperous Burgundy and Normandy made a de- 
plorable showing. Brittany, on the other hand, 
as well as the Auvergne and Aveyron, seemed 
fairly fruitful. Deterioration of the soil, pater- 
nal selfishness, heavy taxation, and other causes 
that had been alleged were all inquired into. 

Undoubtedly, taxation in France is extremely 
heavy. There is a poll-tax, a rent-tax, a dog-tax, 
a land-tax, a vehicle-tax, a door-and-window-tax, 
and two customs duties on all foodstuffs. While 
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A TYPICAL ROW OF BUILDINGS ERECTED IN PARIS BY THE 
**SOCIETE POUR LES LOGEMENT DES FAMILLES NOM- 
BREUSES,” OR ‘ASSOCIATION FOR THE ACCOMMODATION 
OF FAMILIES WITH MANY CHILDREN.” 


in England the average tax is but $9.65, and in 
Germany $11.19, Frenchmen are at present pay- 
ing more than $25 a head. Such burdens, it 
was found, more than all else discouraged par- 
ents from adding new ex- 
penses in the way of more 
mouths to feed and more lit- 
tle bodies to clothe. Then, 
again, in the matter of mili- 
tary service, M. Y ves Guyot, 
former Minister of Public 
Works, says: “It is one of 
the chief elements in the 
causes of the arrest of our 
population.” 

M. Guyot also criticised 
the laws of inheritance and 
the methods of dividing 
property, quoting Renan, 
who opined that “French 
society seems constructed 
as though man were a theo- 
retical being, destined to 
live alone, without family or 
relations with other men.” 
Beyond doubt, families in 
France appear to be taxed 
according to their size. 
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Renters with large families obviously need larger 
houses than bachelors ; and taxes being assessed 
on the amount of rent, it follows that the father 
of a family pays far more than the bachelor, and 
so with regard to the tax on doors and windows, 
and the “octroi,” or city tax on foodstuffs. 

M. Bertillon maintains that each family should 
have not less than three children,—two to re- 
place the father and mother, and a third to fill 
up any vacancy by death or emigration. He 
also advocates lightening the taxes for parents 
with large families ; removing taxes altogether 
from those with more than three children, and 
putting a special tax upon maidens, bachelors, 
and families without any children at all. 

Various methods have also been suggested 
for the complete or partial exemption from mili- 
tary service of young men who have many 
brothers and sisters. Efforts in this direction 
have already been made by the administration 
of the internal revenue, which grants a pension 
of $11.50 for each child in a family over and 
above three children. Again, the Northern 
Railroad Company of France allows each em- 
ployee an increased pension for every child 
above two children in his family ; and in the 
Ministry of Marine certain gratuities are dis- 
tributed at the end of the year according to the 
number of children in the families of clerks and 
other employees. 


‘¢THE NUMEROUS FAMILY SOCIETY.” 


France, too, is doing much to reduce infant 
mortality, and in the last hundred years this 





A FAMILY OF TEN CHILDREN FROM ONE OF THE SOCIETY'S BUILDINGS. 
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has fallen from 28.2 to 22.1 for every 1,000 of 
the populatien. The annual loss, however, still 
remains at 170,000 children less than one year 
old. All these conditions have led to the form- 
ing of several philanthropic societies made up 
of wealthy physicians, bankers, and patriots of 
rank and wealth of both sexes, who have deter- 
mined to provide exceptional accommodation 
for parents with large families. For the Paris 
landlord is even more preposterous in his de- 
mands than his brother of London or New York 
—especially when dealing with the poorer and 
lower middle classes, who have by far the most 
numerous fainilies. 
cieties comes the Société des Logements pour 
Familles Nombreuses, whose name admirably ex- 
presses its purpose. This society was formed 
under the patronage of a millionaire physician, 
Dr. Broca, and M. Gompel, president of another 
very useful association, known as l’Abri, or 
the Shelter, which provides a temporary asylum 
for the city’s outcasts. Also on the board of 
the Numerous Family Society are M. Bloch, a 
merchant of great wealth ; M. Vert, mayor of 
the XXth Arrondissement of Paris; and the 
Mesdames Chavarne, well-known philanthropic 
sisters of the quarter. 

The society has built in the Ménilmontant 
Quarter, with great care and much attention to 





THIS LARGE FAMILY LIVES IN AN APARTMENT RENTING 
FOR $20 A YEAR. 


Foremost among these so- . 








HALLWAY IN ONE OF THE SOCIETY’S BUILDINGS. 


(Notice the two balustrades, one for the children and one 
for adults.) 


detail, many blocks of quite admirable flats for 
the reception of only very large families. Each 
block consists of three wings, specially planned 
by the great architect, M. Debrie, who has built 
many large hospitals, schools, and philanthropic 
institutions all over France. Each pile contains 
seventy-five apartments, with rentals ranging 
from $20 to $80 a year ; and all the flats, even 


at the first-named very low rent, are perfect 


models of what a healthy place of residence 
should be where there are many small children. 


APARTMENTS AT $20 A YEAR. 


All the staircases, both outside and in, have 
double hand-rails,—one for adults, and the other 
at a more convenient height for the little ones. 
It has indeed been a boon to struggling parents 
in Paris, this provision of an apartment suitable 
for a numerous family and in the very heart of 
the great city, near the father’s work, at a rent 
so low as twenty dollars a year. In these, the 
cheapest of all, there is a kitchen-dining-room, 
with an ingenious modern stove which not only 
cooks for the family but also warms the whole 
apartment. 

Also included in this rent, which many a poor 
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family pays in a month in an American city, are 
likewise a bedroom for the parents, and two 
other bedrooms, one for the girls and another for 
the boys. Every room, without exception, is, 
through the ingenuity of the architect, thorough- 
ly well lighted, with big cheerful windows admit- 
ting the sunlight. A distinctive feature is the 
great broad balconies outside the windows on 
every floor, where the children can play in safety 
or bask in the sun on Sundays and holidays 
when the streets might be unsafe. 


VERITABLE ‘‘ HOUSES OF THE CHILDREN.” 


‘Les Maisons des Enfants,” as they are called, 
have only just been established in Paris, but they 
are looked upon as the beginning of an immense 
movement to house, not only the larger families 
of the poorer classes, but also those of hundreds 
of thousands of the middle classes whose busi- 
ness calls for the presence in the heart of the 
city of the head of the family. s 

Before the “Houses of the Children” came 
into being such parents might spend day after 
day wearily walking the streets in search of 


family accommodation, and almost going down 
on their knees in vain to janitors and landlords, 
whom nothing could induce to admit a family 
of childrea into their “exclusive” and high- 
priced apartment-houses. 

Needless to say, this association, and several 
others recently formed or now forming, backed 
by philanthropic capital and with the same end 
in view, do not care for any particular return 
upon their money so that future citizens be 
housed in light and airy rooms and their com- 
fort catered to by architect, landlord, and con- 
cierge. Branch societies are putting up apart- 
ment-houses, also for very large families up to 
ten and twelve children, with gardens as play- 
grounds for the little ones. The sites chosen, 
however, will naturally be a little out of Paris, 
in places where the price of land is not alto- 
gether prohibitive. But the fact remains that 
France is so alive to the “depopulation peril” 
that some of her foremost citizens are building 
‘‘ Houses of the Children” and positively ad- 
vertising for tenants with large families only. 

The rents, as usual, will barely pay the ex- 





CHILDREN AT PLAY IN 


ONE OF THE COURTYARDS, 
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THE ROOF PLAYGROUNDS OF THE ‘‘HOUSES OF THE CHILDREN,” IN PARIS. 


penses of management; and in the new piles 
now being erected there will be the same gener- 
ous provision of air and sunshine, with gardens 
filled with flowers, trees, and spacious lawns, so 
that the little ones may be brought up in close 
communion with nature. It is highly instruc- 
tive to call upon certain households in these 
blocks. One man and his wife were just sitting 
down to déjeuner with their seven bright-eyed, 
healthy children. The father earned only $15 a 
week,—the salary of a girl stenographer in New 
York,—and yet on this Monsieur 8. contrives to 
feed his family well, clothe them respectably, 
give them all a good education, and pay his rent 
with exemplary punctuality. 





THE PHIPPS HOUSES IN NEW YORK. 


This idea of the ‘‘ Houses of the Children” 
has already spread to London, and is even with 
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us in New York, where the plans for the first of 
the new model tenements to be erected under 
the provisions of the $1,000,000 gift by Mr. 
Henry Phipps, the steel magnate of Pittsburg, 
have been filed with the Tenement House De- 
partment. Phipps House No. 1 will be opened 
this year in East Thirty-first Street, - between 
First and Second avenues. 

The cost of the first block will be about $225,- 
000. It will have a frontage of 180 feet, with 
two large archways leading into courtyards or- 
namented with playing fountains. There will 
be a kindergarten in the cellar accommodating 
200 children, under competent teachers ; rooms 
for the storage of perambulators ; garbage in- 
cineration plants ; roof-gardens ; hygienic laun- 
dries ; heating apparatus of the most modern 
kind, and large, bright rooms, with a shower- 
bath for eaeh family. 
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A GANG OF FILIPINO LABORERS OPENING UP STREET FOR TROLLEY TRACKS IN MANILA. 


THE FILIPINO LABOR 


JU Pe 


BY GEORGE H. GUY. 


|= United States had no sooner assumed 
sovereignty over the Philippine Islands 
than it began to educate the people. As soon 
as a captured town or district had become peace- 
able, our army established schools for the Fili- 
pino children, and detailed teachers to instruct 
the native teachers and children in English. 

Following closely on this radical preparation 
of the Filipinos for the responsibilities and bene- 
fits of higher civilization came the industrial in- 
vasion of the country. The distrustful Filipino 
was still skirmishing briskly day by day with 
the American troops in the outskirts of the 
city of Manila when J. G. White & Co., of 
New York City, sent out an engineer to look 
over the ground and see how far conditions en- 
couraged the introduction of the electric light 
and the trolley car. That was three years ago, 
and now the Filipino is crowding the white man 
in the trolley cars that ply in and out of the 
city, while the duty of the native policeman is 
immeasurably lightened by the shining of the 
friendly are in the narrow streets through the 
watches of the tropic night. 

The story of: the American engineers,—how 
the Filipino, at first suspicious and shiftless, was 


developed into a labor factor of high efficiency 
and reliability,—forms a chapter of unique sug- 
gestiveness. It makes plainer than ever the fact 
that if we intend to get close to these people we 
must understand their ways of thinking and 
working, not insisting always on their accepting 
our methods absolutely, but occasionally having 
the patience to let them work them out and learn 
for themselves the superior value and utility of 
the American way. 
Chinese, working by contract on railway work, 
will carry in baskets as much as five cubic yards 
of clay per day a distance of eighty feet and de- 
posit it on an embankment from four to five feet 
high. Filipinos will not do half as much. They 
construct almost everything very lightly with 
wood, bamboo, rattan, or other fiber. They use 
no nails, iron, or wire in making either tools, 
pumps, or houses, carts, or other appliances for 
their work. They employ “bolos” almost en- 
tirely in place of axes and hatchets. The bolo 
is a long knife with a blade about fourteen inches 
to sixteen inches long, three inches wide, and 
about one-eighth of an inch thick. - With this 
knife alone they will build an entire house, mak- 
ing it answer the purpose of a plane, hatchet, 














axe, or adze, using the point as a chisel, and the 
blunt back of the blade as a hammer for driving 
home the wooden spikes or pins which take the 
place of nails. The spike holes are made with 
a hot iron. 


EARLY DIFFICULTIES WITH NATIVE LABOR. 


The first clash of methods came when the 
machinery for the electric plant had to be un- 
loaded from the ship. The Filipinos simply 
would not touch the work at any price, so a 
lighterage company was employed. The’men 
engaged by the company did very well until 
some of the long girders had to be handled. The 
native foreman got a rope, fastened it to a few of 
the sections, and put on eighty men to drag them 
to an adjacent pile. The tools had been shipped 
specially for this purpose, but at these the Fili- 
pinos shook their heads. The rope was the only 
thing they would work with. 

The morning came to begin operations on the 
plant. About two hundred men were waiting 
on the ground. They refused to work unless a 
native foreman was placed in charge. The en- 
gineer promised that that should be done as soon 
as he could educate one to his new duties. But 
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SITE OF CAR SHOPS ON NOVEMBER 9, 1904, BEFORE BUILDING WAS BEGUN, 


still they hung back, and nothing would induce 
them to begin work. The simple reason was, 
they feared they would not get paid. In the 
old Spanish days they were usually cheated out 
of some of their pay. There was no redress, as 
any chance of a native securing justice in a 
Spanish court was out of the question. They 
had as yet no reason to think the American 
more honest than the Spaniard. Hence, they 
would not move a hand until paid a whole day’s 
wages in advance. Presently the manager be- 
thought him of a large number of brass tool- 
room checks, stamped with the letters “J. G. 
W. & Co.,” which had been stowed away in a 
cellar. These were given out as vouchers for 
the amount of the day’s pay. The plan worked 
well, and after a few weeks the natives, finding 
they were treated fairly, became more tolerant 
of their new duties. 

When the first batch of men mustered for 
work they looked small and pinched and half- 
starved, and many of them were hollow-chested 
and weak of limb. The manager gave them 
daily an allowance wherewith to buy a hot lunch, 
and saw that it was duly spent. There were 


tiendas attached to every gang, where wholesome ° 
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food was served. The better fare soon worked 
a wonderful change in the physique of the men. 
Their muscles filled out, they grew bigger 
and held themselves straighter. They began, 
too, to put on the airs of prosperity, for such 
wages as they were earning had never before 
been dreamed of. Moreover, the Americano had 
made a clean sweep of the ‘capitas,” the 


“squeeze,” or percentage, which formerly never . 


failed to go into the pocket of the foreman. 
The Filipino began to be glad that he had 
been reconquered, for with big pay——and every 
centavo of it—and nourishing food every day, 
and kindness at the hands of his employers, he 
felt that a new day was dawning. 

Meantime, however, the manager began to be 
sorely worried at a mysterious fluctuation in his 
labor supply. Many of his best men would be 
absent for days at a time. An engineer, in re- 
verting feelingly to his experience at this time, 
says: ‘“‘One of the peculiar things with the na- 
tives is that whenever they want to go off it is 
always a case of their mother being dead. I 
know of one native who buried six mothers in- 
side of three months. He was employed in the 
storeroom, and | just let him off each time and 
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kept account to see how far it would go.” After 
a while it dawned on the manager that the peo- 
ple he was directing had a markedly domestic 
tendency, and that their unsettled habits were 
caused in a great measure by their unwilling- 
ness to be far away from their families, who 
were living in distant villages. So he ran up a 
large number of nipa shacks close to where the 
construction was going on, and here he trans- 
planted the families and household gods of the 
laborers. Soon he organized a series of variety 
shows, and even put up a couple of cockpits, and, 
in fact, made a little Coney Island for the set- 
tlement. The laborers were delighted, and the 
manager had all the labor he wanted. 


AWKWARD USE OF AMERICAN TOOLS. 


For the first two weeks of the construction 
operations, the men were allowed to use the new 
tools very much in their own way. They would 
put down the shovel and push the loose earth 
on to it with their feet. They preferred to sit 
down flat in a trench and use their hands as 
shovels. Months after the right way of han- 
dling the shovel had been learned, a workman on 
being spoken to sharply, or on being in any way 
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THE CAR SHOPS AT THE END OF SEVENTEEN DAYS’ WORK—NOVEMBER 26, 1904, 
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disconcerted, would drop his 
shovel and begin carrying 
the loose earth with his 
hands. In leveling the grade 
for railroad work the Fili- 
pinos would always use their 
feet, and in “bonding” the 
rails, which was very partic- 
ular work, they were most 
careful and efficient. They 
were sadly exercised about 
the wheelbarrow. To begin 
with, they would load it up 
with gravel or stones, then 
lift it to their shoulders and 
stagger away. ‘Then they 
had difficulty in guiding it. 
But soon they tied a short 
rope to the handles, and 
looped it over their necks. 
Even then they preferred to 
take half-loads and make 
more frequent trips. The 
Filipino objects to work in- 
volving weighty loads ; un- 
like the Chinese laborer, 
who carries extremely heavy 
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THE FILIPINO METHOD OF CLIMBING TROLLEY POLES. 


burdens by a yoke over the shoulders and neck. cutting by pushing, often involves buckling or 

The Filipino and Chinese saw has the teeth breaking in the hands of a novice. The Filipino 
It was found ad- crude plane cuts by pushing; but after some 
visable to continue its use, as it was better for teaching the natives took kindly to our push- 
many purposes than the American saw, which, plane. They make excellent blacksmiths, and 


reversed and cuts by pulling. 
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TROLLEY CAR IN OPERATION IN THE STREETS OF MANILA. 


(Before the advent of the trolley system, the carriage on the left of picture was the ordinary vehicle of travel for 


the better class.) 
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FILIPINO LABORERS PREPARING FOUNDATIONS FOR POWER HOUSE—APRIL, 1904. 


appreciate the American forge and machine 
tools, with which they can turn out an improved 
standard of work. The native carpenters do 
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THE POWER HOUSE COMPLETED BY NATIVE LABOR— 
APRIL, 1905. 


good work. They very readily adopted the Amer- 
ican power saws, planers, and boring-machines, 
but preferred their own hand tools. 


FILIPINO LINEMEN, MOTORMEN, AND TRACK-LAYERS., 


They make splendid linemen, as they can 
match any monkey at walking to the top of a 
pole. When the trolley line was opened the 
motormen and conductors were all Americans ; 
now the cars are manned entirely by Filipinos. 

When Governor Taft was in Manila, last Au- 
gust, he was much impressed with the industrial 
parade given in his honor. In the procession 
were representatives of all classes of labor that 
took part in the construction of the White elec- 
tric plant and the electric road. Commenting 
on the festivities of the occasion, the correspond- 
ent of a Manila paper says : 

In the procession Monday, it may have been my op- 
timistic imagination, but I thought the workers, —line- 
men, track-layers, and others,—from the street railway 
walked with more pride in their bearing than the gov- 
ernment and city workmen. They carried their heads 
up, and walked with a swing, as much as to say: ‘‘ We 
helped to make this big railway. It is our work, and 
we are proud of it.” They had more the air of Ameri- 
can artisans rejoicing in their labor than any Filipinos 
I have ever noticed. These commercial organizations 
are great civilizers. 








WHAT THE PEOPLE READ IN SOUTH AMERICA. 


I1L—THE SOUTH AND THE EAST.* 


RGENTINA, Chile, and Brazil are the only 
countries in the southern and eastern por- 

tions of the continent of South America which 
have a periodical press at all comparable to our 
own in vigor, virility, and influence. The publi- 
cations of Paragu@gjand Uruguay are of less im- 
portance, althoug@Aseveral of the daily news- 
papers of Monte 0, the Uruguayan capital, 
are excellent andjMpfluential. It is to Argen- 
tina, however, tf we must turn for a jour- 
nalism built on lines that appeal to Americans. 






ARGENTINA. 


The note of progress, enterprise, and largeness 
is evident in the periodical press of Argentina, 
as it is in almost every other phase of life in 
that great southern republic. The Argentinos 
are essentially a periodical (particularly a news- 
paper) reading people. The number of Argen- 
tine daily journals is up in the hundreds, and, 
as the press is absolutely free from governmental 
interference, there is a wide diversity evident in 
the character and quality of the journals. The 
price of the dailies is a little higher than in this 
country (it averages three or four cents a copy 
for dailies), this being due chiefly to the fact 
that there is no paper manufactured in the 
country. 

While there are many flourishing cities of 
large and increasing size, it is almost as true 
that Buenos Ayres is Argentina as it is that 
Paris is France. The great dailies of the capital 
are influential and of wide circulation. The 
best-known modern journals are the Prensa 
(Press) and the Nacion (Nation). The Prensa 
is the popular daily, with the largest circulation, 
—from 150,000 to 200,000. It is read by the 
masses of the people, and is an exceedingly 
well-paying property. Its proprietor, Dr. J. C. 
Paz, was formerly minister to Paris. His son, 
Sefior Ezequiel P. Paz. is the editor. The 
Prensa is the best-known and most influential 
newspaper in South America. It has a mag- 
nificent plant, with one of the finest buildings in 
the city of Buenos Ayres, and conducts an al- 
most unique series of philanthropic newspaper 
enterprises. Throughout the republic the Prensu 
is, in fact, “not only a newspaper, but a free 
doctor, a free lawyer, a free library, a free 





*The first article under this general title, treating of the 
North and West of the continent, appeared in the REVIEW 
for January. 





GENERAL DON BARTOLOME MITRE. 


(Ex-President of Argentina and one of its pioneer journal- 
ists. General Mitre died last January.) 


forum, a free hall, a free museum, and a free 
hotel for distinguished foreign visitors.” In 
every sense of the word, the Prensa is an enter- 
prising, up-to-date, modern newspaper, and its 
correspondents all over the world are men of 
eminence. Indeed, the high character of the 
contributed articles to the Buenos Ayres dailies 
is perhaps unique in the world, and accounts 
largely for the fact that there are no serious, 
heavy reviews in the-republic. Both the Prensa 
and the Nacion are at the present time opposi- 
tion papers. 

The Nacion is one of the oldest Spanish papers 
in South America, formerly owned by Gen- 
eral Mitre. It is of less sensational character 
than the Prensa, but of great influence. Both 
of these papers issue special annual editions, 
which are very bulky and ambitious in make-up. 
Among the evening papers, the Diario (Journal) 
is perhaps the best known and most influential. 
Its editor and proprietor is Senator Leinez, who 
is probably the most famous typical living South 
American editor. The Diario is now one of the 
official organs of the government. Its circula- 
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tion, however, is almost exclusively in Buenos 
Ayres. The Tiempo (Times) is another evening 
daily, edited by the veteran Dr. Vega Belgrano. 
One of the well-known but less influential mod- 
ern dailies is the 7ribuna, which enjoyed govern- 
ment patronage for many years. 
(Country) is another journal of influence, edited 
by Dr. Uriburu, a 
member of the Ar- 
gentine House of 
Deputies. 

Buenos Ayres is a 
polyglot city, despite 
the large preponder-: 
ance of the Latin 
tongues, particularly, 
of course, Spanish 
and Italian, spoken 
by its inhabitants. 
There are dailies of 
large circulation in 
most of the European 
tongues. In fact, the 
oldest daily in the 
city is the Standard, 
the organ of the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples. 
Other well-known 
journals in English are the Buenos Ayres //er- 
ald and the Southern Cross. The English-speak- 
ing people also have two weeklies, — the Times 
of Argentina and the Leview of the River Plate, 
the leading commercial organ ‘There are many 
Germans in the Argentine capital, and they 
have a number of prosperous organs, among the 
best known of which are the Argentischer Volks- 
freund (Argentine Friend of the People), the 
Argentischer Tugeblatt, the Buenos Ayres //andels 
Zeitung (Commercial Herald), and, best known 
of all, the Deutsche La Plata Zeitung (German 
La Plata Herald). The Italians have Lu Patria 
delle Italiani (Italian Fatherland), daily, and the 
Balila, a comic weekly. For the French, there 
are the Courrier de la Plata and the Fruneais. 
For the Arabians and Syrians, there is Assuh, 
and for the Socialists the Vorwdrts (Forward). 
There is a Church paper, the Voz de la Iglesia. 
The Correo Espanol is the organ of the Spaniards 
proper. Although the Argentine people speak 
Spanish, they have very little sympathy with 
Spaniards, and, while they read an immense 
number of foreign papers,—French, German, 
and English,—and always eagerly inquire for 
the latest news from Paris, London, Berlin, and 
New York, they are generally indifferent to 
what the people are saying or doing in Madrid. 

Among the illustrated popular weeklies are 
the J/ustracion Sud-Americana (Illustrated South 





DR. FRANCISCO URIBURU. 
(Editor of the Pais.) 
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American), which makes a specialty of fiction, 
illustrated articles, and matter of special interest 
to women; Caras y Caretas (Faces and False 
Faces), and P. B. T. Caras y Caretas is a comic 
journal, illustrated partly in color, which pokes 
fun at political and social personages. Some of 
its cartoons have been reproduced from time to 
time in the Review or Reviews. P. b. 7. stands 
for Pebete (Spanish, Pay Bay Tay, pronuncia- 
tion of the three capital letters). Pebete, the 
word, means Saucy Little Thing. There is also 
the Don Quixote, a weekly like our Puck. These 
journals reflect the spirit of the Argentine peo- 
ple, who are traditionally noted for making fun 


- of everything and everybody. 


There are not many serious reviews published 
in Argentina. The people get their serious com. 
ment on the politics, economics, science, art, and 
literature in the special articles in the great 
dailies. There are, however, several monthly 
reviews, published under the auspices of the uni- 
versities, which are worth noting. The Ana/es 
de la Universidad de Buenos Ayres (Annals of 
the University of Buenos Ayres) is a thoughtful 
review, publishing articles on sociological, med - 
ical, legal, and literary topics. Another review 
of like character, but giving more attention to 
history, is the Revista de Derecho, Historia y Le- 
tras (Review.of History and Literature). In edu. 
cational matters there are the <Anales de lu 
Academia de Ciencias, Revista de la Sociedad 
Cientifie Argentine, Anales del Instituto Geografico, 
and the Monitor de la Kducacion Comun, pub- 
lished by the national board of education at 
Buenos Ayres. 

The dailies of the capital publish a good deal 
of fiction, and republish many of the standard 
works of Argentine and foreign authors, which 
they sell in paper form at a very low price. This 
is a very popular feature of journalism in Argen- 
tina. All the famous works of the world, almost 
as soon as issued, are translated into Spanish 
and published at a very low figure. For $1.05 
(Argentine) a month (a little over 40 Ameri- 
can cents) one can obtain three paper novels. 
The large department stores also make a practice 
of giving away these popular novels, with their 
imprint on them for advertisement. Some years 
ago there was published in Buenos Ayres, at the 
same time as in Paris, ‘La Débdcle” and other 
novels of Emile Zola. 

The capital, with its million inhabitants, sets 
the tone for the nation. There are, however, a 
number of other cities which publish influential 
journals of their own. In, Rosario there is the 
Capital ; in Mendoza, Los Andes; and in Tucu- 
man, the Orden (Order). There are more than 
a thousand in the country altogether. 
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CHILE. 


The development of the Chilean press is fairly 
representative of the development of the South 
American press in general. In the time of Span- 
ish domination there was very little reading 
done, and no periodical publications were issued. 
With the declaration of independence, however, 
came the beginning of the periodical press. In 
February, 1812, the Aurora de Chile appeared. 
It was established by the government for the 
purpose of declaring and defending the ideas 
and principles of the revolution. Its first editor, 
the pioneer journalist of Chile, was the patriot- 
priest Camilo Henriquez. 
type used in the publication of this journal were 
imported from the United States, as well as 
were the workmen who used them. The young 
government was in earnest, and in order to 
promote the reading of books, magazines, and 
newspapers it established an institution known 
as the Sociedad de Lectura, which directed the 
reading of the people. Journalism soon devel- 
oped. Many political publications were issued 
which had a transient existence, but soon other 
publications of more permanent value appeared. 
By the middle of the last century the Chilean 
press had reached such a state of excellence 
that its Nestor, Sefior Zorobabel Rodriguez, is 
generally regarded as the best journalist ever 
produced by Latin America. At present the 
Chilean press is excellent in character and tone. 
The cable news is also accurate and extensive. 

There are several well-edited and successful 
Chilean weeklies, chief among which may be 
mentioned Sucesos and Zig Zag. Both of these 
make a specialty of cartoons,—the former being 
published in Valparaiso and the latter in Val- 
paraiso and Santiago. They are very popular, 
as the Chilefios are quick-witted and have a keen 
appreciation of the humorous. Both the Zg Zag 
and the Sucesos are illustrated in color, and have 
literary and political news as well as humorous 
hits. Among the other weeklies of Santiago 
are the Jdustracion, a literary and illustrated mag- 
azine five or six years old; the Lira Chileno, 
literary and illustrated ; the P/wma y Lapiz, of the 
same general tone; and the Lunes de el Chileno. 
In Santiago there also appears the twice-a-month 
review Pensamiento Lutino. 

The most enterprising and perhaps the most 
influential daily, with morning and evening 
editions in both Valparaiso and Santiago, is the 
Mercurio. This is the oldest daily paper in 


Chile, having been established in 1827. Next 
in influence is the Ferrocurril, of Santiago, the 
representative of the agricultural and landed in- 
In Santiago, 


terests. It was founded in 1855. 


The machines and- 


also, is the Diario Jlustrado, the Chiletio (popu- 
lar and political), the Zey (political), and the 
Porveniy. In Valparaiso, in addition to those 
already mentioned, are the Union (political) and 
the Heraldo (political). Among the newspapers 
of the provinces are the Patria and the Nacional, 
of Iquique ; the Jndustrial, of Antofagasta ; and 
the Pads and the Sur, of Concepcion. 


BRAZIL. 


Throughout the vast extent of the republic of 
Brazil there are many daily and weekly news- 
papers published, but the only periodicals which 
are of sufficient influence to deserve notice here 
are issued in the capital, Rio de Janeiro. The 
monthly Aosmos, now in its second year, which 
is peculiar in tone, is the only magazine of note. 
There is, however, a monthly medical review 
which has stood the test of time. During the 
past few months a new magazine, called Rena- 
scencia, has been issued. Among the weeklies, 
the Revista da Semana, which is a supplement of 
the daily Jornal do Brasil, is the best known. 
These are, of course, all in Portuguese. There 
is a host of cheap weeklies, many of them widely 
read but of doubtful moral tone. The principal 
dailies of the capital are the Jornal do Brasil, the 
sensational daily, which issues a big weekly sup- 
plement (the Revista da Semana, already men- 
tioned) and is perhaps the most influential. 
Then comes the Jornal do Commercio, which is 
seventy-eight years old, and the largest and 
most conservative daily in the republic. The 
opposition has its voice in the Correio da Manha 
(Morning Mail). Other influential dailies are 
the Gaceta de Noticias and the Paiz. 


URUGUAY. 


The periodical press of Uruguay is largely, if 
not exclusively, the press of the capital and 
largest city—Montevideo. The best known and 
most influential is the Zelegrafo: Maritimo (Mari- 
time Telegraph), an evening paper, now in its 
fiftieth year, the commercial organ of the La 
Plata Valley, under the editorship of Juan G. 
Buela. Other well-known dailies are the Siglo 
(Century), the Razin (Reason), the Dia (Day), 
the Tiempo (Times), and the Tribuna Popular 
(People’s Tribune). There is also the Bien, a 
weekly journal uevoted to Catholic propaganda, 
and the monthly publication Anales del Depart- 
mento de Ganaderia y Agricultura (Annals of the 
Department of Grain and Agriculture). This 
department also publishes another quarterly re- 
view, entitled Revista de la Asociacién Rural del 
Uruguay. There is another influential commer- 
cial journal, the Mercurio, and an industrial 
monthly entitled evista de la Unién Industrial 
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Uruguaya. Under army auspices, there is a 
fortnightly entitled Revista Militar, The Monte- 
video Zimes is the daily organ of the English 
colony, which also has the Uruguay Weekly News. 


PARAGUAY. 


There are now in the republic of Paraguay 
more newspapers and reviews or other pericd- 
icals than there were published previous to 
the bloodless revolutionary movement which, 
last February, brought the Liberal party into 
power. All these publications, almost without 
an exception, feeling themselves free from the 
former governmental interference, display a pro- 
gressive and liberal spirit. 

The Sucesos (Events) was one of the first daily 
papers to be.started after the establishment 
of the new régime. It is edited by Sefior Eu. 
genio Garay, one of the most intelligent jour- 
nalists in Paraguay, assisted by Dr. Manuel 
Domingues and Sejior Victor Abente. At the 
same time some periodicals reappeared which 
had stopped their publication at the beginning 
of the civil troubles, in August, 1904. Among 
them was the Hnano (Dwarf), an illustrated 
sheet filled with political cartoons or caricatures. 
The Civico (Civilian), founded ten years ago 
by its actual director, Sefior Adolfo Soler, reap- 


peared also. The Dzario (Daily) celebrated with 
a banquet, on June 1, 1905, the completion of the 
first year of its publication, which had been de- 
voted to the Liberal cause. The Paraguay 
(Paraguay) has printed several articles about 
the Monroe Doctrine as interpreted by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. The United States has always 
been much liked and admired by the people and 
the press in the “Switzerland of America,” 
as Paraguay is sometimes known. The Patria 
(Country) is one of the oldest papers in the re- 
public. Its former director, Sefior Enrique So- 
lano Lopez, has recently passed to the editorship 
of the Varde (Evening), in the place of Sejior 
Ernest Montero. Dr. Audibert, a_ brilliant 
scholar and polemicist, has just founded the Ley 
(Law), which is printed in the same building 
with the Pais (Land). The Porvenir (Future), 
a biweekly, frequently prints illustrations, mainly 
the portraits of public men of the day. Besides 
these daily or weekly papers, there is the Diario 
Oficial (Official Daily), which is exclusively dedi- 
cated to the publication of official documents and 
decrees. There are at Asuncion a weekly Ger- 
man paper, the Paraguay Rundschau (Review), 
and a monthly periodical, published in French 
and English, the Revue Mensuelle du Paraguay 
(Paraguay Monthly Review). 


RAILROAD FREIGHT RATES—A SIDELIGHT. 


[The following communication has to do with an important phase of the railroad-rate question. In the 
West and the South, especially, many complaints of railroad discrimination against particular towns have been 
made. In the case of the Maine town described by Mr. Baxter in our January number, the community seemed to 
owe its existence to the low freight rates conceded by the railroad company to the parent industry of the place. 
This concession enabled a town to be built up where otherwise there could probably have been no industrial 
growth, at least for many years to come. Our correspondent shows, on the other hand, that the citizens individ- 
ually have had to bear a burden of heavy freights. Under equalization of rates, by which the citizens would have 
been freed from such a burden, he contends that uniform freight rates on pulp and paper throughout the United 





States would have accomplished the same result, so far as the development of the industry is concerned. We 
publish his letter as a contribution to the current discussion of rate-regulation.—THE EDITOR. ] 


Bangor, Maing, January 29, 1906. 
Epitor, AMERICAN Montuiy Review or REviEWwS 
_" an article entitled “The Redevelopment of 
an Old State,” by Sylvester Baxter, on 
page 58 of the January Review or RevirEws, 
the author says : 


The establishment of this great industry in the 
heart of the wilderness furnishes an argument for the 
opponents of railway rate-making by the national 
government. The enterprise depended upon whether 
the freight rates charged upon the output would en- 
able them to compete with other paper-makers nearer 
the markets. The railway management at once agreed 
upon an exceptionally low rate that meant only a slight 
profit. It was figured that ample compensation would 


come from the ‘‘back-haul” of supplies for the mill 
and the large community to be built up ; also from the 
general development of the region thus encouraged. 
But had the desired rates been regarded as a precedent 
for correspondingly low rates on commodities that 
offered no such inducement,—as might be demanded 
under governmental rate-making,—the railway man- 
agement would not have consented to the proposition. 


Now, it is possible that a little additional in- 
formation might be supplied in regard to the 
way in which the railroad’s discrimination in 
rates works out in Millinocket, the model town 
in the Maine woods to which the writer refers, 
a community which has been pointed to often 
as an ideal industrial town. 
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The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, the only 
connection with the world which the village 
possesses, does, it is true, give an excellently low 
rate to the Great Northern Paper Company, 
which operates the pulp and paper mill at that 
place, not only on outgoing paper, but on their 
+ back-haul” freight as well. 

The additional information, which may seem 
pertinent, is that the rate which this same rail- 
road is ¢mposing upon the ordinary inhabitants of 
this same model town of Millinocket, upon every- 
body except the Great Northern Paper Company, 
hardly can be called anything less than extor- 
tionate. It has been known to carry goods of 
the same class through Millinocket to Houlton, 
a point sixty miles beyond, where there is com- 
petition, for less than the rates which are charged 
the people of Millinocket. Furthermore, the 
rates which the railroad demands from the peo- 
ple of this «model little community ” make the 
cost of living about 50 per cent. higher than at 
other towns of its size which are no nearer the 
sources of supplies, but where there is railroad 
competition. 

For instance, one man whose business necessi- 
ties required that he have coal in the summer, 
at a time when the local dealer had none in 
stock, was obliged to pay for freight on one ton 
brought in barrels from Bangor, seventy-nine 
miles, four dollars. 

A dealer in grain has to pay for hauling a 
carload of the same from Bangor thirty dollars, 
but he could get the same carload hauled to 
Mattawamkeag, a town almost the same distance 
from Bangor and in the same general direction, 
for fifteen dollars, and says that he has, in fact, 


done so. Bricks from Bangor are four dollars 
aton. As a thousand are said to weigh two 


tons, it makes building operations in which any 


bricks are needed pretty expensive to the gen- 
eral run of inhabitants. 

The writer went to Millinocket in 1899, when 
the town was being built, has lived there for a 
number of years, and knows how the common 
people there feel about the unjust discrimination 
of the railroad against them in its freight rates. 
Yet the railroad may not be to blame, for from 
the paragraph which I have quoted from Mr. 
Baxter it may fairly be inferred that the rail- 
road was held up for a rate before the paper 
company would build at Millinocket its really 
great paperand pulp mills. It may have been so. 

However, there is much valuable spruce grow- 
ing in our Maine forests nearer to the great mar- 
kets than the average of other available sources of 
supply at the present time. Why cannot paper 
be made from this wood and hauled to market 
in competition with other sections of the coun- 
try, supposing that all through the United States 
freight rates on pulp and paper were fired at the 
same charge per ton-mile ? 

The argument advanced in the paragraph I 
have quoted from Mr. Baxter seems to involve 
the matter of competition within the paper man- 
ufacturing business only,—that is, this town 
and its industry could have been built up only 
in case the railroad had made the same low rates 
that rivals in other places obtain. If, then, all 
paper freight rates were fixed according to 
quantity and distance equitably with all other 
rates for other commodities, the Great Northern 
Paper Company would not suffer in competition 
with other companies, and the railroad could 
afford to haul my friend’s ton of coal at a rate 
at which its managers need not blush and for 
which they need not apologize. It would not 
then be necessary to bleed « the large community 
to be built up.” SIDNEY STEVENS. 





THREE UNARMED MEN CROSS THE SAHARA. 


BY CYRUS C. ADAMS. 


HE most remarkable journey across the Sa- 
hara was begun in May, last year, and 
ended less than five months later. The explorer 
was Prof. E. F. Gautier of the School of Letters, 
Algiers, who is well known for his geological 
studies in the northern part of the desert. For 
the last six hundred miles he had with him only 
a guide and a servant, and was practically un- 
armed, for he carried no rifles. 
He met the Tuareg outlaws, who have lived 
by plunder and made desert travel. impossible 


except for the strongest caravans ; but he ex- 
pected no harm at their hands, and in fact they 
helped him on his way. He made remarkable 
discoveries, for his route was through the un- 
known and the widest part of the desert, south 
of the Tuat oasis. The paths of Caillié and 
Lenz were far to the west, those of Barth and 
Foureau were far to the east, of his track, and so 
he had a virgin field for his researches. 

Four years ago, such a journey as Gautier 
has made would have been regarded as a mad- 
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cap enterprise, doomed to failure, and involving 


the lives of all engaged in it. But Gautier be- 
lieved he would pass unscathed and win success, 
and no one thought him foolhardy. His jour- 
ney was made possible by an idea that struck 
the French four years ago,—a brilliant concep- 
tion, brilliantly carried out, by which they have 
revolutionized the conditions of desert travel. 

To-day the French are masters of the Sahara ; 
and to explain how Gautier was able to tramp 
one thousand miles through a region no white 
man had ever seen before, plodding aiong as 
comfortably and cheerfully as he would have 
done over our Western prairies, we must tell 
briefly how the French came into their lordship 
over the desert and its lawless inhabitants. 

Four years ago, the Tuareg bandits and war- 
riors knew that they could swoop down upon 
any little French outpost or oasis friendly to 
the French and kill, plunder, and make off with 
their booty, snapping their fingers at the white 
infidels who could not catch them, for the rob- 
bers were mounted on the fleetest of camels, 
while the French had only the slow and clumsy 
baggage animals. The Tuaregs could circle all 
around the French, picking off a few stragglers 
with their loads of food and guns and scurrying 
away, laughing at the enemy. 

One day the French commandant calied a 
council of the officers. “If we are ever going to” 
stop this plundering of caravans and these at- 
tacks upon our outposts,” he said, “we must 
adopt the tactics of the Tuaregs. They train 
their camels from infancy to fast travel, and the 
animals cover three times as much ground in a 
day as our pack-camels do. ‘Traveling so fast, 
they need not weight themselves down with sup- 
plies, for they replenish their food and water- 
bags at every oasis and travel like the wind be- 
tween supply stations.” 

So the French: revolutionized their military 
service. They ransacked all the northern camel 
herds, and from the thousands of animals picked 
out those that had the quality of speed. These 
fleet camels are called meharis. The French also 
enlisted bands of young men, the best camel- 
drivers they could find, and for months they 
were drilled in the use of the best modern rifles 
and were raced at top speed on their fast animals 
from one oasis to another. Thus, bands of highly 
efficient native troops were formed. ‘These com- 


panies of light camel cavalry are called meharists, 
and are under the command of French officers. 
From that day the French were equal to the 
Tuaregs in speed and mobility, and the superi- 
ority of their arms insured victory every time 
they met the enemy. 
longer enemies. 


But the Tuaregs are no 
They found that they could 
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Net, get away from the meharists. Every time 
they were guilty of outlawry they were chased, 
overtaken, and soundly trounced. They were 
caught in their rugged fastnesses among the 
Hoggar Mountains and suffered a terrible defeat. 

To-day they are humbled and broken. They 
sued for peace, and are now content to live 
quietly in the central and southern parts of the 
desert, tending their camels and cattle. 

The meharists are the vigorous police of the 
Sahara. They have established peace and intro- 
duced a new era. The French, by borrowing 
from the natives their mode of life and locomo- 
tion, have triumphed over the obstacles which 
nature and the inhabitants had set against the 
exploration of the great desert. The French 
conquest of the Sahara is complete, and the last 
secrets of all the unknown expanses will be re- 
vealed within the next few years. 

When Gautier set out to cross the desert he 
traveled with a party of surveyors sent out by 
the government to select a route for the tele- 
graph line across the Sahara. He went south 
with this party to the wells of Timisao, in the 
middle of the desert, and there he left the sur- 
veyorsand with his two comrades started south- 
ward. No white men knew anything of the 
route ahead excepting what they were told by 
Gautier’s guide. 

Kach of the camels carried food for thirty 
days and two skins of water, besides its rider ; 
with this load the animals could travel from 
three to three and one-quarter miles an hour, 
and occasionally amble at a pace of five miles. 
Not a pound of fodder was carried, as the desert 
flora sufficed. The water, also, was intended 
only for the men, for the camel can go five 
days without water in summer, and Gautier knew 
that if he found green plants as he went along 
his animals would not be greatly distressed if 
they had no water for fifteen or twenty days. 

Gautier says that his journey from Algeria to 
the Sudan was by no means difficult, and that 
with the use of fast camels the Sahara can no 
longer be viewed as a serious impediment to 
communication between the Mediterranean and 
the Sudan. All the work of the French for the 
past three years has tended to prove the truth 
of this statement. The mere crossing of the 
Sahara is to-day not a notable achievement. 
Grautier’s journey is attracting great attention 
simply because he made most unexpected dis- 

coveries in an unknown region and performed 
the unheard-of feat of crossing the desert with 
only two men. 

The most trying and difficult part of the route 
was that across the sandy T'anesruft district, about 
three hundred miles, but even here the discom- 
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MAP OF GAUTIER’S ROUTE ACROSS THE DESERT. 


forts of the journey were mitigated by the wells 
at Inzizi and Timisao. 

Gautier found, also, that the Sahara, viewed 
as a desert, is much less extensive than has 
generally been believed. Marching across the 
Adrar plateau, which stands about half a mile 
above sea level, he was surprised to find many 
of the wadys bordered by grass, and grassy ex- 
panses in the valleys, with a thin sprinkling of 
vegetation over the flat parts of the plateau. He 
says that this great highland can by no means 
be viewed as a waste. 

His astonishment was still greater, however, 
farther south, where he entered, one day, a 
region covered with considerable grass, which 
he found to extend in a belt three hundred and 
sixty miles wide, till it finally merges with the 
Sudan. This appears to be a great steppe re- 
gion that we have not heard of before. It has 
its rainy season, with from six to twelve inches 
of rain, every year. This is a small amount, as 
agriculture requires at least twenty inches of 
‘annual rainfall; but the quantity is sufficient to 
make a steppe of a large region that was thought 
to be desert. ‘The land is covered with little 
ponds and grasses, and animal life is everywhere 
abundant, the explorer finding many varieties 
of antelope, and also wild hogs, giraffes, lions, 
and elephants. 

In studying the geological history of this re- 
gion, Gautier found evidence that it was once 
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rainless and was truly a desert, the gradual des- 
iccation advancing from the Sudan. Then the 
era of permanent drought and complete desert 
conditions gradually came to anend. To-day 
a rain belt is creeping up from the Sudan and 
is extending farther and farther north into the 
desert. This new epoch may continue for hun- 
dreds of years. 

But the most startling testimony which Gau- 
tier found was absolute proof that long before 
the present age of rainfall, in what is known as 
the Neolithic or later Stone Age, a very large 
population inhabited this part of the Sahara. 
He found there graves scattered over the grassy 
plain ; he found many hundreds of their draw- 
ings on the rocks, where they had pictured ani- 
mal forms and other objects. He discovered 
the flattened stones which they had used for 
grinding grain. These millstones show that 
agriculture was then developed in that region, 
and the grinding of grain into flour indicates 
considerable advance of civilization. Here and 
there were many arrow-points, axes of polished 
stone, and other implements. It was many hun- 
dreds of years ago that human beings inhabited 
this region, but, as time is reckoned in geolog- 
ical epochs, thousands of farmers were tilling 
this part of the Sahara at a comparatively recent 
period. They were finally driven back into the 
Sudan by the increasing drought, and the world 
forgot that this region had ever been inhabited 
by man. 

At length Gautier entered the Sudan and 
pushed on to the little settlement of Gao, on the 
Niger River. His farther movements illustrate 
the remarkable progress in the transportation 
facilities of some parts of Africa. He took a 
small steamer for Timbuktu and Bammako, 
about eight hundred miles up the river. There 
he transferred to the railroad, on which he trav- 
eled two days to Kayes, at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Senegal River. Another steamer 
took him to the Atlantic in three days, and he 
arrived in Paris in less than six months after 
starting from the Tuat oasis. He had crossed 
the desert, traveled about sixteen hundred miles 
in the Sudan, and returned to France in less 
than half a year. 

What a contrast to the big French expedition 
across the Sahara only seven years earlier, when 
Foureau, with two hundred men and one thou- 
sand camels, was over a year in reaching the 
Sudan, many of his men and animals succumbing 
to their terrible privations and the attacks of the 
Tuaregs ! 

Gautier is now preparing for publication the 
results of his remarkable journey across the 
Sahara. 

















THE PAY OF OUR SOLDIERS AS AFFECTING 
DESERTION AND REENLISTMENT. 


BY CAPTAIN E. ANDERSON. 
(Adjutant, Seventh Cavalry, U.S.A.) 


[The following paper, written by an army officer of twenty years’ experience in the service, has been espe- 


cially recommended for publication by officials of the War Department. 


Captain Anderson is now on duty in 


the Philippines, and it has been found impracticable to bring all the statistics in his tables down to date. Such 


alterations would have involved a rewriting of considerable portions of the article. 


It should be stated, how- 


ever, that the latest official data tend to strengthen the case as presented by Captain Anderson.—THE EDITOR. ] 


HE subject of desertion from the regular 
army has been thrashed over in official 
reports, and otherwise discussed by officers, 
soldiers, and civilians interested in the army, 
since the date of its organization, a century ago, 
until it is worn and threadbare, and yet it is 
plain that the root of the evil has not yet been 
struck, as desertion still goes on at an astonish- 
ingly increasing rate. The reports of the in- 
spector-general of the army for 1904 and 1905 
show the following facts : 











Average Desertions. 
Fiscal year. enlisted ee ened 

strength. Number. Per cent. 

} _ —_— —— | ——____ — | — 
1901 71,006 3,110 4.3 
1902 79,086 4,667 5.9 
1903 64,627 5,084 7.8 
1904 59,807 5,873 9.8 
1905 58,979 6,583 11.07 








It appears from this table that the annual 
percentage of desertions, average strength con- 
sidered, has increased with rapid strides and 
somewhat uniform ratio from 4.3 in 1901 to the 
extraordinary figure of 11.07 for the past fiscal 
year, in which the total of 6,533 desertions 
occurred, 

Among the causes which are given as leading 
to desertion are the large number of bad men 
among the recruits, who are unfitted for the ser- 
vice ; lack of a canteen, which drives men to the 
low groggeries and brothels, where many soldiers’ 
troubles originate ; too much school and books ; 
the general mess at some posts, and the large 
amount of fatigue work at others. The only 
solution of the difficulty offered by the inspector- 
general is a recommendation that the reward for 
apprehension be increased to one hundred dollars 
and that the punishment be made more severe. 
Whatever may be the real causes of desertion, and 
there are many, it is evident that the preventive 
suggested will not stop it. Severe punishment 
has been given a fair trial in our service, and, 


while a powerful deterrent, it cannot be regarded 
as a success in preventing desertion. It appeals 
to the savage and brute instincts of the man in- 
stead of to his better nature. It excites fear, 
but does not stimulate a zeal in the soldier’s pro- 
fession or contentment in his‘lot. The figures 
given above are truly disturbing, and it is time 
that other remedies should be applied to stop this 
evil, so hurtful to discipline and morale. 


WHY DO ENLISTED MEN DESERT ? 


The chief of staff reports that during his tour 
of inspection he made personal inquiry regard- 
ing the subject of desertion ; that inquiry of 
the prisoners at the guard-houses failed to elicit 
any special cause for desertion. There was not 
a single case in which mistreatment of any kind 
was alleged, or that proper care and attention 
was not exercised by the military authorities in 
control. He says that the Government provides 
liberally in the matter of clothing and food, and 
constructs splendid barracks, fitted with all mod- 
ern appliances for health and comfort; that at 
no post was the fatigue duty excessive,—gen- 
erally speaking, it was light,—and, all in all, the 
soldier was getting everything that under the 
laws could in reason be asked ; that no serious 
fault exists not inherent in the man himself,— 
therefore, it is not susceptible of military con- 
trol and correction ; that trial, conviction, and 
punishment by dishonorable discharge and con- 
finement for one, two, or three years of the few 
deserters that are apprehended or surrender 
themselves have, in his opinion, but slight in- 
fluence as a restraining force on the service gen- 
erally. He thinks that if the States and Terri- 
tories would withdraw the right of deserters to 
vote it would practically put an end to desertion. 


THE QUESTION OF PAY. 


Now, certainly no one is more competent to give 
a correct opinion on this subject than the pres: 
ent chief of staff. but since. as he says, desertion 
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is not susceptible of military control and correc- 
tion and continues to goon at an increasing 
rate, and since severe punishment fails to pre- 
vent it, why not apply a remedy that will at 
once appeal to the better judgment of every in- 
telligent soldier,—v.e., provide a sufficient in- 
ducement to cause him ‘to remain in the service ? 
Assure him of this, and desertion among the 
enlisted men will cease to be the threatening 
evil it is to-day. The predominating influence 
that controls men in seeking positions is the 
amount of pay involved ; other considerations 
are secondary. Nineteen men out of every 
twenty will ask this question first,—all other in- 
conveniences and hardships will be cheerfully 
endured, provided the pay is right. Make the 
pay adequate, and there will be no trouble in 
getting the right kind of men to stick to their 
jobs. 

In the report of the Secretary of War for the 
year 1904 it will be noted that a total of $74,- 
392,029.34 was appropriated for the military 
establishment. Of this amount, only $9,550,- 
490.55 went to the pay of the enlisted force. 
What a trifle compared with the total amount 
spent! And yet the efficiency of the army is 
primarily dependent upon that personnel. With- 
out intending to criticise, would not the best in- 
terests of the service be promoted by pruning 
elsewhere and expending more upon the man 
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is a national problem, and should be dealt with 
by appropriate laws of Congress. Why is it 
that the official personnel of the army is to-day 
unexcelled in any army in the world? The 
records show, generally, that officers perform 
well any duty they are called: upon to perform. 
The reason is that Congress has provided suffi. 
cient inducements to justify good men in accept- 
ing such positions and devoting their lives to the 
military profession. Why not do the same for 
the enlisted men? It is not punishment that is 
needed for them,—it is a fair and reasonable 
compensation for their labor. 


THE FAILURE TO REENLIST. 


One of the crying needs of the army to-day is 
to retain men in the service who are discharged 
with an excellent character. With the present 
short term of enlistment, the first one is largely 
spent in training a recruit to be of some use. 
There are few old soldiers in the ranks to-day. 
They do not reénlist, and the tone of the service 
is lowered thereby. I have tabulated the fol- 
lowing data showing the number of non-com- 
missioned officers and privates discharged, reén- 
listed, deserted, recruits joined, and retirements 
in the several organizations of the Seventh Cav- 
alry during the year 1904. This is taken to be 
a fair sample of the actual conditions in the 
service as they exist to-day. 
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behind the gun, who, as the statistics of labor 
will’ show by comparison, is so poorly paid. The 
suggestion of the chief of staff to withdraw the 
franchise by law is Utopian, as it would have to 
be passed by forty-five legislatures, and even 
then the remedy proposed may fairly be ques- 
tioned. Besides, the army is a national institu- 
tion, and the federal government should be amply 
able to care for all its needs without having to 
fall back upon the individual States to cure what 
evils may exist therein. Desertion in the army 


From this it appears that out of a total of 178 
men discharged, only 31 reénlisted ; out of 47 
non-commissioned officers discharged, only 5 re- 
enlisted. Compare the number of recruits joined 
280) to the number (1) of men who completed 
their service of thirty years and retired! Noth. 
ing could better illustrate the hopeless view 
taken of the situation by the enlisted men them. 
selves than these figures. Over 10 per cent. 
deserted !_ Moreover, the personnel of the en- 
listed force is so kaleidoscopic in its character 
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number of recruits is disheartening in the ex- 
treme to the troop officers, and makes it impos- 
sible to maintain that high standard of discipline 
and efficiency that should characterize the regu- 
lar service. 

In talking with many enlisted men concerning 
the reasons for not reénlisting I find the con- 
trolling factor is that the inducements are not 
sufficient,—the pay is too small for good men to 
devote their lives to the service. It is not rea- 
sonable to expect men to give up their time and 
labor without fair compensation. In going over 
the payrolls for the troops of the Seventh Cav- 
alry stationed at Fort Myer, for the month of 
December, 1904, I find that there were 12 men 
of the band, 48 men of Troop A, 47 men of 
Troop B, 37 men of Troop C, and 39 men of 
Troop D, Seventh Cavalry, who did not draw 
one cent of pay, being indebted to the United 
States, principally for clothing. This is exceed- 
ingly discouraging to the men. The soldier 
should not be required to use the small salary 
he receives to pay for his clothing. Such acon- 
dition, while somewhat unusual, shows that the 
clothing allowance is inadequate, and should be 
increased to meet at least the actual necessities 
of the soldier in providing his various uniforms. 
There is no difficulty in obtaining excellent men 
to fill the positions of the post non-commissioned 
staff. There are practically no desertions there, 
and it is rare for one not to reénlist, because 
the pay is more satisfactory. It is just as im- 
portant, or more so, to have seasoned, good men 
for the line as for the staff, since in a campaign 
the issue will be decided by the men on the 
fighting line, and not by those doing staff duty 
in the rear. 

Certainly, few men are more important to the 
efficiency of the army than the first sergeants. 
Their duties are arduous, their responsibilities 
are great, and their actions most influential upon 
discipline. At present, many of them do not 
reénlist, but seek to better their condition else- 
where. This should not be. The inducement 
should by all means be made to retain them 
where they are by proper pay and emoluments. 
The same may be said in a lesser degree of other 
company non-commissioned officers. The pay 
should be such that it will be to their interest 
to reénlist. 


WAGES OF OTHER KINDS OF LABOR: A 
COMPARISON. 


While the pay of labor of every kind and 
grade has been steadily rising in this country, 
that of the soldier remains practically the same 
as it was thirty years ago. I have taken the 





that the constant task of breaking in so large a 
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following from the Bulletin of the Bureau of 
Labor, 1904 : 


AVERAGE WAGES OF FARM LABORERS IN THE UNITED 
STATES IN THE YEARS 1890 AND 1902. 








| Ordinary labor, Per day in 
Year. | we. per day, with- harvest, with- 
4 out board. | out board. 
- Portes: 
| 
| US | $18.33 $0.92 $1.30 
| 22.14 1.13 1.58 





Skilled labor of all kinds receives higher pay, 
as shown by the same bulletin. 





Per day, without 


Per day, without 
board, 1903. 


| 
| board, 1890. 
| 





Blacksmiths............ $2.28 $2.40 
Bricklayers. ..... amas | 3.26 3.79 
CAPPONTETS........0:.0000005 | 2.31 | 2.52 
Hodearriers ............ | 1.74 2.00 
General laborers........ 1.27 1.36 
PUDDLES. 6.0.0.50:0s00000% 2.70 3.08 








The pay of the private soldier is $13 per 
month, or 434 cents per day. By adding the 
average allowance of 15 cents per day for cloth- 
ing and 18 cents for the ration we have the total 
of 764 cents per day, which is less than any 
class of labor quoted. Even a general laborer, 
without special skill of any kind, commands an 
average wage of $1.36 per day, and the ordinary 
farm laborer 92 cents for poor months and 
$1.53 during harvest-time. The lowest wages 
paid to any class of labor in the United States, 
so far as I am able to find from the statistics of 
the ‘Department of Labor, is that paid to the 
plantation negro laborers in the cane fields of 
Louisiana. For the years 1889 to 1901, the 
average wages paid to them at Calumet, La., 
were as follows : 

Cultivating season—men, without board........ $0.75 per day 


Grinding season—men, without board ........... 1.25 per day 
MFONOTAILAVERACO is... ccisinceceseiciesctiucussiesecasieeine 1.00 per day 


PLANTATION NEGROES BETTER PAID THAN 
OUR SOLDIERS. 


The laborers are furnished with houses, gar- 
dens, and given other privileges, besides being 
allowed Saturday afternoons off two or three 
times per month. From this it will be seen that 
the lowest and most ignorant class of negro labor 
in the country is better paid than the private 
soldier in the army. The negro requires little 
clothing, whereas the soldier must always be de- 
cently dressed. The negro gets his Saturday and 
Sunday holidays, whereas the soldier is on duty 
at all times, by night as well as by day. In ad- 
dition, the soldier is at all times subject to orders 
which may cause him to give up his life in their 





























, . 
disheartened old age. 
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execution. This should be worth something to 
him, as insurance companies recognize this risk 
by charging him extra premiums. It is true the 
Government provides for the retirement of the 
soldier, after thirty years’ service, with three- 
fourths of his pay on the active list, a privilege 
which the ordinary laborer does not enjoy, but 
the percentage of men who avail themselves of 
this benefit is so small, under present conditions, 
and the reward so distant and remote, that it 
does not figure largely in the actual computation 
of the soldier’s pay. Even hospital accommoda- 
tions and medicines, which are furnished to the 
soldier free, are now being provided by many of 
the large industrial corporations without charge 
to their employees. Medical attention is pro- 
vided by many for the sick, schools maintained 
for the young, comfortable quarters constructed 
for living purposes, hours of labor reduced, and 
other inducements offered which make the lot of 
the laborer far more easy and attractive than 
ever before. But the pay of the soldier remains 
practically the same as it was thirty years ago. 
This prosperous period in our country’s history 
as yet makes no corresponding betterment in 
the pay of the soldier, and he is the only one who 
has not shared in the general prosperity. The 
pay of the private, corporal, and sergeant of the 
line is the same as that fixed by Congress July 1, 
1871. What wonder that non-commissioned of- 
ficers or privates who are discharged with an ex- 
cellent character do not reénlist, when they can 
find other employment at higher wages, with 
fewer restrictions and more attractive induce- 
ments ? 


A CHEERLESS PBOSPECT. 


The rate of pay seems to me to be almost pit- 
iful. That a young, strong man of good char- 
acter will devote his life to such a poor prospect, 
in a country so prosperous as ours, is not to be 
expected. The outlook for him is one of poverty, 
deprivation, and want. If he is a non-commis- 
sioned officer and has a wife and family, he sees 
nothing ahead but penury and hardship for 
himself and those dependent upon him. He may 
have served his country for years faithfully in 
war and in peace, but his reward is a poor and 
Even with the most rigid 
economy, there is nothing else in sight for him. 
The laboring man will go on strike and demand 
redress for his grievances ; the soldier has no 
such means of making his dissatisfaction heard, 
and simply deserts. An appeal to Congress by 
the officers over him is his only hope. Even if 
the amount of pay of the enlisted man were 
doubled, it would seem small for this important 
part of the military establishment. 
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WHAT WOULD BE FAIR PAY FOR THE SOLDIER ? 


I have arranged below a table of pay which 
is only a moderate increase over the present 
schedule, and which appears to me reasonable 
and just, in order to place the compensation of 
the soldier on a somewhat fair basis as compared 
with the status of labor in civil life. 


REGIMENT, CORPS, BATTALION. Pay per 
month. 


Battalion sergeant-major, engineers............... } 
Sergeant, first color, signal corps..................- { $40.00 
Regimental sergeant-major, cavalry and infantry {*"""* ~* 
Senior sergeant-major, artillery.................... J 
Battalion sergeant-major, infantry................ } 
Squadron sergeant-major, cavalry................. 
Junior sergeant-major, artillery.................... 





Regimental color sergeant, cavalry and infantry }+:++ 99-00 
Regimental commissary sergeant, cavalry and | 

infantry ........ SER OC EOE re Cee ee | 
Battalion quartermaster-sergeant, engineers......) 

COMPANY, TROOP, BATTERY. 

First sergeant, cavalry, infantry, and engineers....... 35.00 
Sergeant, engineer, ordnance, and signal corps... | 30.00 
Quartermaster-sergeant, engineers................. foe 8? 
Sergeant, cavalry, infantry, hospital corps, and | 

MUCMMOUNM cess ec cease ccegnaassacddcdarsdsade ads: { 25.00 
Cook, cavalry, infantry, artillery, engineer and | cra re 

SUSITID CONNER occ cnn nase edn guess catesancnoeune ss } 
Corporal, cavalry, infantry, artillery, engineer, } 

signal, and hospital corps. .................0085 
Mechanic, coast artillery...............ccce cece scene , 
Artificer, field artillery and infantry.............. reer 21.00 
Farrier, blacksmith, and saddler, cavalry and 

REGGE. < ccc ccndicoseces FakGuderesnietadansseaae 
WHAMOHOE, CAVAIED oociciscccrasededecesincdsccnsecnes 
Trumpeter, cavalry...........eeeee Sd dKdanevanesedes } 
Musician, artillery, infantry, and engineer corps , 18.00 
Private, cavalry, infantry, artillery, engineer, {**** 

ordnance, and signal COTPS.....ecceceececcerees 

ALL BANDS. 
CH CLUE CLE Eee COE OP CTECETE CEE ECCT ETT ECTTEOETE CT 80.00 
Drum major, chief trumpeter, principal musician...... 35.00 
MERREUNE COOK Gooch cascurusdivaccksdeencdcdccadsudcausedes 25.00 
CON oi croc ice cicccicccwece detendddscndoneccaccdddavaereves 21.00 
Private ...... PTAA AC AE RAG RAC Aa EEE MaTARASAaEa Aa toa noes 18.00 
POST. 

Orderly sergeant, commissary sergeant, quarter- } 

WRASEGE-SOTMOANG ogo sco ce ciccsdavesesccccccscsces ~.... 40.00 
Electrician-sergeant, coast artillery............... j 


SERVICE PAY RECOMMENDED. 
Second year, $1 per month; third year, $2 per month; fourth 
em $3 per month; fifth year, $4 per month; sixth year, 


per month. On reénlistment thereafter, $6 per month. 


Total amount required to pay above rates, per annum, 


$14,814,782. 

The pay, according to the above schedule, 
would require an extra appropriation of only 
$5,264,241.55 per annum over that now paid to 
enlisted men, and its effect upon the discipline 
and efficiency of the service would be enormous. 
A government as rich as ours can well afford to 
be at least fair to its soldiers, who have always 
been the pioneers of civilization and have aided 
so materially in its development and prosperity. 
Their pay should at least be raised above that 
of the ignorant laborer of the cane-brakes. 


SUPERIOR PAY OF THE CANADIAN MOUNTED POLICE. 


The organization and conditions of service of 
the Canadian Northwest Police very closely as- 
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similate those of the United States Army. They 
serve in a more rigorous climate, are not so well 
cared for in many respects as our troops, but 
the pay is greater. The following data were 
furnished me by the commissioner of police, 
Regina, Canada : 





Constable. | Pay |Good conduct | Total. 
First year’s service. fMRI Mic etitiai ss othe uns | $0.50 
Second year’s service 0 | $0.05 | OD 
Third year’s service.| HD | 10 i .60 
Fourth year’s service | 15 | 65 
Fifth year’s service..| | | 20 ea 70 
Sixth year’s service..'.......... On reérgagement. PY 3) 





Extra pay is allowed to a limited number of 
blacksmiths, carpenters, and other artisans. 
The period of enlistment is five years. 
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It further appears that the average percent- 
age of desertions for the four years cited, 1890, 
1895, 1900, and 1904, was 1.9 per cent. of the 
total strength, and that 76 per cent. of all dis- 
charged reénlisted. An average of 7 per cent. 
have deserted from the United States Army 
during the past four years, and an average of 
17 per cent. of those discharged have reénlisted. 

The conditions affecting the discipline and 
morale, apparently so widely different, judging 
from the results, may be summed up in the word 
“pay.” A non-commissioned officer of police, 
it is said, receives from $25.50 to $60 per month, 
and a private from $15. to $22.50, in addition 
to clothing and rations. Certainly, the United 
States is as well able to pay its soldiers as 
is the Dominion of Canada. 





AN ENGLISH PROTECTIONIST ON BRITISH 


“ FREE 


TRADE.” 


BY ALFRED MOSELY. 


(Member of the Chamberlain Tariff Commission.) 


[The overwhelming nature of the Liberal victory in the British general elections has served to obscure for 


the time being the agitation among English industries for tariff-revision. 


Our readers will be interested in the 


following brief statement prepared shortly before the general elections by Mr. Alfred Mosely, an Englishman who 
has devoted much study to industrial conditions in his own and other lands, and has followed, especially, the his- 
tory of the American tariff in its relation to periods of trade expansion and depression.—THE EDITOR. ] 


T is, of course, an absurdity to speak of Eng- 
land as a free-trade country. The great 
difference between our two systems is that, while 
the United States seeks to safeguard her manu- 
facturers by imposing duties on what she can 
produce at home, England, on the other hand, 
has taxed largely what she draws from abroad, 
while she has left her own ports free to the sur- 
plus products of other nations, with the result 
that England has suffered as the dumping: 
ground of the surplus products of the world. 
And it is a curious thing that, while free trade 
England pays, per capita of the population, some 
$4.50 per head, the United States, the so-called 
protected country, pays only $3.45. Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s great object is to rectify this anomaly 
and to change the tariff, by taking duties off 
some articles and placing them on others, so 
that our manufacturers may, if possible, have 
a market that is to some extent safeguarded 
from an unnatural condition of affairs in the 
matter of dumping. In no case, under existing 
conditions, will the average tariff on manufac- 
tured goods exceed 10 per cent.,—and by this | 
mean, not an all around 10 per cent., but a very 
small duty (or, perhaps, none at all), on certain 





afticles, while the duty may rise to 10 per cent. 
on certain manufactures where England is sub- 
ject to unfair competition. Raw materials, of 
course, will enter free. But, to sum up the 
whole situation, the truth is there is no finality 
in anything in this world. Free trade may 
have been good for England in the past, but since 
the Cobden theory was put into practice condi- 
tions in England have entirely changed. Those 
who were formerly our best customers are now 
our’ greatest competitors, and Mr. Cobden’s 
dream that if England demonstrated that free 
trade was beneficial the rest of the world would 
follow suit has not eventuated. As a matter of 
fact, the rest of the world, instead of leaning 
more and more to free trade, has gone entirely 
in the opposite direction, and has gradually be 
come more and more protectionist, until Eng 
land ‘now finds herself isolated and surrounded 
by a tariff wall throughout the world which 
steadily increases rather than diminishes, and 
the various nations (especially Continental) seek 
free access to our market while denying it to 
our own manufacturers. 

I venture to think that the business men of 
England who have accepted Mr. Chamberlain's 
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proposals from an unpartisan standpoint, en 
tirely free from politics, are very largely con- 
vinced that the time has come for England to 
overhaul her affairs and bring her tariff up to 
date. By this I mean, of course, a scientific 
tariff, not a blind ad valorem. But, unfortu- 
nately for the movement, politics has entered 
into this great question, as it does into all ques- 
tions in England, and instead of business men 
asking themselves whether the tariff would be 
good or not for the country, they are arrang- 
ing themselves either in favor of or against 
largely on political lines, This is a great mis- 
fortune for the movement, as, although it can- 
not retard in the long run the success of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s proposals, it makes it difficult for 
the time being and puts a large strain upon his 
supporters to educate those who are now oppos- 
ing it to the true state of affairs and the advan- 
tages to be gained. 

Many industries, however, are strongly in 
favor of Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals. For in- 
stance, iron and steel, which has just published 
its report, shows that something like 85 per cent. 
of the producers of this commodity are in favor 
of a modification of our present system, and as 
the various industries’ reports are published, 
from time to time, I have little doubt that some- 
what similar results will be the outcome cf the 
inquiry by the tariff commission. This, how- 
ever, does not apply to all industries. For in- 
stance, the cotton trade has, so far, not been 
attacked seriously, and the manufacturers at 
present do not feel the necessity for any serious 
revision ; but the report published by the textile 
section of the Tariff Reform League shows that 
the future is full of peril and that sooner or 
later the textile industries will begin to feel the 
pressure from without. 

Mr. Chamberlain has always held that time,— 
and considerable time,—must be given to the 
movement, inasmuch as the English nation as a 
whole is extremely conservative, slow to make 
any radical change, and, of course, the masses 
have yet to be educated and shown that their 
true interests lie, not only in protecting labor, 
which alone may be harmful, but in order to 
make their movement a success they must be 
prepared to safeguard the product of labor. So 
difficult a programme as bringing home to the 
masses the necessity for a scientific tariff in the 
general interests of humanity is a problem which 
will tax the energies of a large number of gentle- 
men who have associated themselves with Mr. 
Chamberlain’s movements to the utmost, but one 
and all are sanguine of ultimate victory and 
realize that victory is to be accomplished only 
through the medium of education and patient 


spadework. How long this will take to accom- 
plish no one but a prophet dare give an estimate, 
but there is one point upon which I may be for- 
given if I make a prophecy, and that is, that, 
come what may, the question now before the pub- 
lie will be fought out and made the central plank 
in the programme of the Conservative party, and 
that they will be prepared to fight on until suc- 
cess crowns their efforts. 

Mr. Chamberiain himself is indeed a magnifi- 
cent leader.—tfull of energy, resource, fighting 
capabilities, and organizing power, —and holds 
the imagination of the people through his strong 
personality as few statesmen of modern times 
have succeeded in doing. His health is excel- 
lent, his energy without. limit, and his belief in 
his work unbounding ; and, although he is 
somewhat advanced in years, barring unfore- 
seen circumstances there is little doubt that he 
will carry his programme to victory within a 
reasonable period, and, with such vitality as he 
possesses, it may come sooner than some imagine. 

Of course, our colonies have been foremost in 
welcoming Mr. Chamberlain’s proposals and 
offering him both sympathy and aid. In Can- 
ada, his views are completely understood, and 
the bulk of the thinking population are backing 
him and will be prepared to help him in his 
endeavors to enlarge the scope of the empire. 
South Africa is also heart and soul with him, as 
has been expressed by the premier of Cape 
Colony over and over again, while New Zealand 
and Australia are offering him every encourage- 
ment. Next year the colonial premiers meet in 
London, and then, no doubt, substantial prog- 
ress will be made toward the realization of Mr. 
Chamberlain’s ideals. In the meantime, those 
who associate themselves with Mr. Chamberlain 
remain confident and hopeful, and, so far as one 
can see, such proposals as Mr. Chamberlain de- 
sires the empire to adopt are in no way detri- 
mental to the United States, and should, in 
many respects, tend to increase the understand- 
ing and business relations between the two 
countries and give them a basis on which to 
deal,—which is Mr. Balfour’s aim and object. 
Both these gentlemen are heart and soul in 
favor of the United Kingdom reconsidering its 
position, and with so vast a change facing the 
public we must be content to wait and progress 
by slow degrees. A hasty movement in any 
direction would be a misfortune, and probably be 
detrimental to the cause, but with the thorough 
thrashing out of the question by the tariff com- 
mission who are now investigating the subject 
all parties, it is to be hoped, will ultimately 
agree upon a common programme for the better- 
ment and prosperity of the empire at large. 
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SANE METHODS OF REGULATING IMMIGRATION. 


Cy BY ROBERT 


= has become the habit to classify all persons 

who speak or write on the immigration 
problem as “ Restrictionists” or “ Anti-Restric- 
tionists.” Whoever urges a better enforcement 
of existing laws or suggests any amendments to 
these laws is a Restrictionist. Whoever em- 
phasizes the benefits of immigration or opposes 
further legislation is an anti-Restrictionist. The 
dividing line between these two groups is, ap- 
parently, sharply defined. 

This is most unfortunate from every point of 
view. Persons who differ but slightly in their 
opinions seem wholly antagonistic to one an- 
other. This leads to unnecessarily and deplorably 
heated debates. It leads to the calling of hard, 
unjust, and misleading names. _ Restrictionists 
are called Know-nothings, and all who oppose 
further radical legislation are apt to be spoken 
of as being selfishly interested in the importa- 
tion of cheap labor, or as making a profit out of 
steerage-passage receipts. It gives the general 
public the impression that the students of this 
great immigration problem, after careful inves- 
tigation, are hopelessly at loggerheads. Legis- 
lators or individual citizens, therefore, conclude 
that until they see less diversity of opinion on 
the part of experts they need not make up their 
minds one way or the other. 

The Immigration Restriction League is gen- 
erally regarded as the leading exponent of the 
Restrictionists. Yet we read at the head of its 
publications that this body “was organized for 
the purpose of improving and regulating alien im- 
migration into the United States,” and at the end 
of all its publications: “The league is strictly 
non-partisan and non-sectarian. ... It advo- 
cates a stricter regulation of immigration, but 
not the exclusion of any immigrants whose char- 
acter and standards fit them to become citizens.” 
Thus hedged in, before and behind, with officers 
who are well known as intelligent and patriotic 
citizens, it is clear that the league cannot be 
hopelessly narrow, and that wholesale condemna- 
tion and abuse of its work is neither just, nor 
true, nor generous. 

On the other hand, President Eliot, of Har- 
vard University, stands in the front rank of the 
so-called anti-Restrictionists. One of our very 
foremost citizens, his words always carry great 
weight. And President Eliot has said emphat- 
ically : “I am no kind of a restrictionist, either 
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in education, religion, or.immigration” (Kco- 
nomic Club, Boston, December 15, 1905). Yet 
President Eliot is not unpatriotic ; nor can any 
one maintain that he is personally benefited in 
any way by cheap labor. 


‘“ SELECTION ’’ VERSUS ‘‘ RESTRICTION.” 


Are the views which are held by the so-called 
Restrictionists and anti- Restrictionists really 
whollyirreconcilable? Must speakers and writers 
continue to be selected because they are on oneside 
or the other? Must the decision which the pub- 
lic and which Congress is to make be determined 
by the relative numbers on the two sides? Far 
from it. The differences are more apparent*than 
real. The authorities on both sides are really 
in accord on many points which are of vital im- 
portance in settling this question. Those who 
try to promote differences of opinion ; to array 
speaker against speaker; who abuse their op- 
ponents and attribute to them narrow and un- 
worthy motives, are not helping their country. 

It should be the earnest endeavor of all those 
who have looked into this question at all to do 
what they can to emphasize the many things on 
which some agreement has been reached, and to 
stop exaggerating the few things on which hon- 
est differences of opinion may naturally always 
be expected to exist. It should be pointed out 
that Restrictionist is hardly the right name for 
the majority of those who believe in further im- 
migration legislation. There are comparatively 
few who wish to reduce to a large extent the 
number of our immigrants by imposing a very 
high head-tax, or by limiting the number who 
shall be allowed to come in any single year, or 
by suspending immigration entirely for a period 
of years. Such persons may properly be called 
Restrictionists. The vast majority of persons in 
this country want some changes in our existing 
laws to make them more effective, and some ad- 
ditions to the excluded classes. All such per- 
sons are in favor of selection or regulation, 
rather than restriction, and hence might rather 
be called Selectionists. When thus named, there 
are very few of our citizens who do not belong 
in this latter group. Most of the demand for 
further legislation is distinctly along selective, 
rather than restrictive, lines. Even the much- 
talked-of illiteracy test, which has called forth 
violent opposition at the hands of the anti- 
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Restrictionists, would probably not permanently 
cut. down the numbers of our immigrants to any 
very considerable degree. 


THE MERITS OF EXISTING LAWS. 


It is the purpose of the writer to call atten- 
tion to some of the points on which the Restric- 
tionists and the anti-Restrictionists can come 
together, and indeed have come together. In 
agreeing on these measures both groups have 
become Selectionists ; both believe in a further 
regulation of immigration ; both unite in asking 
Congress for specific legislation. 

1, The present laws are good, and should be 
strictly enforced. These laws, as a whole, un- 
questionably commend themselves to all our peo- 
ple. Our immigration legislation has been the 
slow growth of years of study and investigation 
on the part of Congressional committees, and of 
government officials. It has not grown up in a 
night. Every step has been opposed by steam- 
ship, railroad, and selfish capitalistic interests, 
anderepresents a compromise between all kinds 
of extreme views. All agree that our laws are 
wise in excluding such classes as idiots, insane 
persons, epileptics, paupers, persons likely to be- 
come a public charge, professional beggars, per- 
sons afflicted with a loathsome or with a danger- 
ous contagious disease, persons who have been 
convicted of a felony or other crime or misde- 
meanor involving moral turpitude, polygamists, 
anarchists, and prostitutes. 

Objections to existing laws are ‘occasionally 
made by persons who are not familiar with these 
laws. <A college president recently opposed the 
contract-labor feature of our present law on the 
ground that Louis Agassiz could not have come 
to this country under its provisions. This gentle- 
man was evidently not aware of the fact that the 
contract labor law does not apply to “ professors 
for colleges or seminaries;” to actors and. art- 
ists; to lecturers, singers, ministers; to per- 
sons belonging to any learned profession ; to 
persons employed as personal or domestic ser- 
vants. There doubtless are some objections to 
the contract labor law as it now stands. It was 
designed to remedy a great evil, and it did 
much to remedy that evil. In some cases it has 
worked hardship. But in the main, with the 
existing exceptions, it is not as objectionable a 
clause as some people imagine. For example, 
it distinctly allows, contrary to the general im- 


pression, the importation of skilled labor “if la- | 


bor of like kind unemployed cannot be found in 
this country.” 

Being agreed as to the necessity of excluding 
aliens suffering with loathsome and dangerous 
contagious diseases, we must also agree that the 


law of March 3, 1903, is right in fining a steam- 
ship company $100 for bringing over an alien 
afflicted with such a disease when “the exist- 
ence of such disease might have been detected 
by means of a competent medical examination” 
at the time of embarkation. To make the steam- 
ship companies exercise suitable care in such 
matters is fair, not only to the diseased alien 
himself, who would otherwise have to be sent 
back, but also to the other passengers.on the 
ship, who would otherwise be exposed to the 
risk of contracting the disease during the voyage. 


HEAVIER FINES ON THE STEAMSHIP COMPANIES. 


2. A $500 fine on steamship companies for bring- 
ing diseased immigrants. Commissioner-General 
of Immigration Sargent, in his last annual re- 
port, recommends that the fine in such cases be 
increased from $100 to $500. With this recom- 
mendation all disinterested persons must surely 
agree. The steamship companies, through their 
representatives, have assured us, time and again, 
of their anxiety to do all in their power to act in 
accordance with our laws, but the added ex- 
perience of each year emphasizes more clearly 
the fact that they obey our laws only when they are 
obliged to. Large numbers of diseased aliens are 
still brought here, in spite of the $100 fine. The 
proposed increase from $100 to $500 is simply 
an extension of a principle in existing law which 
has worked well. <A larger fine would certainly 
make the steamship companies still more careful, 
and would therefore save larger numbers of dis- 
eased aliens the unnecessary voyage to the United 
States and the disappointment and discomfort of 
being obliged to return. 

3. A fine on steamship companies for each alien 
rejected by us for any cause which an examination 
before sailing could have detected. One of the 


distressing results of our present system is the’ 


large number of aliens who are denied admission 
after they have made the journey across the 
ocean. Commissioner-General Sargent has re- 
cently spoken in the most emphatic terms of the 
injustice and the wrong done these unfortunates 
in permitting them to make the journey, and has 
well said: ‘It is right that they should be de- 
nied admission ; wrong that they ever should 
have started from homé.” The Immigration 
Conference at New York hit upon an excellent 
method of reducing the number of these de- 
barred aliens when it recommended that a fine 
of $100 be imposed on the steamship companies 
for each immigrant whom our inspectors reject 
for any cause under existing law. This sug- 
gestion follows the present practice regarding 
diseased aliens, just noted. It throws the re- 
sponsibility exactly where it belongs,—upon the 
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steamship companies. As President Roosevelt 
well said in his last message to Congress: “The 
most serious obstacle we have to encounter in 
the effort to secure a proper regulation of the 
immigration to these shores arises from the de- 
termined opposition of the foreign steamship 
lines, who have no interest whatever in the mat- 
ter save to increase the returns on their capital 
by carrying masses of immigrants hither in the 
steeragé quarters of their ships.” That is the 
keynote of the whole situation. If we fine the 
steamship lines $100, or more, for each immi- 
grant whom we reject, for causes distinctly de- 
fined in our present laws, we shall go far toward 
forcing these companies, to whom we owe no 
favors of any sort whatever, to refuse thousands 
of undesirable or doubtful aliens, who will there- 
fore never leave their homes. No more logical 
amendment to our present laws could be made. 


THE DEMAND FOR GREATER AIR-SPACE. 


4, The air-space allowed each steerage passenger 
should be increased. While the conditions of steer- 
age travel have been greatly improved during re- 
cent years, there are still evils of overcrowding, 
of non-separation of the sexes, and of lack of prop- 
er treatment on some steamships which are a dis- 
grace to modern civilization, and which an en- 
lightened and a humane people like ourselves 
should not permit. For every reason, —hy- 
gienic, humanitarian, moral,—our law regarding 
accommodations for steerage passengers should 
be amended. The facts have often been set 
forth. We permit the evils to continue. One 
of the steps which we can take is to increase, 
by law, the minimum requirement of cubic feet 
of air-space per passenger. By doing this we 
shall prevent overcrowding, and thus do away 
with most of the evils which under present con- 
ditions are sure to exist. If the allowance per 
person were increased from the present require- 
ment of 110 cubic feet to, say, 200 cubic feet 
on the main deck, and proportionately on other 
decks, as recommended by the National Immi- 
gration Conference at New York, a step in ad- 
vance would be taken consistent alike with hu- 
manitarian motives and with a proper solicitude 
on our part concerning the numbers of our ar- 
riving aliens. For it is clear that if Congress 
heeds this most logical and most humane request 
we shall have a regulation of immigration which 
will commend itself to all persons except those 
pecuniarily interested in carrying the largest pos- 
sible amount of human freight or in obtaining 
the largest possible numbers of cheap laborers. 
In his last message, President Roosevelt said, 
in connection with this: “There should be a 
sharp limitation imposed on all vessels coming 
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to our ports as to the number of immigrants 
in ratio to the tonnage which each vessel can 
carry. This ratio should be high enough to in- 
sure the coming hither of as good a class of 
aliens as possible.” 


ADDING TO THE EXCLUDED CLASSES. 


5. The exclusion of the feeble-minded. The Act 
of March 3, 1903, excludes “idiots.” Experience 
has shown that there are a good many immi- 
grants who are certified by our medical inspec- 
tors as being ‘mentally deficient” or “ feeble- 
minded,” and who should certainly be debarred 
by law. Our best interests demand that no dis- 
tinction should be made between the idiotic and 
the feeble-minded. The latter are as undesirable 
additions to-our population as the former, and it 
is as dangerous to add to the American race the 
children of feeble-minded parents as of idiotic 
parents. Every one will agree that we should 
exclude the “ feeble-minded ” as well as the idiot. 
No valid argument can be adduced in favor of 
any other course. 

6. The eaclusion of persons of poor physique. 
At the present time our medical inspectors 
record thousands of aliens as being of such poor 
physique that their ability to earn a living is 
thereby interfered with, yet most of these are 
admitted because there is no specific clause in 
our existing immigration law under which they 
can clearly and surely be excluded. The phy- 
sique of an.immigrant is a matter of the very 
highest importance for the health and future of 
the race. It is the aliens of poor physique who 
usually shun the country and crowd into city 
tenements, “where they become ready victims 
of diseases and establish in these crowded quar- 
ters dangerous foci for the dissemination of dis- 
ease. The real danger to the public health and 
to the future of our stock lies in that class of 
immigrants whose physique is much below Amer- 
ican standards.” Our best insurance against 
race decadence is to be sought in the selection 
of good, strong, healthy stock. We want none 
but honest, industrious, healthy, and fit immi- 
grants. We want them sound in body and in 
mind. We have by law debarred idiots. We 
should by law debar the feeble-minded. And 
we should, by all means, debar aliens of poor 
physique. 

There can be no objection to such an amend- 
ment to existing laws. A physical test is urged 
by the President in his last message, and was 
recommended by the Immigration Conference 
in the resolution which called for the exclusion 
of “persons of enfeebled vitality, whether such 
condition is due to defect, inheritance, disease, 
or advanced age,” 
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EXAMINATION OF IMMIGRANTS ABROAD. 


. Preliminary inspection of intending immi- 
wan before they embark. It has long been clear 
that any inspection of arriving aliens at our own 
ports must, at best, be superficial, hurried, and 
unsatisfactory. Bills providing for inspection 
abroad by our consuls have frequently been in- 
troduced into Congress. If any feasible plan 
to which foreign governments will not object 
can be devised whereby intending immigrants 
to the United States shall be examined before 
they embark, or, better still, before they start 
from their homes, in order to see whether they do 
or do not belong to the classes excluded by law, 
every one will favor such a scheme. Whether 
this is done by our consuls, or by special agents, 
or by traveling commissions, does not matter. 
Some sort of preliminary examination and cer- 
tification abroad would certainly operate to pre- 
vent large numbers of aliens whom we have 
by law declared undesirable from starting on 
their voyage. Such foreign inspection is recom- 
mended by the President in his message, and re- 
ceived the strong indorsement of the Immigra- 
tion Conference at New York. It is probable, 
however, that to obtain the necessary permission 
from foreign governments we should have to 
make tariff concessions. This would involve long 
delays and much debate. Meanwhile, the best 
thing for us to dois obviously to force the steam- 
ship. companies to make an examination them- 
selves, and to fine them for bringing aliens whom 
we exclude, as considered under Paragraph 3. 


COMMON GROUND FOR IMMIGRATION REFORMERS. 


In regard to the general recommendations 
here discussed there can be no serious differ- 
ence of opinion among fair-minded men and 
women. Those who have been considered Re- 
strictionists and those who have been classed as 
the opponents of restriction can agree to work 
together, without sacrificing their principles, for 
these proposed amendments. No one, unless his 
judgment is warped by his financial interest 
in the transportation lines or in securing ‘cheap 
labor,’ 
changes in our laws. There may be slight dif- 
ferences of opinion regarding the methods here, 
or the.wording of a bill there, or the relative 
importance of the measures proposed, but in the 
main, agreement is here reached. Restriction- 
ists and anti-Restrictionists are not altogether on 
opposite sides of this great question. 
helievers in some further regulation of alien im- 
migration into the United States. All can work 
together along the lines here laid down. Con- 
gress need not hesitate on the ground that those 


’can honestly and seriously oppose these. 


All are - 
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who have studied this matter, and who are most 
vitally concerned in it, are altogether at logger- 
heads. 

The National Immigration Conference, held in 
New York City early in December, was called by 
the National Civic Federation. It was composed 
of delegates appointed by governors, and by 
commercial, labor, charitable, patriotic, and re- 
ligious bodies. By wholly unprejudiced author- 
ities it has been called ‘really representative of 
the general public attitude toward immigration 
questions.” It represented all sorts of views and 
all kinds of interests. Many of the speakers 
were themselves immigrants, or the children of 
recent immigrants. This conference unanimously 
recommended a $100 fine on steamship compa- 
nies for every alien rejected for any cause (3), 
increased air-space for each passenger (4), the 
exclusion of the feeble-minded (5), the exclusion 
of persons of enfeebled vitality (6), and a pre- 
liminary inspection of intending immigrants be- 
fore they embark (7). 


OFFICIAL RECOMMENDATIONS. 


President Roosevelt, who is thoroughly ae- 
quainted with the immigration question, in his 
last annual message urged the imposition of pen- 
alties to compel steamship companies to observe 
our laws, a principle which is embodied in 2 
and 3, and recommended linsiting the number 
of immigrants in relation to the tonnage (4), 
the exclusion of the “physically unfit, defective, 
or degenerate” (6), and the preliminary inspec- 
tion before embarkation (7). 

Commissioner-General of Immigration F. P. 
Sargent, in his last annual report, recommends 
the $500 fine for bringing diseased aliens (2), 
and also limiting the number of passengers car- 
ried in relation to the tonnage of the vessels, a 
principle which is embodied in 4. 

Commissioner of Immigration Robert Watch- 
orn, at the port of New York, has strongly urged 
the exclusion of feeble-minded (5) and of phys- 
ically unfit aliens (6). 

Former Commissioner of Immigration William 
Williams, at the port of New York, recommend- 
ed in his annual reports, in most emphatic terms, 
the exclusion of persons of poor physique (6). 

Thus, it is seen how representative of the 
most competent, the most unprejudiced, and the 
most trustworthy authorities are the suggestions 
for further legislation which have here been dis- 
cussed. We may surely conclude that, if em- 
bodied into law, these methods of further regu- 
lating alien immigration would meet with the 
cordial approval of the vast majority of the 
American people. Bills embodying all these 
provisions are now before Congress, 
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BY DELORME W. ROBINSON, M.D. 


HE great Sioux tribe, the most puissant of 

the American aborigines, is withering to 

extinction with tuberculosis at the agencies along 
the Missouri. 

There are about twenty-five thousand of these 
people making fair progress in civilization ; liv- 
ing in houses ; wearing citizens’ clothing ; the 
children being educated ; the families generally 
professing Christianity ; the able-bodied engaged 
in some form of manual labor, by which they 
earn the means of subsistence. 

The alarming extent of this dread infection 
prevailing among them cannot be overstated. 
Hardly a home where it has not found victims, 
and hardly a home where it does not still exist in 
some form. The disease is usually quick in its 
deadly mission. A man, apparently healthful, 
leaves his work and goes to his trader and orders 
a suit of grave clothes. ‘I have the sickness,” 
he says. He is measured for the suit, and by 
the time it is finished the buyer is often ready 
to wear it through,the long sleep. The mother 
and the grown-up son or daughter are likely to 
share a similar fate. Under such conditions, and 
in such environment, it will readily be under- 
stood that an atmosphere of gloom and depres- 
sion abounds, paralyzing to ambition and to fur- 
ther advancement. 

In the old wild life the Sioux were a healthful 
people. They were probably not wholly free 
from tuberculosis in some form, but if the in- 
fection was present it was not general. From 
the beginning of the reservation system among 
the Sioux of the Missouri, in 1863, for a period 
of fifteen years, during which time the wild 
buffalo had been destroyed and all of the west- 
ern Sioux had been brought under agency in- 
fluences, the annual reports of the several agents 
were optimistic in relation to the health of their 
people, constantly affirming more healthful con- 
ditions as the Indians came under civilizing 
influences, lived in better houses, and accepted 
the attendance of the agency physicians. The 
first mention of consumption in these reports is 
in 1878. In 1880, one agency reports that 5.26 
per cent. of the deaths resulted from tubercular 
troubles. In 1881, consumption is generally 
mentioned ; and in 1884 it is said, “‘ Consump- 
tion has a firm hold upon them.” 

In 1886, the Indian Commissioner began to 


(Superintendent and ex-officio secretary of the South Dakota State Board of Health.) 


publish tabulated medical reports. From the 
tabulation for that year we find that among the 
Dakota Sioux 341 cases of consumption were 
treated and 605 cases of “tubercular scrofula.” 
It is probable that the earlier reports were con- ' 
fined to the pulmonary type, since the other 
forms of tubercular infection were not then rec- 
ognized as such. The report of 1886 gives a 
larger proportion of tubercular diseases, and the 
greater number as “tubercular scrofula” (glan- 
dular tuberculosis). Doubtless, most of these 
were children below the age of puberty, who, 
with the ever-increasing number of their own 
age, have since swelled the ranks in the pulmo- 
nary form of the disease. It is extremely un- 
fortunate that the publication of these tabulat- 
ed medical reports was not continued. Yearly 
since 1886 the agents’ reports have more and 
more teemed with fearsome tales of the ravages 
of the scourge. In 1880, there were in four of 
the leading bands 293 births and 208 deathlis. 
Last year, in the same bands, the deaths equaled 
the births. 

It is impossible to reduce the condition to 
tables of figures, though an experience of sev- 
eral years as State health officer and as physician 
to two Indian schools has convinced me that 
fully 60 per cent. of the younger generation have 
some form of tubercular infection, and that 50 
per cent. of those above the age of puberty die of 
some form of the disease. Other observers place 
the percentage much higher. Miss Mary Collins, 
for twenty-five years missionary at Standing 
Rock, testifies that 75 per cent. of all deaths re- 
sult from tuberculosis. Thomas Robertson, who 
has lived fifty years with the Sissetons believes 
that 50 per cent. of them die of the disease. The 
Rev. Matthias Schmitt, missionary at Pine Ridge, 
says: “We buried from our congregation last 
year 10 adults and 11 children, 80 per cent. of 
whom died from tuberculosis. Whole families 
die of the terrible plague.” ; 

One of the striking instances in point is the 
destruction of the family of the noted and worthy 
chief, John Grass. In 1892 a white friend met 
him and his seven sons at a convocation of the 
tribe. These sons were stalwart fellows, and ap- 
parently well. In 1902, ten years thereafter, the 
friend again met the aged chieftain, who at 
once recognized the white man. “ You saw my 
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boys,” he said. “All gone ; all died of the sick- 
ness. I have no child left.” 

What has brought a strong and virile people 
to this condition? Almost every observer has 
a theory. Among these the more rational are: 
The radical change from the old life in the open, 
in tents located where drainage was perfect, and 
subject to almost daily removal, so that rarely 
was there an accumulation of filth, to perma- 
nent, ill-ventilated, and ill-kept houses, where 
filth abounds ; exposure in going upon winter 
trips ; passing from overheated houses to sleep 
in the open tepees; bovine infection from eat- 
ing tubercular meat and refuse from about the 
poison-breeding government slaughter-houses ; 
weakened constitutions from syphilitic diseases ; 
contagion from the sputa of those previously af- 
fected ; insufficient and badly prepared food, 
and in some instances the ignorant treatment of 
the Indian medicine men. But it is a condition 
which exists, and it is profitable to theorize 
about the cause only that the cause may be re- 
moved, and to that extent conditions improved. 
'he condition is strikingly pathetic, and appeals 
most emphatically to the Government for its 
amelioration. Most justly do these poor wards 
deserve some measure of relief. The Indians 
are not alone interested. The health of the 
white community is seriously menaced by the 
plague-spots which surround the agencies. 
What is to be done? What course pursued ? 
Advanced medical wisdom would no doubt 
suggest : 

First.—The establishment of sanatoria at con- 
venient points to the reservation. 

Second.—Field nurses who have special ex- 
perience in the management of tuberculosis pa- 
tients, to instruct the Indians at their homes, 
and to work in conjunction with the sanatoria. 

Third.—Government supervision in building 
well-ventilated houses, and as rigid enforcement 
of proper sanitary conditions in their surround- 
ings as possible. 

Fourth—Careful inspection of their beef-is- 
sues and the abandonment of the government 
slaughter-houses at the agencies. 

At a properly equipped and properly con- 
ducted sanatorium patients live quietly under 
conditions similar to those in which the Sioux 
lived in his native state. They may have the 
sun-bath and the moon-bath in the open and in- 
vigorating air of the upland. To this is added 
plenty of good food, regular but quiet habits, 
and other health benefits under the necessarily 
rigid and constant care of a competent attendant. 
Then trained field nurses should be supplied to 
instruct the Indian in proper ventilation and 
other sanitary needs of his home, and to teach 


best possible. 
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him how to manage a consumptive member of 
his family and the proper safeguards for those 
not yet afflicted. Such nurses should be com- 
petent to select those suitable for sanatoria 
treatment. 

The breeding-places of the plague upon the 
reservations should have the strong regulating 
hand of the law. The average Sioux home is a 
log house 18.x 24 feet, provided with one half- 
window and a door. There are no partitions, 
and from five to twenty persons sleep nightly in 
this unventilated oven. 

Their food is ill-prepared and _ insufficient. 
In the wild life, and in the earlier reservation 
days, their food was almost entirely beef killed 
in the open and dressed out on the greensward 
of the prairie. Rarely, if ever, were two animals 
slaughtered upon the same spot, so that the sani- 
tary conditions about the butchering were the 
To-day, the beef is killed in the 
agency slaughter-house, and in their frequently 
famishing condition the Indians are compelled 
to resort for food to the putrefied offal scat- 
tered about these filthy butcheries. 

The sanitary conditions about agencies are 
such as to demand the exercise of the police 
power of the Government to compel the Indians 
to observe the ordinary laws of health. Their 
very existence depends upon it. They must be, 
with patience, but firmness, taught that only 
through cleanliness and the observance of the 
decencies of life can they hope to live in the new 
condition which has been thrust upon them. 
Where shall the sanatoria for the Sioux be lo- 
cated ? 

Each tribe should be provided with its own 
retreat, at a point convenient to the agencies, 
where patients, while isolated, should not be 
wholly removed from home and kindred. For- 
tunately,—where proper sanitary conditions are 
observed,—almost any portion of the West is 
found to be healthy and adapted to the sana- 
torium treatment of consumptives. 

The subject has been called forcefully to the 
attention of Congress by the recent report of 
the Indian Commissioner. Congressman Burke, 
of South Dakota, has presented a bill for a sana- 
torium for consumptive Sioux, to be located in 
the vicinity of their reservations at a point to 
be selected by the Indian Office. The passage of 
a measure of this character is of the most press- 
ing moment. Under its provisions it is not only 
possible to arrest the progress of the plague, 
but, perhaps, to eradicate it. To secure a rea- 
sonable protection, the white population in and 
surrounding the plague zones is in need of the 
supervision of the law; the Indian is in need of 
it to insure his future existence. 
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DR. FRANCIS E. CLARK. 


(Founder of the Christian Endeavor movement.) 


PROPOS of the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
the founding of the Christian Endeavor 
Society, which was celebrated last month, several 
of the February magazines have articles outlining 
the remarkable history of this unique movement. 
Perhaps the most notewortliy of these articles is 
that contributed to the North American Review 
by President Henry B. F. Macfarland, of. the 
Board of Commissioners of the District of Colum- 
bia, who is himself an enthusiastic Endeavorer. 
The story of how this great society had its humble 
origin in Williston Church, of Portland, Maine, 
and how it gradually spread to other States 
and other countries until it encircled the globe, 
has been told before in the Review or Reviews 
and in countless other periodicals. Mr. Mac- 
farland declares with truth that no present-day 
philosophy can ignore the significance of such 
an organization as the Christian Endeavor So- 
ciety, which is of immense value, not only to 
the individual church or to the individual State, 
but as an interdenominational and international 
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league, binding the churches together, and bind- 
ing the States together, with the invisible ties 
of sympathy, affection, and a good purpose. 

The basic principle of the organization, re- 
tained consistently from the beginning under 
the flexible plan of the founder, is that the ac- 
tive members shall both attend and take part in 
meetings, and shall as faithfully carry on the 
various kinds of work, always in and through 
the parent church and the leadership of its pas- 
tor. It could hardly have been in the mind of 
the founder, Dr. Francis E. Clark, a quarter of 
a century ago, that Christian Endeavor princi- 
ples would ever be applied so generally through- 
out the world; but, as Mr. Macfarland points 
out, ingenuity has been equal to the problem. 
here are now associate as well as active mem- 
bers. These associates, while not church mem- 
bers, are willing to attend the meetings. In the 
division of work everybody is given something 
definite to do, committees having been organ- 
ized to cover every variety of possible endeavor 
in and out of the Church. The society’s adapta- 
tion to all races as well as all churches and ages 
is indeed remarkable. 

The four great objects set before the societies 
of Christian Endeavor at the last convention, in 
Baltimore, were these : 

1. That they give $1,000,000 to denomina- 
tional missions. 

2. That they should bring into the Church one 
million new church attendants. 

3. That they should induce one million per- 
sons to join the Church. 

4, That they should bring one million new 
members into the Christian Endeavor societies. 

One outcome of the present widespread cele- 
bration of this quarter-centennial anniversary is 
to be a memorial in the form of a building for 
the international headquarters of the national 
society, the fund for its maintenance to be pro- 
vided by the gifts of Christian Endeavorers. 


THE IMPRESS OF LEADERSHIP. 


It is natural that a comparison should be 
made between the Christian Endeavor movement 
and the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Salvation Army, each of which preceded the 
organization of the first Endeavor society by 
many years. General Booth and the late Sir 
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George Williams, like Dr. Clark, were privi- 
leged to found new organizations and lead them 
to positions of great power in the world during 
their own lifetimes; but it is Mr. Macfarland’s 
opinion that neither Sir George Williams nor 
General Booth has made a profounder impres- 
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sion upon the organization to which each has 
devoted his life than has Dr. Clark upon the 
Christian Endeavor societies of the world, over 
which he has no authority whatever, every one 
of them being absolutely independent, except of 
its own church, 





THE RED MAN’S 


ITTLE notice has been taken of the fact that 
on March 4, 1906, when the tribal organiza- 
tion of the so-called five civilized tribes of the 
Indian Territory is formally dissolved, the Amer- 
ican Indian will have virtually lost his racial 
identity and will be absorbed in the mass of our 
national citizenship. The significance of this final 
chapter in the Indian’s racial history is well 
brought out in an article entitled “The Red 
Man’s Last Roll-Call,” contributed by Mr. Charles 
M. Harvey to the March number of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

The five civilized tribes,—namely, the Chero- 
kees, Choctaws, Creeks, Chickasaws, and Sem- 
inoles,—number, all told, a little over 86,000, 
less than one-third of the total Indian population 
of the United States exclusive of Alaska. Yet 
these tribes, as Mr. Harvey points out, are more 
important than any other aggregation of red 
men. Furthermore, they are civilized Indians 
in the truest sense of the term, having for two 
generations conducted their own affairs, each 
tribe for itself ; having their own legislatures, 
executives, and courts, and also their own 
churches and school systems. Until now they 
have been supreme in their own domain, recog- 
nizing only the limitations of the Constitution of 
the United States, and obedient to the national 
government’s paramount authority. But this 
supremacy will end with the dissolution of the 
tribal governments on Marcu 4. United States 
laws will then be immediately extended over the 
Indian Territory, and even the tribal names will 
gradually disappear, and all the members of 
these tribes will gain the same privileges and be 
subject to the same responsibilities as their white 
neighbors in Oklahoma, with whom they will 
probably soon be joined in Statehood. 

Of the 86,000 who are classed as Indians, only 
25,000 are full-bloods; 41,500 are of various 
shades of mixture, most of whom would pass 
anywhere as pure whites ; 1,500 are whites who 
have been adopted into the tribes through inter- 
marriage ; and 18,000 are of negro or of mixed 
negro blood, the slaves of the period prior to 
1865, and their descendants. But it is a fact 
hardly as yet compreliended in Eastern States 
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that the white residents of the Indian Territory, 
immigrants from various States, outnumber all 
the Indian residents more than five to one. 
Among the five tribes are many politicians, 
who “in the tricks of the trade,” says Mr. Harvey, 
‘have nothing valuable to learn from Murphy, 
Platt, Gorman, or any other boss.” Lobbies are 
set up by them at Washington, and packed cau- 
cuses in Indian Territory towns are by no means 
unknown. ‘Coming to politics of a higher or- 
der, they frame constitutions, as they did in the 
latter part of 1905, under the leadership of Pleas- 
ant Porter, the Chief of the Creeks,—who is a 
more astute personage than was his famous Mach- 
iavelian precursor, McGillivray, of the Creek 
Nation of a century ago,—for the proposed State 
of Sequoyah, comprising the Indian Territory.” 
Governor Johnston, of the Chickasaws; John 
Brown, of the Seminoles ; William C. Rogers, of 
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(Last chief of the Creek Indians.) 
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the Cherokees, are all forceful personalities, who, 
in Mr. Harvey’s opinion, are meeting the demands 
of the present situation better than their prede- 
cessors could have done if they were here. 
Twelve years ago, the commission headed by 
the late Henry L. Dawes undertook to induce 
the Choctaws, the Creeks, and their neighbors 
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to allot their lands to their members as individ- 
uals, to abolish their tribal government, and to 
merge themselves in the masses of the country’s 
citizenship. This was indeed a task surrounded 
by difficulties, but it has at length been success. 
fully accomplished. ‘The red men of these five 
tribes are now full-fledged American citizens. 





INCE the expiration of the original Bell tele- 
phone patents, in 1893, the Middle and 
Western States of the Union have witnessed the 
so-called independent telephone development that 
bids fair to become national in its scope. Just 
what is involved in this movement is clearly set 
forth in the Atlantic Monthly for February by 
Jesse W. Weik. Possibly those of our readers 
who live in the Eastern States have imperfectly 
appreciated the extent and vitality of this move- 
ment. In the years 1894 and 1895, telephone 
exchanges sprang up everywhere in the States 
west of the Alleghanies and north of the Mason 
and Dixon line. Companies to manufacture the 
instruments and the switchboards were organ- 
ized, and business at once became brisk. The 
farmer was now permitted to buy his own tele- 
phone, something that never happened before 
the expiration of the Bell patents, and, over a 
wire run along his fence or from tree to tree, he 
was enabled to talk to his neighbor, and beyond 
him to the next neighbor, and thence on to the 
village. Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, and Missouri soon became one 
vast network of wires and poles. Mr. Weik 
mentions one county, containing a population 
slightly in excess of twenty-one thousand, in 
which a manufacturer sold over twenty-five hun- 
dred telephones in twenty-three monthis. 


IN WESTERN CITIES. 


While the independent movement was limit- 
ed, at first, to the Central States, it has spread 
until it has at last found its way into every part 
of the-country. Naturally, it is weakest in the 
Eastern States, but even in New England there 
are from twenty-five to fifty independent ex- 
changes, and numerous plants under construc- 
tion. An independent company, having ob- 
tained a franchise in New York City, has 
announced that it will begin operations with an 
immediate capacity of over two hundred thou- 
sand telephones. In New York State outside of 
the city there are many independent exchanges. 
Mr. Weik names the cities of Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, Pittsburg, Buffalo, Rochester, Syra- 
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cuse, Albany, Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, 
Louisville, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Kansas City, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Seattle, and Los Angeles 
as having good independent exchanges which 
are rapidly growing. The Cleveland exchange 
has increased over ten thousand telephones in 
twenty months, Kansas City over thirteen thou- 
sand in two years. Plants are building in Chi- 
cago, Spokane, San Francisco, Portland, and De- 
troit. Franchises are pending in several other 
important cities. 


EVEN LONG-DISTANCE LINES. 


In most of the cities of the Central West, it is 
declared that the independent companies reach 
more than 75 per cent. of the post-offices. ~The 
farmers’ lines run to these centers, where they 
are switched from one line to another, and to 
the long-distance lines now reaching from one 
city to another and across several States. In 
ten years, it is claimed by the independent com- 
panies, they have manufactured and placed in 
service more telephones than has their competi- 
tor in twenty-seven years, although in the first 
three of the ten years there was continual ob- 
struction from litigation, while in the first 
seventeen of the Bell monopoly’s record it had 
absolute control of the field. If we are to ac- 
cept the’claim of the independent companies, 
they now number ore subscribers than the 
Bell company, the latter having had, in August 
last, two million six hundred thousand sub- 
scribers, while the independent companies ciaim 
over three million. The Bell company having 
been the first in the field, and having an ample 
amount of capital, has thus far led all others in 
the matter of long-distance pole lines, but inde- 
pendent companies are paralleling the Bell lines 
in every direction. In fact, at the present time 
first-class service is furnished across a number 
of States. It is declared that within a year it 
will be possible to talk from Kansas City to 
Cleveland and Albany, and from St. Louis and 
Indianapolis to Pittsburg, Baltimore, and Phila- 
delphia, entirely over independent long-distance 
lines. 
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COTTON GROWING AND COTTON GAMBLING. 


vars years ago, a mania for wheat specula- 

tion ran its course through the smaller 
cities and country villages of the Middle and 
Western States. A similar craze seems to have 
taken possession of many Southern communities 
which are dependent upon the growing and 
marketing of cotton. In the American IJilus- 
wrauted Magazine (formerly Jeslie’s) for March, 
Mr. Henry Kitchell Webster gives the results 
of observations recently made by him in certain 
sections of Texas. He found in small cities cot- 
ton exchanges fitted out with telephone booths, 
telegraph desks, wooden sounding-boards, and 
typewriters, and all the appurtenances of the 
brokerage office. Quotations of other commodi- 
ties than cotton are recorded in these exchanges, 
but the purpose of their existence is clearly 
denoted by their names. They are invariably 
referred to as cotton exchanges. 

In some towns these exchanges are the cen- 
ters of the community-life. They have sup- 
planted the cracker barrel and counter of the 
corner grocery. If you want a prominent man 
of the town, here is where you look for him. 
Of anything like that shamefaced modesty and 
coy retirement which so often characterizes the 
place where a man might not wish his banker 
or his minister to see him go—of even a moder- 
ate privacy—there is no hint at all. One of the 
oflices has literally no partition between it and 
the sidewalk ; every one in it can be seen as you 
pass by. And there is nothing in the sentiment 
of the town to make any one want a partition. 
As for your banker, you are quite as likely to 
find him there as the next man.” These small 
towns throughout the cotton belt are doing their 
share of speculation, and the result of it all is 
seen in the New York and New Orleans ex- 
changes, where the speculative business in cot- 
ton has grown about 300 per cent. in the last 
five years. 


able to furnish the bank both with deposits and 
with a market for them. 
The manipulations of the cotton market in the 


years 1902 and 1903 were fascinating revelations * 


to the Texas cotton planter. Especially the op- 
erations of Daniel J. Sully, of Providence, R. I., 
stimulated the speculative fever that spread 
throughout the cotton belt. Briefly, the story of 
Mr. Sully’s famous corner is told by Mr. Webster 
in the following paragraphs : 


He carried the price up in twenty-point rushes right 
through the month of December until during Christ- 
mas week he had spot cotton at 14.05, December at 
13.82, January at 13.88, February at 14.00, and July at 
14.27. That means, in other words, that men were con- 
tracting to pay $71.35 a bale in July, six months away, 
and Sully contracting to buy more than any one else 
at that extravagant price. 

He had a good deal with him. The prospect was 
that there would not be enough cotton to supply the 
world’s demand. He had the prestige of the highly 
successful bull campaign of the year before. And he 
had the farmers. 

They had learned their lesson ; they were following 
their great light. All over Texas, at any rate, and it 
was by no means singular in this among the Southern 
States, there were springing up cotton exchanges. 
Towns like Temple and Waco and Taylor and Sherman 
and Waxahachie became the ganglii of slender tele- 
phonic nerves that radiated to circles of surrounding 
villages, making them sensitive to every move of Sully’s 
fingers, and giving them a part in the great sensation 
that had its focus in the pit on Beaver Street. Farm- 
ers, merchants, bankers, barbers, clerks, anybody who 
had money enough to put up a margin on one hundred 
bales, or in some cases on twenty-five, thronged the 
brokerage offices, all up and down the State, buying 
cotton for delivery in January, February, July. There 
was no limit to the price it might bring bythen. Sully 
talked about twenty cents a pound, and later about 
twenty-five. And the farmers who weren’t buying 
future cotton were holding on to their last year’s crop, 
refusing twelve, thirteen, fourteen cents for it. 

They had the world at their mercy,—that was the 
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only $25,000. This shows 
that the Texas farmer is 
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truth their great leader was proclaiming so trium- 
phantly. The world must have cotton ; well, the world 
should have it at just what price it pleased them to 
exact. And at each advance in the price the figure 
they had set as the one at which to let go advanced in 
proportion. 


The disaster that finally overtook the specu- 
lators of 1903 and 1904 seemed only to stimu- 
late the craze. As Mr, Webster puts it, «the 







memory of 17-cent cotton is still a lighted bea- 
con, a golden prophecy. All through the year 
following the crash they watched the price fall 
lower and lower, until in January, 1905, it was 
below 7 cents, and the lower it fell the more 
desperately they played it. For the sum of the 
matter is that on this speculative fever those ex: 
act opposites, victory and disaster, have precisely 
the same effect,—to feed ‘it.” 








HE February numbers of the English re- 
views give the views of various observers 
on the recent general election. 
Mr. W. B. Duffield, writing in the Fortnightly 
Review, says: 
The electors have read the personnel of the ministry 
aright, and have given them a free hand. As to the 


Soutn 
AFRICA 
on 


BRITISH LABOUR 


A CAMPAIGN POSTER USED BY THE LIBERALS AT 
THE LAST ELECTION. 


THE BRITISH GENERAL ELECTION. 


future, prophecy is dangerous, but a few things are 
clear. 

1. The elections in the counties were won mainly on 
free trade; in most country places, Chinese labor did 
not interest the audience, though education did, princi- 
pally after free trade. 

2. Chinese labor had effect where trade-unionism was 
strong ; it greatly swelled the majority against protec- 
tion, but to say it won the election in these places is 
nonsense. 

3. The Labor bogy which now alarms society is 
grossly exaggerated ; the actual Labor section is small, 
and some of its members are men of money ; certainly, 
one is a member of a highly respectable London club. 

4, The manifestation is one of contempt for Mr. Bal- 
four’s incapables, and at the same time of confidence in 
the ministry with a mandate for sweeping measures of 
reform. 


A Liberal Programme. 


Under the heading “ Victory, and What to 
Do with It,” Mr. H. W. Massingham sets forth, 
in the Contemporary Review, the landmarks which 
pioneer thinkers have set up for the direction of 
the leaders of the Liberal party. They are: 
Education: 

(a) Restoration of the right of public control over 
essentially public schools. : 

(b) Abolition of religious tests for their teachers. 

(c) Respect for the’ wishes of parents -in regard to 
special religious instruction. 

(d) A vigorous effort to promote the physical effi- 
ciency of the children, and to connect elementary and 
higher education. 

(e) More liberal grants to necessitous school districts. 


Temperance : 

(a) Proper taxation of licenses. 

(b) A time limit to compensation, and a fairer divi- 
sion of it between brewer and publican. 

(c) A free hand to local authorities for experiments 
in option or control. 


Land: 

(a) Power to county councils to acquire land com- 
pulsorily for small holdings, as well as for allotments, 
with a supervising power by the Beard of Agriculture. 

(b) The separation of site from building values, and 
the taxation of the former for local purposes. 

(c) The fair rating of vacant land in the neighbor- 
hood of towns, 
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(ad) Compensation to the dispossessed farmer for im- 
provements which have added to the value of the land. 

(e) The promotion of scientific agriculture, of coép- 
eration in the sale and distribution of produce, and of 
experimental work, as a province of the Board of Agri- 
culture, now one of the most important of our public 
offices. 

(f) A large scheme for the provision of rural cot- 
tages. . 

(g) Special rating of land held for mere amusement. 
Labor: 

(a) Restoration of the effective right of combination 
and of peaceful persuasion during strikes. 

(b) The eight-hour day for miners. 

(c) A vigorous administration of the factory acts, 
with special regard to overtime, unhealthy trades, the 
treatment of women workers, and the safeguarding of 
the motherhood of the nation. 

(ad) The government to be in the first flight of em- 
ployers. 

Poor Law: 

(a) Discrimination between loafers and the tempo- 
rarily unemployed, with the removal of electoral disa- 
bilities from the latter class. 

(b) The removal of “‘ pauper” children from pauper 
schools. 

(c) Separate and neighborly treatment of the aged 
poor. 

Unemployment: 

(a) A national scheme of afforestation, on economic 
lines. 

(b) Grants to localities enabling them to deal with 
specially severe distress. 

(c) Transference of powers of guardians to town 
councils, 

London: 

(a) A port bill, with an improvement of the water- 
way. 

(b) A further equalization of rates. 

(c) Fair play for the County Council and its transit 
and housing schemes. 

The Colonies: 

Establishment of an Imperial Consultative Council, 
with special reference to schemes, of defense and emi- 
gration, trade interests, and industrial law. 

Trade: 
(a) Anti-commission bill. 


(b) Strengthening and reorganization of consular 
service. 
(c) Relief of railway rates. 
A Tory Groan. 


Blackwood’s Magazine, in “Musings Without 
Method,” calls the general election “the heaviest 
indictment ever made against the democracy.” 
It has not been won on free trade, but on the 
silly cry of “Chin, Chin, Chinaman.” Even for 
that cry we might have had some respect had a 
vestige of sincerity underlain it. Nothing un- 
derlay it, however, but the desire of the party 
out of power to become the party in power. 

The Chinaman is not the only bogy which 
has been useful to the Liberal party. “The 
cowl has served it as loyally as the pigtail,—a 
vivid picture of a greedy monk strangling an 
honest Nonconformist has not been without its 
effect.” This and “other works of art,” Black- 
wood’s says, proceeded from a department pre- 
sided over by Mr. Birrell, whose famous inven- 
tion of “hecatombs of babes” has doubtless 
ended in his being given power over many 
hecatombs of innocent children. ‘Ireland will 
be given Home Rule, and the rest of the empire 
will be freed from any kind of rule whatsoever.” 
At least, that is what is promised. “And so,” 
sums up the writer, 


when we demand of the people whether it would have 
free trade or protection, it replies, ‘‘ You shall not strike 
a Chinaman,” whose skin was never in danger, and then, 
no doubt filled with generous impulses, goes home and 
beats its wife. 


‘As for the comparison with 1832, that Parlia- 
ment, as Greville said, was inferior, not only to 
the last, but perhaps to any Parliament for many 
years before, and it could not hold out more than 
two years. The part played by the Radicals in 
1833 is played by the Labor members to-day. 





THE ARRIVAL OF THE 


A“ intelligent observers attach much im- 
portance to the rapid rise of the Labor 
party in British politics, as betokened in the re- 
cent elections. Mr. E. E. Kellett, M.A., review- 
ing Mr. Justin McCarthy’s “ History of Our Own 
Times,” in the London Quarterly Review, thinks 
that the emergence of imperialism is not the chief 
factor of the last decade. Rather would he find 
its chief characteristic to be the birth of a kind 
of enlightened socialism, the progress of the 
woman question, but even more notably the ad- 
vent of labor. Writing before the elections had 
taken place, his words are worth quoting : 


BRITISH LABOR PARTY. 


With labor, organized, powerful, and self-conscious, 
the nation of the near future will have todeal. Parties 
are at present formed largely on their attitude to issues 
of another kind ; they will soon be formed almost solely 
on their attitude to labor issues. It may be that at last 
the middle classes will unite to present a solid front 
against the combination of the aristocracy with the 
working classes ; it may be that they will endeavor to 
unite with their social superiors. But, for good or evil, 
they will have to face the Labor party and a new and 
formidable set of demands. They must make up their 
minds how to deal with it. Without striving or crying, 
the working classes have, during the last few years, 
asserted their share in the national existence as they 
never did before. 
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The Labor party also has the strength that comes of 
independence; they are solid, and they stand apart, 
owing allegiance to no whip, and all the more likely 
to be courted equally by government and opposition. 
With the determination, now so fixed, that Parliament 
shall cease to be a mere house of postponement and 
palaver, it is practically certain that great and far- 
reaching measures will be passed. Old-age pensions, 
for example, may well becomea reality in a few months. 


Mr. Keir Hardie on the Labor Party. 


In the National Review for February, Mr. 
Keir Hardie, M.P., writes on “The Labor Party : 
Its Aims and Policy.” Mr. Hardie writes with 
justifiable elation. He maintains that there are 
twenty-three avowed Socialists among the La- 
bor Representation Committee’s candidates. The 
Independent Labor party has raised and spent 
little short of £500,000 ($2,500,000),—a star- 
tling figure. He says that the Independent La- 
bor party secures the votes of almost as large a 
proportion of Conservative workingmen as of 
Liberals. He foreshadows the founding of a La- 
bor daily paper, which has become a necessity. 


Already arrangements are in an advanced stage for 
sending out an influential deputation of Labor M.P.’s 
to visit our colonies, to confer with the labor parties 
there, and to arrange for a common course of action, so 
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that the relations of the mother country and her colo- 
nies may be strengthened, and the question of free trade 
versus protection may be taken out of the hands of the 
party politiciansand some understanding come to which 
will be mutually advantageous and acceptable to the 
labor movements in the colonies and at home. 

The labor parties of the world are standing for peace 
and for the introduction of arbitration as a means of 
settling international disputes. Representing the de- 
mocracy, as the new party does, it will be on the side of 
such reforms as promise to curb and curtail, and finally 
overthrow, all hereditary rule, andto widen and broaden 
the power of the common people. 

Following upon the trades disputes bill, legislation 
-will be demanded for shortening the hours of labor in 
mines and other dangerous occupations asa preliminary 
to a general eight-hour working day. Pensions for 
aged workpeople will be insisted upon. Few of those 
who are more comfortably situated, or who are them- 
selves well-to-do, can understand the gray terror which 
shadows the life of the aged worker who sees the time 
rapidly approaching when he or she will be thrown out 
of employment to make room for younger people, with 
no reserves to fall back upon, and with only the grim 
solitude of the workhouse to which to look forward. 
My experience has been that, next to the question of the 
unemployed, no question has appealed so strongly to an 
audience as this of making provision for the aged poor. 


After these things come a drastic amendment 
of the factory act and, “possibly,” the enact- 
ment of a minimum wage. 





THE NEW PRESIDENT OF FRANCE. 


HILE there has been comparatively little 
comment upon tlie election of M. Fal- 

liéres to be President of the French republic, 
succeeding M. Emile Loubet, the journals and 
reviews, both in France and the rest of the 
world, when they do comment agree in charac- 
terizing the new chief magistrate of France as 
an almost ideal man for the position. The 
French republic, says an editorial writer in the 
Revue Bleue, is so well established, and has sunk 
so deep into the affections and consciousness of 
the French people, and, moreover, the machinery 
of election is so perfectly adjusted, that the 
choice of a new President excites little more 
comment than the election of a new Senator. 
It is a very modest réle that the French Presi- 
dent plays. The French political system, more- 
over, brings to the front typical men, and always 
produces quiet, safe, common-sense politicians, 
whose advent at the Elysée Palace causes no 
ripple in French society or abroad. Thanks to 
the good sense of the French people and the 
eminently peaceful character of their national 
aim, France has quite lost her thirst for a mili- 
tary chieftain. 





How M. Falliéres Was Nominated. 

A detailed and lively description of the Re- 
publican caucus which preceded the congress at 
Versailles is given in the /igaro (Paris). After 
calling attention to the republican simplicity 





ONE OF THE BALLOTS CAST IN ELECTING M. LOUBET. 
(Illustrating the method of voting in France.) 
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attending the election of a French President, 
this journal describes the meeting of all the Re- 
publican groups in the Senate and House in the 
Senate chapel at Luxembourg. It soon became 
evident that Senator Falliéres led all other can- 
didates, even far outdistancing the next name, 
—that of M. Paul Doumer, the President of the 
Chamber of. Deputies. Six hundred and forty- 
nine members were present. Of these, Senator 
Falliéres received 416 votes, or 91 more than 
necessary to be chosen candidate. To be the 
candidate of the Republican groups, in France, 
is equivalent to election, and the final ballot at 
the regular Versailles congress was really only 
a formality. 


M. Loubet Tells a Falliéres Story. 


It is told of the first meeting between Presi- 
dent Loubet and President-elect Falliéres after 


the congress at Versailles that M. Loubet re- . 


marked: “You have now, Mr. President-elect, 
become a part of history. You nolonger belong 
to yourself,—you are the property of the photo- 
graph galleries.” Apropos of the early friend- 
ship between Loubet and Fallliéres, a story is 
told in the London Globe: 

M. Falliéres is a corpulent, heavily built man, and it 
seems that after dinner he occasionally falls off into a 
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THE NEW FRENCH PRESIDENT LEAVING THE ELYSEE PALACE. 
(M. Fallitres is escorting Mme. Bonnefoy-Sibour. Mme. 
Fallitres is immediately behind.) 


OFFICIALLY RECORDING AND STAMPING THE NOMINATION OF M. FALLIERES AS PRESIDENTIAL CANDIDATE, 
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post-prandial nap. One evening when the new Presi- 
dent was dining at the Elysée, after a heavy day at the 
Senate, he found himself utterly unable to keep his 
eyes open, and when the man-servant brought around 
M. Falliéres’s coffee that worthy gentleman was asleep. 
Fearing to wake hini, the domestic placed the coffee on 
the table and retired. And M. Falliéres slumbered on. 
And as he slept he dreamed. Whether the memory of 
the troublous times of his youth was upon him, or 
whether the vision of the German Emperor with his 
legions crossing the frontier disturbed his digestion, we 
are not told, but as he dreamed the veteran President of 
the Senate was heard to murmur the famous line of 
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Victor Hugo, ‘“‘Give me powder and balls.” Then he 
lapsed into silence again, and again he was heard, in a 
deep, sleepy voice, calling for powder and balls. At 
first, M. Loubet, who was sitting near his old friend, 
paid no attention, and the guests continued their con- 
versation. But when for the sixth time M. Falliéres 
repeated his request, ‘‘Give me powder and balls,” the 
President of the republic turned imploringly to his com- 
panions at the table and, in a somewhat irritated voice, 
exclaimed, ‘‘For heaven’s sake, give him powder and 
balls!” At this moment M. Falliéres awoke, but as his 
fellow-guests discreetly pretended to have observed 
nothing, he quietly drank up his coffee. 





PAN-RUSSIAN peasant congress was held 
at Moscow, November 19-23. last, at which 
one hundred and sixty delegates—among them 
several women—were present, representing all 
parts of the Russian Empire. From the report 
of the committee of the Peasant League, it was 
gathered that great progress had been made 
since the preceding congress. Special agents 
had made the connection between the provincial 
branches stronger, a great number of leaflets 
had been distributed, and preparations were 
making for publishing a special organ of the 
league, the first issue of which may be expected 
in the immediate future. The delegates con- 
tributed much information about the internal 
situation in Russia, which is only superficially 
‘ touched upon in the cable dispatches and special 
correspondence, available to the general public. 
Mr. Herman Rosenthal, in his series “‘Das Neue 
Russland ” (appearing in the weekly edition of 
the New York Staats-Zeitung), supplies a careful 
summary of the proceedings of the congress, 
to which he adds some interesting sidelights. 
There were, he tells us, reports of the pitiable 
condition of the poor, half-starved white Rus- 
sian peasantry in the governments of Vitebsk, 
Mohilev, Minsk, and in parts of Smolensk, 
Tschernigow, Grodno, and Vilna. 


In the western portion of Vitebsk, the peasants are 
ina more deplorable condition than in any other sec- 
tion of the country. Up to recent years they have, as a 
rule, led a precarious existence as raftsmen, contract 
laborers in the sugar refineries, etc., but of late their 
state seems to have improved somewhat. Thisistothe 
credit of the Peasant League, which has done great 
work among the white Russian population, organizing 
a number of branches in the widely scattered villages, 
which do not even enjoy the privilege of having a pro- 
vincial organization (zemstvo). 


In the Don district—the home of the famous 
Don Cossacks—the Peasant League can boast of 
a highly developed organization, 


THE WORK OF THE RUSSIAN PEASANT LEAGUE. 





The inhabitants have put forth the claim, that all 
the land should be adjudged their common property, 
under the control of the new administrative representa- 
tion. The manifesto of October 30 was coolly received 
by the Don peasants, who are well aware of the fact 
that nothing is to be gained from the government, and 
that their salvation lies solely in a strong organization, 
such as is now successfully promoting the cause of 
liberty. 

In the government of Saratov, the Peasant 
League appears to have made the most notable 
progress. Many districts in this government 
have lately witnessed general uprisings among 
the peasants, who have set their minds on con- 
tinuing the struggle until all their demands, 
foremost among which are popular representa- 
tion, universal suffrage, and a secret ballot, shall 
have been granted. Another province with an 
aggressive peasantry is Smolensk, where the 
people have decreed ‘to annihilate the nobles, 
confiscate the land, and satisfy all the peasants.” 

Moscow is more peaceable, although in most 
of its districts the inhabitants have taken a firm 
stand against the authorities, especially the re- 
ligious ones, which latter are, “without excep- 
tion, in league with the hated reactionary or- 
ganization, the Black Hundred.” The govern- 
ment of Ekaterinoslaw is one of the most fertile 
fields for the propaganda of the Peasant League. 
The latter has, however, only about seven hun- 
dred members there, but its ideas were advo- 
cated several years ago by the Social-Democratic 
and the Social-Revolutionary parties, which 
paved the way for the regular peasants’ organi- 
zations. Since the latter were installed they 
have performed much effective work, and on 
one occasion stepped in to prevent a contem- 
plated murder of a Jewish citizen, against whom 
a mob had been led by a fanatical priest. 

Delegates from Kiev, Kursk, Kostroma, Pol- 
tava, Penso, Orel, and Tschernigow told about 
the extreme poverty of the peasant population 
in those governments, 
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As the real “thors of their miserable condition, the 
peasants blame not only the great landowners, but also 
the administration and the clergy, particularly the 
latter, which has come to be vehemently hated all over 
the Czar’s empire, according to the statements of the 
delegates to the Peasant League congress. 

It is really surprising to notice the remark- 
able progress of the agrarian movement since it 
was first started, in the sixties of last century, 
by young students, male and female, who gave 
up their careers and all the joys of youth in 
order to go out and preach the doctrines of 
liberty among the common people of Russia. 
At first the peasants observed a rather sus- 
picious attitude toward the young educators, 
and these, in many instances, had to give up 
their laudable attemps in sheer despair. The 
results were, consequently, not very promising 
during that early period, but after the organ- 
ization, in 1902, of the Peasant League, things 
took another turn, and feats have been accom- 
plished which would have been thought impos- 
sible—at such an early date, at least—by the 
pioneers of the movement. 

On November 21 the delegates to the peasants’ 
congress and the provincial representatives of 
the Russian Teachers’ Association held a joint 
session, under presidency of the author, W. Than. 

This latter, whose real name is’ Vladimir Germano- 
witsch Bogoras, was born of Jewish parents at Tagan- 
rog in 1865, and received his higher education at the 
University of St. Petersburg. During his academic 
career he became affiliated with the revolutionary ele- 
ment, and was later sent to prison. In 1898 he was 
again given his freedom, and continued the literary 
work which he had taken up while in prison. Than 
visited the United States a couple of years ago, and 
spent considerable time in scientific researches at the 
Museum of Natural History and at the Astor Library, 
in New York. He is one of the most eager promoters 
of the idea to have the Peasant League and the Teach- 
ers’ Association work in unison for the common inter- 
est of the Russian people. The teachers have, in fact, 
done a great deal for the systematic organization of 
the agrarian movement, and it is clearly evident that 
the peasants would greatly benefit by the guidance—in 
politics, as well as in general education—of the public- 
school men. 

Reports from teachers who were present at the 
hefore-mentioned joint session showed that most 
of the propaganda literature is prepared and also 
distributed by the educators in the country dis- 
tricts. The codperation between these and the 
peasants is, therefore, already an accomplished 
fact, but it should be made more thorough and 
intimate. 

Possibly the most interesting report at the 
congress was that of a delegate from Georgia, 
where the peasants have instituted a popular 
government and divided the land between them- 
selves, They had to fight hard for it, however, 
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A GERMAN VIEW OF THE COMING RUSSIAN DUMA. 
(To the left is the entrance for the “Quality ;” to the right, 
the doorway for the common people.) 
From Wahre Jacob (Stuttgart). 


and the regular government tried its hardest to 
subdue what was termed an open rebellion and 
secession. Georgia is, as one knows, a trans- 
Caucasian province, which was annexed to Rus- 
sia in 1801. The delegates adopted, before ad- 
journing, a set of resolutions, the tenor of which 
is portrayed in the following paragraphs : 


(1) The land must belong to the people, its actual 
cultivators ; (2) a national assembly shall be instituted, 
and elections of representatives shall be made through 
general franchise being extended to every citizen,—the 
first election should take place on or before February 1, 
1906 ; (3) the national assembly ought to solve the agra- 
rian problem, in accordance with the will of the people ; 
(4) the peasants must force the convening of the na- 
tional assembly, if necessary ; (5) in all matters of com- 
mon interest to the people the peasants let their league 
decide, but the latter may refer to and consult with 
other organizations; (6) the land of the great land- 
owners must not be bought or leased at present, but 
should the demands of the people not be met, as regards 
the surrender of the land, the Peasant League will order 
a general strike of farm hands; (7) any perseeution of 
the league will be followed by swift retribution, in the 
form of refusal to pay taxes or furnish recruits, with- 
drawal of money from the banks, etc.; (8) the Peasant 
League recommends that its members, to show the 
earnestness of their intentions, refrain from the use of 
intoxicating drinks; (9) a general uprising must be ex- 
pected, as the people all over Russia have already been 
brought to despair by the repeated refusals and unwill- 
ingness of the government to grant their requests, 
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HERR ADOLF DAMASCHKE, EMINENT GERMAN REAL-ESTATE 
REFORMER. 


SOCIALISM and capitalism will be recon- 

ciled only when land monopoly has been 
abolished. This is the opinion of Mr. Johan 
Hanson, a Swedish economist. Writing in the 
Social Tidskrift (Stockholm), Mr. Hanson re- 
views the land-ownership situation in both 
Kurope and America. 

As early as the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, this writer reminds us, there were those 
who foresaw the evil results of private owner- 
ship of land. It was not until 1880, however, 
that an American, Henry George, first brought 
the problem of land-ownership forcibly to public 
notice. Mr. George’s ideas have, in general, 
been accepted by real-estate reformers. The 
practical application is the only point at which 
the views diverge. 

After discussing the single-tax ‘theory as held 
in the United States, and complimenting Mayor 
“Tom” Johnson, of Cleveland, as the American 
Tolstoy, the Swedish economist turns to Canada. 
He says: 

In Manitoba, farming land has been rented success- 
fully on a system based on the principles of Henry 
George, which should dispel any doubts as to their 
advantages. The Single Tax Association of Toronto, 
where enormous rents prevailed, has also won a vic- 
tory. Their programme, higher taxes on the value of 
property and less on the buildings, conquered at the 





last elections, in spite of the opposition of the author- 
ities. In Australia and New Zealand the movement 
for real-estate reform is making great strides of prog- 
ress, because laboring men are less prejudiced by the 
socialists than in Europe. The single-tax associations 
are better organized than those in America. 


Mr. Hanson asserts that British real-estate 
taxation is the “most abnormal in the world.” 


In spite of reforms during the last decade, practical 
results are yet to be expected, though probably near at 
hand. There are two reform associations,—the Land 
Nationalization Society and the League for the Taxa- 
tion of Land Values. .Under the leadership of Dr. A. 
R. Wallace, the former organization contends for the 
appropriation of private land by degrees, its organ be- 
ing Land and Labour, of London. The latter organiza- 
tion advocates the Henry George system. The organ for 
single tax is the Land Values, of London and Glasgow. 


In Germany, real-estate reformers have organ- 
ized the Bund der Deutschen Bodenreformer. 


For thirty years German writers have contended 
for the same principles as are advocated to-day. In 
1872, the physician, Dr. Th. Stamm, issued a work in 
which almost the same views as those of Henry George 
were held forth. The present association was founded 
in 1888, and for some time advocated the principles of 
Henry George with a radical platform. Yet single 
tax, as well as the nationalization principle, met with 
insurmountable obstacles in Germany, and the above 
association was therefore reorganized in 1898. The 
platform, briefly summarized, states that land shall be 
controlled so that the abuses of private exploitation 
are excluded, and that the increase of the value of 
property to the private individual shall be for the 
benefit of the community, the latter to be obtained by 
special taxation. In Prussia these reforms have already 
passed legislation, and the endeavor of the Bund is 
therefore directed to the application of the reform. It 
is the well-known writer Adolf Damaschke, the ed- 
itor of the organ Deutsche Volksstimme, who deserves 
much praise for his energetic leadership and the speedy 
development of. the German organization. It now in- 
cludes two hundred thousand members, among whom 
are a great number of prominent politicians and men of 
science. Since last year a scientific monthly, the Jahr- 
buch ftir Bodenreform (Jena), has added to the siguifi- 
cance of the reform in‘Germany, where private exploi- 
tation in real estate, particularly around the larger 
cities, is almost impossible. 

In Denmark the reformers are organized in the 
Danish Henry George Association.. The ques- 
tion is vigorously discussed in word and writing, 
and the new Liberal government seems to be in 
favor of the movement. In Sweden there are 
signs that the real-estate question will soon be- 
come a public issue. The large domains of the 
country need legal protection. An organization 
is also under formation the purpose of which 
will be to open up the land and its riches to the 
people and control private exploitation. 
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THE STATE-OWNED RAILROADS OF GERMANY. 





























ALBERT VON MAYBACH. 


(Who established government ownership of railroads in 
Germany.) 


[* the discussion of government ownership of 
railroads in Germany, Americans frequently 
assume that there is something peculiar in the 
political and industrial life of that country which 
makes State ownership of railroads necessary, 
and that private initiative has never been devel- 
oped there to such a degree as it has been in the 
‘United States. These assumptions are shown 
to be fallacious in the articles now appearing in 
Everybody's Magazine from the pen of Mr. Charles 
Edward Russell. Mr. Russell reminds us that it 
was only thirty-five years ago that the Germans 
awoke to the advantages of state ownership. 
Prior to that time it had been taken for granted 
that private ownership would always prevail. In 
1871, says Mr. Russell, the government began to_ 
recognize two facts,—first, that whoever owns 
the country’s transpertation seryice owns the 
country ; and, second, that the national high- 
ways were’ needed for national use. During 
the Franco-Prussian War, the government had 
found the railroad companies exorbitant in their 
charges, unreasonable, and given to “grafting” 
when it came to trans~orting troops and supplies. 
These discoveries alone, however, were not . 
sufficient to embark the country on a policy of 
government ownership. Mr. Russell reminds 
us that railroad developments at that time in the 





United States had their part in converting pub- 
lic sentiment in Germany to the state-ownership 
idea. It was the time of Tom Scott, the Penn- 
sylvania monopoly, Jay Gould, the wrecking of 
the Erie, and the beginning of legislative bribery 
as a fine art. These things were all reported 
and fullytnderstood in Berlin, and the fact that 
our American railroads were able to control 
legislation, nullify laws, and operate illimitable 
schemes of public plunder made a strong im- 
pression on the German mind. Furthermore, 
American railroads had proved undesirable in- 
vestments for German capital, and on the whole 
there was a strong reaction against the private 
system, and the government determined, as a 
matter of safety, to run its railroads on its own 
account. Prussia, the greatest of the German 
states, began the campaign for the acquisition of 
railroads. The man who succeeded in wresting 
the railroad system from the hands of individ- 
uals in Prussia was Minister von Maybach. This 
man’s methods were drastic and effective. They 
remind us of the operations of our own “ Napo- 


leons of finance” on the stock market. Von _ 


Maybach went quietly into the market and 
bought the control of one or two railroads. On 
these he instantly slashed all the rates and 
reached out for all the business. In this way 
he soon gained the mastery of the competing 
private company, which in the end was glad to 
make the best terms it could with the minister, 
taking Prussian consols at 34 per cent. in ex- 
change for stock. One by one, von Maybach 
added new lines to his system, until he was 
practically master of the situation, and the re- 
maining companies surrendered at discretion. 
Other German states followed the example of 
Prussia, and so the private ownership of rail- 
roads all over Germany gradually passed away. 
In 1904, there were in the empire 32,090 miles 
of railroad trackage, of which 29,375 miles were 
owned by the government and 2,715 miles by 
private companies. For reasons of convenience, 
the state managed 85 miles of private railroad, 
and allowed 12 miles of state railroad to be 
managed by private interests. All the govern- 
ments of Germany, collectively, have invested, 
thus far, $3,129,943,965, or about $75 a mile of 
trackage, in their railroads. This includes the 
entire railroad property. The annual earnings 
are about $500,000,000, the annual expenditures 
about $332,000,000, and the gross profits about 
$167,000,000. The gross profits on the rail- 
roads of Germany are figured at about 334 per 
cent. for the whole of Germany. The net annual 
profits of all state railroad lines, after charging 
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off most liberally for depreciations, renewals, im- 
provements, and interest, have for more than 
ten years been between 5.14 and 6.06-per cent., 
each year showing a slight gain in the net earn- 
ings. 


THE GERMAN SYSTEM COMPARED WITH THE 
AMERICAN. 


The chief point of superiority in the railroad 
system of Germany as compared with that of 
the United States, according to Mr. Russell, is 
that all stock-juggling, bond-juggling, rate-jug- 
gling, rebates, discriminations, thefts, under- 
billing, wrong classifications, and frauds on ship- 
pers have been eliminated on the German rail- 
roads. Every shipper knows exactly what he 
pays and what his competitors pay. It is esti- 
mated that freight rates are somewhat higher in 
__ Germany than in America, varying from | cent 
a mile for a ton up to 24 cents, whereas the bulk 
of American freight goes at from .61 cent to 
2.08 cents a mile for a ton. Mr. Russell de- 
clares, however, that the differences in classifi- 
cation tend to equalize all this. The German 
freight tariff is much simpler than ours. 

Mr. Russell specifies three other advantages 
which the German shipper has over the Ameri- 
can. In the first place, rates never change ; in 
the next place, the rates are absolutely the same 
to everybody, rich and poor, trust or no trust, 
campaign subscriber or peasant; in the next 
place, there is nobody in Germany dealing out 
rebates, as there is in every American shipping 
center. 

The German railroad system is not complicated by 
any rebate issues, nor by lobbies, pools, combinations, 
dark-lantern deals, secret compacts, crooked Congress- 
men, purchased Senators, and bribed district attorneys. 
No part of the railroad earnings in Germany need be 
set apart for the expenses of gentlemen engaged in ma- 
nipulating the political conventions, or in electing 
certain candidates and defeating certain others. That 
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makes a wonderful difference in the practical opera- 
tions of the system, and a wonderful advantage to. the 
public pocketbook. In Germany, rates are based on 
the cost of transportation, the interest on the outstand- 
ing bonds, and a fair profit on the service performed. 
In America, they are based on the traffic manager’s 
nerve. That makes some difference. 


As to passenger business, Mr. Russell regards 
the advantage as distinctly with the Germans. 
The German roads carry, annually, about nine 
hundred million persons, more than half of whom 
travel third-class, and 33 per cent. travel fourth- 
class. Less than 1 per cent. travel first-class. 
The regular first-class fares are about three and 
one-fifth centsa mile ; second-class, two and one- 
fifth cents a mile; third-class, one and three- 
fifths cents, and fourth-class, four-fifths of a cent 
amile. An additional charge of three-sixteenths 
of a cent a mile is made for first-class tickets on 
the fast through trains, and about one-seventh of 
a cent a mile for second and third class. There 
is also a liberal system of round-trip reductions, 
workmen’s tickets, circular-tour reductions, and 
tourists’ coupons. One can have on a German 
sleeping-car a room to himself, with two berths 
and complete toilet accessories, for $2.50 from 
Frankfort to Berlin. For the same accommoda- 
tions on a Pullman car from Rochester to New 
York, a journey occupying about the same time 
as that from Frankfort to Berlin, the charge is 
$7.00, and Mr. Russell states that about this dif- 
ference prevails between German and American 
sleepers everywhere. 

The German train-schedules are slower than 
ours, but of the nine hundred million passengers 
a year very few are killed or maimed in acci- 
dents. In fact, Mr. Russell declares that every 
week we kill more people on our railroads than 
are killed on the entire German railroad system 
ina year. But the German people opject to be- 
ing killed, and we do not. 





ARE WE BENEFITING FROM 


UBLIC attention has been called a number 

of times, during the past year, to the large 

and increasing Hungarian emigration to, the 
United States. It has been declared jin the 
newspapers and some of the reviews ¢hat,\on the 
one hand, the Hungarian Government is pro- 
moting the emigration of its people, endeavor- 
ing to send its criminal, weak-minded, and pau- 
perized classes to this country, and, on the other 
hand, that the authorities at Budapest have 
placed obstacles in the way of Hungarians com- 
ing to America. A member of the commission 





HUNGARIAN IMMIGRATION? 


of several gentlemen appointed by the Hunga- 
rian Government to investigate the question of 
Magyar emigration to the United_States, in a re- 
cent vigorous denial of the truth of both of these 
reports, quoted the opinions of several influen- 
tial Hungarian periodicals in support of his as. 
sertions. Of course, it is not to be supposed 
that any civilized government aids the emigra- 
tien of its worthy subjects. On the other hand, 
our official informant insists that in the matter 
of alleged interference with emigration the local 
authorities have simply performed their duty, 
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refusing to permit the departure of all Hunga- 
rians not possessing the proper passport or not 
conforming with the American immigration laws. 

The latest official utterance on the subject of 
emigration from the Hungarian standpoint was 
the Jaw passed in 1903. The general conditions 
necessary for securing a passport of departure 
in Hungary are, of course, the same as those 
obtaining in other countries,—health of mind 
and body, freedom from any criminal charge, 
sufficient material means, and the other qualifi- 
cations demanded by the laws of the country to 
which the emigrant is going. The Hungarians 
have certain special rules which forbid the emi- 
gration of parents who have not assured the 
maintenance of the members of the family left 
behind ; of male minors without their parents’ 
consent; and of female minors unless accom- 
panied by trustworthy and responsible persons. 
These regulations, which are the distinguishing 
teatures of the new law, have practically stopped 
the abuses of the foreign emigration agents and 
the domestic commercial ‘“ go-betweens.” The 
law provides penalties for all promotion of emi- 
gration. Steamship companies must comply 
with all the conditions,—and they are many,— 
determined by the government at Budapest con- 
cerning the emigrants’ welfare while on board. 
At the present time, only one steamship company 
(an English one) has the right to ship Hungarian 
emigrants, several large German companies hav- 
ing been refused permission because they de- 
manded an annual subsidy. 


THE FIGURES OF HUNGARIAN IMMIGRATION. 


From 1883 to 1903 our average annual ac- 
cession of immigrants from Hungary was thirty 
thousand. In the latter year, one hundred and 
twenty thousand Hungarians landed in New 
York. This enormous mass of foreign human- 
ity “may be unpleasant for the American la- 
boring man; it is certainly and absolutely an 
irreparable loss of national life-blood to Hun- 
gary.” 

Up to 1899, very few Magyars left Hungary. 
The emigration was chiefly of the subject race, 
the Slovaks. Beginning in 1899, however, the 
dominant race itself sent its contributions. 
Thoughtful Hungarians became alarmed at the 
loss to the country’s agricultural interests, and 
the National Agricultural Society held five 
congresses (1901 to 1903) for the purpose of 
forcing the government to take measures against 
emigration. Just how deeply the nation felt 
and still feels on the subject may be seen from 
the opinions expressed by some representative 
journals and reviews. The Budapesti Szemle 
(Budapest Review), which is the organ of the 
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National Academy of Sciences, reminds us that 
while the greater part of the exodus directs 
itself to America, many Hungarians go to 
Slavonia, Croatia, and Roumania. In deprecat- 
ing this the Szemle says : 


While we are devising means to stop this outgo, it 
must not be forgotten that the largely increased Hun- 
garian population can no longer live by the old farm- 
ing methods on the small farms. Hungarian farmers 
must be taught modern farming methods, and the 
poorer sections of the country must be provided with 
industrial enterprises which will enlarge their now 
limited opportunities. The Magyars are increasing 
rapidly enough, but there is no compensation for the 
annual loss of national life-blood. It is true our Amer- 
ican compatriots send home every year large sums of 
money (from fifteen to eighteen million dollars, on the 
average). Their contribution to American industry, 
however, is worth a hundred times that sum, and so it 
happens that American competition is made more irk- 
some by Hungarian hands. We should not forget, 
further, that the great masses of the American work- 
ing people look with much disfavor upon immigration 
generally. American statesmen will no doubt soon 
bring about the limiting of immigration. Meanwhile, 
all circumstances urge upon us the removal of the 
economic causes which: compel the Hungarian people 
to leave their ancestral villages. Our country has but 
recently arrived at that stage of development through 
which England, France, and Germany passed several 
decades ago. From an historical point of view, Hun- 
garian emigration to America is but a phase of evolu- 
tion. It must not be forgotten, however, that formerly, 
when western and central Europe sent their sons to 
America, the emigrants could more easily find places 
than they can to-day. At that time they were not 
needed at home. To-day, the competition of nations 
here in Europe in our economic and political life claims 
our entire national forces. 


The Magyar Gazddk Szemle (Hungarian Farm- 
ers’ Review), which is the organ of the Hun- 
garian Farmers’ League, demands the prohibi- 
tion of immigration of Jews from Galicia. 
Hungarian land, it says, should be preserved 
for the Hungarian people, and they should be 
taught that it is to their everlasting advantage 
to remain at home. 


Our national soil is the best in the world, and fully 
capable of supporting three times our present popula- 
tion. This population, however, cannot much longer 
successfully struggle against the ruinous burden of 
taxation, the rotten credit system, and the poor facil- 
ities for marketing; and, in short, cannot bear the 
expenses of modern living unless some radical economic 
reforms are brought about. The most urgent task of 
the present government is to bring about taxation re- 
form in favor of the poorer classes, to abolish the pres- 
ent defective credit system, to assist villages in market- 
ing their products, and to take necessary measures 
regarding the preservation of agricultural holdings. 


The Budapesti Hirlap (Budapest News) recently 
contained an interview with Count Apponyi, in 
the course of which he-declared that the Hun- 
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garians in the United States were loyal Amer- 
icans. Count Apponyi agreed that all right- 
minded persons would commend them for this 
attitude. But, says the Hirlap, 


From whatever point of view it is regarded, the emi- 
gration of our village people means the loss of the Hun- 
garian home idea. If for a while our people in America 
hold to their national home life, maintain churches, 
schools, and societies, it is inevitably the case that the 
new generation becomes entirely American. It could 
not be otherwise. The mighty ocean of American cul- 
tural and economic life swallows up the Hungarian 
drops of rain. But these drops are very dear to us. 
There is nothing more important for our national life 
at home than that this idea, the home life, which en- 
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dures all distresses, ought to be strengthened by legis- 
lative and governmental aid, by social and economic 
reform. 

The recent increase in emigration of Hunga- 
rians has been, of course, to some extent due to 
the Austro-Hungarian friction, which has stopped 
the wheels of commerce and interfered with the 
social and industrial structure of the dual mon- 
archy. Within the past few weeks, however, 
the large and powerful Hungarian Manufac- 
turers’ Alliance unanimously decided to take 
whatever measures it found possible to bring back 
Hungarian workmen from the United States and 
other foreign countries. 





A DUTCH SOCIETY FOR THE 


MORAL RESCUE OF BEGGARS 


AND TRAMPS. 


WORK of considerable social and economic 
importance has been begun within a dozen 
years in the Netherlands, one that deserves to 
be noticed as an indication of what may be done 
in behalf of the moral derelicts of society. This 
is the Society for the Moral and Temporal Im- 
provement of Beggars and Tramps, an account 
of which we find in the Dutch monthly Vragens 
van der Dag. 

This society has founded two institutions to 
carry out its purpose,—the first established in 
1892, near the village of Beekbergen, in the 
province of Gelderland ; and the second, in 1904, 
at Vaassen, in the same province. Both are lo- 
cated in the so-called Veluwe (old Dutch vaa/— 
wuve, bad land), the hilly and barren heath coun- 
try of the province. Neither of these institu- 
tions is under any government control, whether 
national, provincial, or local, but is supported 
entirely from funds raised by private subscrip- 
tion, and is administered by the society’s own 
directors and appointees. To the first of these 
establishments the name of Hoogeland (High- 
land) was given. 


It serves as a place of refuge to such as no longer 
know whither to turn when discharged from places of 
penal confinement, because all the usual avenues tothe 
common life of industry and comfort have been closed 
to them,—a place where they can find Christian care, 
support, and assistance in their efforts to become again 
useful members of society. The institution grew out 
of the conviction that where penitentiaries and houses 
of correction are established for society’s outcasts some 
institution should exist as an intermediary between 
the penal establishment and society, so that to those 
discharged from the latter an opportunity may be given 
to return to the world better fitted to perform their 
duties and to share in the beneficial activities of the 
common life. Not punishment but rescue must be the 





chief aim in dealing with such socialderelicts. Between 
the places of correction and society there exists a yawn- 
ing gulf that must be bridged over in order that those 
who were made innocuous in penal establishments, and 
there suffered punishment, may not be further pun- 
ished by social obloquy or sink into deeper degradation 
after their discharge, but may be restored to themselves 
and to society. And to rescue such from this contin- 
gency, or at least to assist them to the utmost to escape 
from this, is a duty pressing on society, which it can 
only neglect at its peril. 


It was with this twofold object, rescue and 
restoration, that the two institutions herein men- 
tioned were established, and toward the realiza- 
tion of this the society that founded them has 
been laboring now for nearly three years. To 
be sure, the scale on which the work is done 
is as yet very small, but is certain to be extended 
as the beneficent aim of the society shall become 
better known. Hoogeland consists of a farm 
with its original buildings and a number of 
others erected for the accommodation of the in- 
mates. The work here done by these is that 
usually required on. a farm,—the clearing of 
waste land, washing, tailoring, and other indus- 
tries necessary to supply such requisites of the 
institution as can be produced on the spot. A 
very small weekly wage is allowed, never more 
than one florin a week, and which is paid only 
at the discharge of the inmate. 


All here wear the regulation garb of the institution. 
Though under strict surveillance, of course, the in- 
mates are left quite free in their movements, and can 
leave whenever they please. A simply furnished dining- 
room serves also asa place of assembly where the leisure 
hours and holidays can be spent sociably. Here also 
lectures on edifying and useful topics are given, though 
such as are of adogmatic or doctrinal nature are strictly 
forbidden lest any one should be offended in respect to 
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his religious opinion or belief. But all are incited by 
noble examples to resume the proper and honorable 
duties of life. The manager, by frequent conversation 
with the unfortunates under his care, points out the 
way of restoration tomany who cpen their hearts to him. 


The inmates are all voluntary, being received 
upon their own application, and come and go as 
they please. The first duty of the manager is to 
learn the life-story of the applicant for admis- 
sion, which is then further recorded in a book 
specially provided for this purpose. To the ques- 
tion, Are these communications trustworthy ? 
the answer is given that it was very rare that 
an applicant concealed the misdemeanors of 
which he had been guilty. They seem to find 
something like relief in making these confes- 
sions of their past life, and thus show that be- 
neath the rags that cover them there still beats 
a human heart. And this gives strong hope for 
their restoration. The record thus made of each 
is further carefully filled out by the daily ac- 
count of their conduct and condition, and is 
either closed on their departure or is continued 
by what may be learned about each after a place 
of proper employment has been found for him. 
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The limitations of the institution forbid, of 
course, the admission of all applicants. Indeed, 
since its inception, no less than eight hundred 
have had to be rejected. Yet the good accom- 
plished in and for those that could be admitted 
gives abundant encouragement for further and 
enlarged effort. Proof of this may be found in 
the fact that in the year 1904 only one had to be 
dismissed on account of misconduct. 

In 1904 the society purchased for 20,000 
florins a farm of about 148 acres in the neigh- 
borhood of Vaassen, some miles to the north of 
the first institution. The object of this is to 
carry the work at Hoogeland somewhat further. 
Those, namely, who have spent three months at 
the first home, and have given promise there of 
further improvement, are transferred to Vaassen, 
—a transfer which by them is regarded as a sort 
of promotion, and which at the same time makes 
room for the reception of other and more un- 
fortunates at Hoogeland. The inmates of this 
second home enjoy more liberty than at the first, 
—they are allowed to dress as they please, and 
are more fully instructed to fit them for a return 
to useful life. 





FEMINISM IN SOME EUROPEAN COUNTRIES. 


STUDY of the international aspects of the 

_feminism movement is contributed to the 
Revue Socialiste (Paris) by Dr. Madeleine Pelle- 
tier, herself one of the best-known advocates of 
the movement. This writer severely criticises 
women themselves for their lack of interest in 
the campaign looking toward the emancipation 
of woman from the social and economic ser- 
vitude of the past. A class or a sex, as well asa 
people, she reminds us, always deserves the 
government under which it lives. If women 
were interested enough and cared enough, they 
could better their own condition at once, and 
radically. Dr. Pelletier rapidly sketches the 
progress of woman from the position of absolute 
physical serfdom to her present-day emancipa- 
tion, as she calls it. While the progress of 
feminism is real, it is very, very slow, she de- 
clares. The average woman, even when she 
cries out against the injustice of man, “after 
loudly claiming political and economic equality, 
still preserves, and even displays, all the ‘tender 
weaknesses’ of her sex, and declares that she 
wishes to remain, above all things, absolutely 
feminine.” Dr. Pelletier sums up her concep- 
tion of the position of woman as that of “a 
slavery tempered by her power of sex.” She is 
contemptuous of the adoration of man for 


woman as set forth in art, literature, and music. 
Instead of being a tribute, she says, this is a 
shame. Its depth is measured by the sexual 
attraction of the woman. In reality, this writer 
declares, if woman would only realize it, man 
would be glad to emancipate her, “but he does 
not believe in her capabilities.” The eman- 
cipated woman would not be an unsexed being, 
Dr. Pelletier believes. At any rate, she ought 
to remember that she is an individual, even 
before she is a woman. 


The ‘‘New Woman” in Italy. 


The remark attributed to Bismarck, “ All the 
‘new women’ are in England and America; 
there are none in Germany,” is quoted by an Ital- 
ian writer in the Rassegna Nazionale (Florence), 
who adds that neither are there any in Italy. 
This writer, Signorina Anna Evangelisti, who is 
a teacher in Rome, believes that the imitation 
in Italy of the “new woman” of foreign lands 
is really only superficial. The Italian woman, 
she declares, never really forgets the power of 
beauty, and even poor governesses, public-school 
teachers, and nurses, ‘‘ however oppressed by the 
fatiguing yoke of their occupation, are always 
dainty and elegant.” They are, moreover, in 
the words of a Spanish writer, “always graceful 











THE AMERICAN HUSBAND. 


London Punch says this is the way the Continent regards 
the position of woman in Anglo-Saxon countries. 


domestic animals.” Signorina Evangelisti says 
that in Italy it is precisely the women who are 
least attached to Italian traditions who have been 
attracted by the new movement toward culture 
and the professions. Frequently, moreover, these 
women are of Hebrew origin. Continuing, this 
writer says : 

The classic Italian character has never changed, even 
in face of the greatest and most real innovations. 
Women have entered the new fields of studies and in- 
dustrial work ‘‘without contempt for the past or re- 
pugnance for the future.” Furthermore, ‘the struggle 
of sex, the most odious thing conceivable,” has really 
no place in Italy. Women find free access to all the 
schools that were exclusively masculine, can obtain all 
the academic degrees sought by men, and for this to 
come about there has been no violent shock, and no 
new laws were made. The thing has come about of 
itself, as if natural and spontaneous. In the mixed 
schools, none of those troubles resulted that seemed 
so much to be feared. A certain philosopher said 
smilingly that this promiscuity gave him no misgiv- 
ings, unless it were that it caused apathy and indiffer- 
ence between the sexes, and, on the other hand, Profes- 
sor Barzelotti, of the University of Rome, declares that 
he notices only the result, by no means blameworthy, 
of frequent matrimonial arrangements between male 
and female students. 
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Predictions of a new type of masculine women 
in Italy have never been fulfilled. Among the 
industrial class, men and women work side by 
side with as little friction as in the schools, where, 
to the discipline of classic studies not only the 
girls of the bourgeoisie, but also those of the 
higher aristocracy, have submitted. Sooner or 
later, even among those who go to work when 
still young girls, the Italian love of the house- 
hold prevails. This seems to be innate, not to 
be shaken off. 

Weare snails, and cannot live without the shell. An 
observer says that, after the girls with large dowries, it 
is the work-girls and professional women who marry 
most frequently. The trade is a means to an end, and 
that end is immutably the making of a home nest. The 
real and potent activity of the Italian woman is still to- 
day that which is founded on tradition, which is ever 
the base, the light, the force of civil life; and however 
much the reality is overlooked, always the greater im- 
pulse to feminine activity comes from religion, from 
the Catholic religion,—that is, to borrow a phrase from 
Professor Barzelotti, ‘‘the most Italian product of our 
civilization.” 

Signorina Evangelisti points out how religion 
furnishes ideality and poetry to Italian women 
and as well gives them their chief stimulus to- 
ward art as represented in handicraft, especially 
lace and embroidery. ‘Feminine art in its 
purest manifestation is almost exclusively re- 
ligious.” The religious societies furnish enor- 
mous quantities of vestments and decorations for 
the Church, and clothing for charitable purposes. 
Some of these, such as the Ars Aimilia at Bo- 
logna, reproduce ancient designs and keep up 
the best traditions, at the same time furnishing 
work to women needing employment, and dis- 
posing of the product. The codperative Fem- 
inine Industries carries this idea still further, 
and in eight months did a business of $17,000. 

Italian women are taking a larger place in 
science and literature. The novels of Matilde 
Serrao and Grazia Deledda are most popular. 
In poetry there is less preéminence, due to greater 
technical requirements, for which women’s edu- 
cation in the past has not fitted them. 

The principal part of the question of feminism 
in Italy is pedagogical, says this writer, and thie 
feminine movement is bourgeois. She ridicules 
the schools of domestic economy of Paris and 
Belgium, and the proposed examinations for 
wives and mothers suggested by our own Mrs. 
Gilman. She says on this point : 

It is useless to pretend to teach to girls the particular 
duties of wives and mothers. It will only produce sor- 
row and repugnance, wasting good dispositions for the 
future. It would be the same as putting false teeth 
into babies’ mouths, so. they could eat hard bread and 
beefsteak. When, in contrast to to-day, the mission of 
woman was all included in the brief words, ‘served 
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the home and spun wool, without écoles ménageéres, 
without courses of special duties, there was formed 
Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, and Arria, the 
wife of Peto, in general that most beautiful and serious 
woman, who was none the less admired by the man of 


Roman history.” 


Taking Brunetiére’s classification into revolu- 
tionary feminism and Christian feminism, Sig- 
norina Evangelisti thinks the former is found 
chiefly in the Germanic race, and especially in 
the Anglo-Saxon colonies of America and Aus- 
tralia, and the latter in the Latin race. She 
hopes that good sense will prevent ‘“revolu- 
tionary feminism ” from gaining a hold in Italy. 


Feminism andthe Housekeeping of the Future. 


The new woman—not in the objectionable 
sense—the woman of mental training and cul- 
ture, will apply her advanced ideas to house- 
keeping, so as to greatly simplify this science— 
or art—and will thereby greatly increase the 
comfort of life. This is the opinion of Herr 
Wilhelm Wetekamp, director of the Werner- 
Siemens Realgymnasium at Schénberg, near 
Berlin. In a recent number of Die Woche, the 
illustrated weekly of the German capital, Herr 
Wetekamp discusses, in an entertaining way, 
the means which will be brought about in the 
housekeeping of the future by the higher educa- 
tion of woman as applied to the developments 
of twentieth-century invention. The house- 
keeping of the present day, he says, begins with 
that terrible bugbear, house-hunting. In the 
future, this difficulty will be minimized, because 
the woman of the future will have more to say 
in the building of dwelling-houses. Then comes 
the equally, if not more terrible, question of 
servants. In the middle class, it is not too 
much to assert that “servants are a luxury that 
swallows up from one-fifth to one-quarter of the 
household income—besides their becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to obtain.” In the future, 
she efficiency of the mistress as a housekeeper 
and the labor-saving devices will lessen the need 
for servants. Another economic phase of house- 
keeping which Herr Wetekamp considers very 
important is that of the time and labor wasted 
by both mistresses and servants in the market- 
ing, when a few experts could make these 
purchases for the community at the same time 
and at lower rates. There is also a tremendous 
scattering of forces in the household itself. On 
this point the German writer says : 

Glance for a moment at the operations of ten house- 
holds, and you must acknowledge that ten kitchens, 
with ten stoves and ten servants, etc., are rather un- 
practical, and that four or five maids could readily ac- 
complish the same work if practically arranged. But, 
it is said, there is something so genial in having one’s 


own kitchen! Is it so genial to have next to our living- 
rooms a laboratory for the preparation of our food? to 
get the odor of the cabbage or that of our neighbor’s 
roast? In case of visitors, we see the mistress trudging 
back and forth into the kitchen, just so that they may 
be provided with something to eat. Is that congenial ? 
No! Our home should be a place where all—the family 
and the guests—may find recreation and repose after 


. the day’s work, and not an establishment for preparing 


food. 


The time to be gained in this way, we are 
told in this article, could be devoted by women 
to helpful social effort and to cultivating herself 
so that she may understand her husband’s sphere 
of interests better than 99 per cent. of the mod- 
ern women do. But, far above all, the great 
benefit of this freedom from the petty cares of 
the household would be that the mother could 
devote herself to the training of her children, 
making this her chief duty, not merely a side 
issue. 

She is in reality destined by nature rather for a 
mother than for a cook, and every reasonable man must 
regard it as more advisable to leave the preparation of 
food to the hands of strangers than the care and educa- 
tion of the most precious of our possessions. 


Anticipating the objection that eating in res- 
taurants would prove expensive and would sac- 
rifice family privacy, Herr Wetekamp says : 

A bettering of existing conditions can take place only 
by having each dwelling connected in some way with 
a central kitchen. That this method is practical is evi- 
denced by the Centralbygning, originated by Director 
Fick in Copenhagen, which has been in operation for 
some time. It demonstrates especially that, while fully 
maintaining the character of ‘‘home,” the expense of 
housekeeping is diminished and the mistress is enabled 
to save sufficient time for self-culture and for devoting 
the proper attention to the training of her children. 


In describing the conditions which prevail 
there, and in replying to the question, How is 
such an establishment to be organized ? he fol- 
lows the communications which the above-named 
Danish champion of joint housekeeping has most 
kindly made public. 


The simplest would be for a number of families to 
unite in order to erect a building, engage help, etc., at 
the common expense. But chaos would in that case 
soon ensue, for a “‘number of families” cannot manage. 
In order to produce any results, the project must be 
put into the hands of a person or company who can 
devote their entire attention to it. The requisite num- 
ber of parties being secured, every contributor has a 
right, after the completion of the structure, to a dwell- 
ing at the calculated rental; but he may transfer his 
rights and obligations. The occupants are interested 
parties, but not joint owners. 


As to the arrangements of the house and the 
mode of life : 


The kitchen is in the cellar, or perhaps preferably on 
the top floor, and is connected with the individual 
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dining-rooms by dumb-waiters and speaking-tubes or 
telephones. As a kitchen and servant’s room are thus 
saved, there is great economy of space. The kitchen is 
managed by a chef, who, upon giving bond, is responsi- 
ble for purchases, the preparation of meals, the clean- 
ing of china, etc. Each family sends in the number of 
the persons who take their meals regularly, the time, and 
the dishes that are not desired. The price is reckoned 
so that one person pays more in proportion than two, 
two than three, and so on. Extra orders are noted in 
writing. The accounts are made up monthly. The 
proprietor must have all the onerous work attended to, 
such as keeping the steps clean, washing windows, 
dusting furniture and carpets, cleaning shoes, etc., so 
that keeping his dwelling clean is all that remains for 
the tenant to do. Every apartment has a bath, with 
hot and cold water. Lighting is paid for in proportion 
to its use. 


If at the close of the year, after all expenses 
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are covered, there is a surplus, it is divided pro 
rata among the tenants, after deducting the 
owner’s (the company’s) quota of the profit and 
the compensation of the personnel of the estab- 
lishment. The tenants have the right to sub- 
mit the accounts at any time to a reliable 
person ; they receive, of course, at the end of 
the year, an abstract of their current account. 
As regards change of ownership, the rights of the 
occupants are adequately safeguarded. In this 
way we could have more peace and quiet in the 
home, the housewife would gain time to apply 
her faculties according to her inclinations and 
not be in danger of having to listen to grum- 
bling about the meals, while the husband could 
calculate his expenses in advance far better than 
he can now. 





CHARCOAL, A SURE ANTIDOTE FOR ALL INTERNAL 
POISONING. 


” the course of a long article by Henri de 

Parville in the Annales Politiques et Litte- 
raires (Paris), we are told that the Japanese phy- 
sicians declare that it is impossible for internal 
poisoning to result in death if the victim swal- 
low a quantity of charcoal as soon as the first 
gastro-intestinal disturbance is felt, and, if that 
is true, it would be well to make the fact uni- 
versally known. Fontdna was the first to demon- 
strate that charcoal absorbs gases. After Fon- 
tana published the results of his experiments, 
it was discovered that it possessed powerful dis- 
infecting qualities. Later, cooks began to throw 
a live coal into their soup in time of storm to 
prevent the atmospheric disturbance from *“ turn- 
ing” it (their soup), and sugar-refiners discov- 
ered that charcoal could be used for clarifying 
sugar. It is known that it has a strong action 
on alkaloids. Put a paper filter in a funnel, put 
in charcoal, and then put red wine into the fun- 
nel, and the wine that filters through the char- 
coal will be white. 

If a piece of charcoal is thrown into a liquid 
containing a salt of toxic lead, the coal takes up 
the toxic quality of the salt, and the liquor con- 
taining it losesits poison. Dr. Thouery, a French 
druggist (who lived about the year 1835), as- 
serted that charcoal would counteract the poison 
of strychnine. No one believed him, and, to 
prove that he knew what he was talking about, 
he swallowed a dose of strychnine and then 
swallowed a large quantity of charcoal. The 
result bore out his assertion. He was not even 
made sick by it. Thouery’s grandson, Dr. 





Secheyron, of Toulouse, assisted by Dr. Daunic, 
experimented with charcoal, and their reports 
were published and widely distributed. When- 
ever charcoal was used the results were excellent. 


The poisons used in their experiments (and in every 
case rendered innoxious by the simple antidote) were 
the poison of mushrooms, cyanide of potash, phos- 
phorus, laudanum, arsenic, and ptomaines. Charcoal 
—above all, vegetable charcoal—takes up alkaloid tox- 
ins and mineral poisons, and, as it does that, it is only 
doing it bare justice to say that it is the most active of 
known antidotes. I give these conclusions as they were 
given tome. I have not experimented on my own ac- 
count or otherwise, but my sources of information’ are 
reliable. The remedy is within the common reach, and 
it would be well to test its powers in all casesof the na- 
ture of ptomaine poisoning, poisoning by cream taken 
from dishes tainted by verdigris, etc. 


It must be mentioned that this antidote must 
be taken when the first symptoms of poison are 
felt, and the doses must be large. It must be 
taken in suspension in water,—put into the water 
and stirred while it is taken, so that it shall not 
settle. There is nothing to be feared, even if a 
great deal of the powder is used. -Use a soup- 
spoon, and take it at intervals of ten minutes. 
Thouery’s method is indorsed by Jules Roy, an- 
other well-known chemist. Mr. Roy writes to 
the Annales as follows : 


Permit me to insist upon the necessity of giving 
charcoal a fair trial in all cases of internal poisoning. 
It has a special action upon nux vomica, cantharides, 
strychnine, and other poisons (including ptomaines). 
It is supposed that its peculiar power comes from the 
fact that it envelops the poison at once (thus separating 
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the poison from the stomach), and that, owing to its 
absorbing power and its avidity for all gases and all 
salts, it immediately determines the formation of an 
innocuous combination. Its absorbing power is so great 
that one volume of charcoal absorbs ninety volumes of 
ammonia gas. Chemists have proved the analogy ex- 
isting between this property and the solution of gases 
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in water (the most soluble being the most absorbable). 
. .. Some time ago I had occasion to cure a whole 
family (five persons) who had been poisoned by verdi- 
gris, and were already in agony (throat constriction, 
rapid breathing, and intense thirst). I gave them large 
doses of animal and vegetable charcoal in water, and 
brought them out of it without any trouble. 





ALCOHOL AS A REMEDY IN DISEASE. 


N a recent issue of American Medicine, Novem- 
ber 18, 1905, Dr. T. D. Crothers states that 
for a long time all the leading authorities on 
therapeutics regarded alcohol as a valuable stim- 
ulant and tonic, and supported their claims by 
many exhaustive studies until it appeared that 
its therapeutic power was established beyond 
question. In small doses alcohol was said to 
be a tonic and stimulant, while in larger doses 
it depressed and lowered vitality. Modern re- 
search has failed to confirm this theory, but has 
indicated the action of alcohol to be that of an 
anesthetic and narcotic. 

The studies of Professor Kraepelin, of the 
University of Heidelberg, showing the depress- 
ing action of spirits and its narcotic properties 
to cover up pain and discomfort, fully confirm 
the work of Richardson and others who, a few 
years ago, announced that alcohol must be con- 
sidered a narcotic, and any medicinal action it 
had was entirely due to this power. The good 
results obtained in some of the clinical re- 
searches of the older physicians are now ex- 
plained by the modern physician as due to this 
anesthetic and narcotic action. This kind of 
medication, like that from the use of opium, 
covers up the symptoms of pain and discomfort 
at the peril of injury to the metabolism and 
vitality of the body. 

Within the last few years, alcohol has become 
less and less popular as a drug in public hospi- 
tals and where used has been chiefly employed 
for external applications, as a bath in fevers. 
Formerly alcohol was thought to be very useful 
as a tonic for worn out elderly persons. This 
theory is also rapidly passing away. Nearly all 
the old people’s homes and hospitals for the aged 
have abandoned spirits as a tonic. 

It seems to be asettled conviction that alcohol 
used medicinally or as a beverage is depressive 
and lowers vitality, lessening the oxygen-carry- 
ing properties of the blood corpuscles and in- 
creasing the waste of the system. Several au- 
thorities urge with great positiveness that the 
use of alcohol favors the growth of toxins and 
bacterial products in the body, by its disturbing 
action on nutrition. 


Strange to say, in view of the above-mentioned 
facts, quite a large class of physicians continue 
to use alcohol as a stimulant, and in cases in 
which vitality is low for the purpose of increas- 
ing the heart’s action, and particularly in col- 
lapse. This practice has proved to be especially 
dangerous in many ways, notably in the col- 
lapsed condition of persons found on the street, 
and to whom spirits are given as heart stimu- 
lants. Should such collapse and coma be due to 
cerebral hemorrhage, the action of spirits on the 
heart would cause a sudden flow of blood through 
the arteries, thereby increasing the hemorrhage 
and practically making fatal a condition that 
might have been overcome otherwise. 

Dr. Crothers shows that when the coma comes 
from the presence of toxins and pressure from 
congestion on certain brain centers, the action 
of alcohol increases the toxins and sends them 
with greater rapidity over the large brain areas, 
producing graver results. In the last stages of 
fever or profound exhaustion, the attempt to keep 
up the heart’s action by spirits is simply making 
large drafts on resources with increased col- 
lapse and more certain death. This is more 
startling from the fact that so many substances 
can be used to produce this result without 
danger. 

In the doctor’s opinion, the cheap California 
wines now on the market contain the purest 
forms of ale hol, together with acids and other 
products, which may have some medicinal ac- 
tion. He maintains that the older the wine, 
whiskey, or brandy, the more complex and dan- 
gerous are the spirits and alcohol present. 

One of the recent conclusions, which is con- 
firmed by daily experience, is that alcohol, either 
taken as a drug or a beverage, has cumulative 
action. The apparent good results are mislead- 
ing, and the invalid who has taken spirits in 
moderation for a long time, with the belief that 
he is regaining health and vigor, is suddenly 
seized with acute inflammation of the lungs or 
kidneys, which he attributes to some trivial cause. 
A sclerotic (hardened) condition of the arteries, 
combined with a feeble heart action, culminates 
in a fatal issue. The inference is very clear 
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that the connection between the continuous an- 
wsthetic and narcotic action of alcohol and the 
final collapse is far more intimate than we realize. 

This every-day experience confirms, and it is 
seen in the low vitality and feeble power of re- 
sistance of all persons who use spirits either as 
a drug or medicine. The mortality of moderate 
or excessive users of spirits is a well-known clin- 
ical fact. Constant anesthesia of the nerve cen- 
ters going on for a long time must inevitably 
result in organic changes. If this condition fol- 
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lows when its use began in health, its effects 
will be much more complete when used on dis- 
eased tissue and degenerative processes. 

“In the exhaustion of old age,” says the 
author, “the dangerous prescription of alcohol 
in some form still continues to be given, and 
the results are always fatal. . . . I know of but 
one use of alcohol in the sick-room that is thor- 
oughly scientific,—that is its use, as a refrigerant, 
to cool off the skin in fevers ; it excels ice in the 
rapidity and certainty of its action.” 


RECENT EXPERIMENTS IN IMMUNITY. 


Yer captivating subject of immunity has at- 

tracted special attention for several years 
past, and our knowledge of it has been greatly 
extended. Some very curious facts in connec- 
tion with the subject are related in the review 
of a year’s progress in this field of research given 
by Dr. Paul LeConte in the last number of La 
Cellule (Louvain). 

A toxin of fatigue was obtained by making 
an extract of fatigued muscle. This toxin when 
given to the rabbit by intraperitoneal injection 
_ brought about a reaction in the blood of the rab- 

bit resulting in the production of an antitoxin, 
by means of which the action of the original 
toxin, or poison, could be neutralized. 

It has been proved experimentally that if one 
species of animal, which we may call A, has been 
made immune with the serum of a second species 
B, the serum of species A will precipitate all the 
albuminous material of species B, but will not 
affect the serum of a third species. 

A class of elements known as_ precipitines 
serve in medico-legal cases to distinguish be- 
tween the blood of different species. In a very 
striking series of experiments precipitines were 
extracted from mummies, one five thousand 
years old, and another, the mummy of a child, 
two thousand years old. The precipitines ob- 
tained in this way gave the usual reaction, and 
the author concluded that these bodies retain 
their properties during intervals of even thou- 
‘sands of years. 

The writer also states that the anti-bodies of 
morphine and arsenic have been definitely set 
aside, and the anti-cancerous and anti-epileptic 
serums are considered useless. 

Immunity from disease depends upon a num- 
ber of different factors, many of them not fully 
understood even now, and needing more thor- 
ough investigation. 

The resistant elements of the blood include 





substances known as antitoxins, agglutins, pre- 
cipitines, alexins, etc. Naturally, the question 
arises as to where the peculiar substances that 
make the blood resistant, and prevent the de- 
velopment of dispase germs, originate. 

Scientists thoyght alexin, which has the power 
of destroying mficrobes, might be produced by 
the white corpugcles of the blood, about which 
so many remarkable characteristics have been 
discovered, but it is now agreed that the living 
white corpuscles do not secrete alexin ; only the 
disintegrated ones liberate it. Among the prod- 
ucts of extraction of the multinuclear corpuscles 
there is alexin, and it is also found in the extract 
of the spleen, arid of the red marrow of bone, 
which are believed to be centers of formation of 
the leucocytes, but the amount contained in these 
centers is always very small in proportion to 
that found in the,serum. 

The bactericidal power of animals has been 
studied for the past fifteen years, before the dis- 
covery of antitoxins, alexins, etc. Scientists 
were not slow to establish the paradox that 
animals whose blood-serum was most strongly 
bactericidal when used experimentally outside 
the body were most easily infected when mi- 
crobes were injected into the blood, and tlie 
fact forced itself into recognition that blood in 
an unaltered condition does not play the same 
réle as serum outside the body, and from this 
they come to the conclusion that the bactericidal 
power develops during the coagulation of the 
blood, while Metchnikoff, going a step further, 
considers the destruction of the white corpuscle 
as the only important factor. 

Many experiments have been made to deter- 
mine whether the plasma of the blood contains 
alexin. The dog, rabbit, sheep, etc., were tried, 
and alexins were found in the plasma of the dif- 
ferent animals, where they were as abundant as 
in the corresponding serums. 
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THE BOTTOM OF THE SEA. 


HE surface of the sea is two and one-half 

times as vast as the surface of the earth. 

Its mass is enormous,—one milliard and one- 
third cubic kilometers. 


If the basin of the sea had been emptied at the mo- 
ment of the birth of Christ, and if an enormous flood, 
taken from some unknown source, had been poured 
into the empty basin at the rate of a cubic kilometer a 
minute, the basin would not yet be full. Nearly six 
hundred years would be needed to complete the task of 
bringing the waters of the sea to their present level. 


This is the way a writer in the Journal de St. 
Petersburg (published in French in the Russian 
capital), signing himself J. de Br.—, begins a 
consideration of the bottom of the sea. The 
earth under the seas, he continues, is very like 
the superaquatic earth. In it are plains, pla- 
teaux, peaks, small hills, valleys, and ravines. 
But down there there are no sharp edges. It 
has all been worn smooth by “the washing of 
the eternal seas.” The “landscape” is visibly 
aged and very monotonous, like the earth ex- 
posed by digging under ancient ruins. For ex- 
ample, take the Atlantic Ocean. 


Under the extremely regular dark line which forms 
the upper limit of its aquatic atmosphere, the sub- 
merged land shows the trace of various accidents of na- 
ture. Looking at thesea, it is very easy to imagine that 
there must be a very deep valley under all that mass of 
water, and that the valley must have an axis like the 
axis of the two continents,—European- African, and 
American. But the real depths of the sea are a very 
different matter. At the bottom of thesea there are two 
valleys. The one nearest to us (Europe) is the valley of 
the East Atlantic. Of course, it is farther south, start- 
ing between Africa and South America, in the neigh- 
borhood of the valley of North Africa, and passing be- 
tween the Cape Verde Islands and the Azores, to the 
southwest of the Cape Verde Islands. That valley is 
very deep, and, at its depths, there are more than five 
kilometers of water overhead. The valley of the East 
Atlantic runs along near Europe, ending southwest of 
the British Isles, where it is separated from the basin of 
the North Sea by a sort of a crest. The other valley,— 
the valley of the West Atlantic,—is on a very much 
larger scale, parallel to the valley of the East Atlantic. 
The two valleys are separated by what builders would 
call a “sill,”—a long sill passing between the Azores, 
which may be called asuperaquaticriseof ground. This 
sill is not over three thousand meters deep. It isasub- 
marine chain separating the two valleys, the general 
direction being from north to south,—a chain which, 
counting from the depths of the valleys, is more than 
two thousand meters high. The valley of the West At- 
lantic is very deep, the bottom being more than five 
kilometers below the surface of the sea. As it skirts 
South America, the Bermudas lie on its left. It runs 
under the broad sea off Newfoundland and Labrador, 
ending off Greenland. The sill continues as far as Ice- 
land. The sub-Atlantic earth, therefore, comprises two 
great parallel valleys, separated by a chain of moun- 


tains. Toward the north the ground of the valley is 
high. Between Greenland and the continent, by Ice- 
land and the islands to the north of Scotland, it is all 
one vast plain, without depressions of any importance. 
A relatively insignificant rise above the ground level is 
sufficient to bring about the continuity of the change. 


Did this continuity exist at any of the early 
epochs? No one can tell. But we know that, 
as far as we can form any conception of sub- 
marine conditions, there was always a connec- 
tion between England and the continent. Eng- 
land was joined to the continent. We know 
that the rupture which set her free is of geo- 
logically recent date. 

The greatest depths of the sea, the places 
where the submarine ground is farthest from 
the surface of the water, is on the other side of 
our world,—in the vicinity of New Zealand, 
where the water is more than nine kilometers 
deep, in the ravines of Kermadec and of Tonga. 
These two ravines lie one behind the other, sep- 
arated by a crest of three thousand meters alti- 
tude. The ravines are not more than seven 
thousand meters deep. But, generally speaking, 
the submarine land is level compared with the 
land above water. Farther out from the coasts 
there are abrupt descents, but their contours are 
worn smooth and rounded by the deep under- 
currents. All the submarine lines are soft and 
uniformly monotonous. There is but one place 
(the region near the volcanic, or Madreporean, 
islands) where the submarine landscape is abrupt, 
and somewhat like the exundated earth. 


Apart from that, the whole thing is so dull that the 
bare thought of it would be killing were not the man 
interesting himself in such matters naturally, and as a 
consequence of his inclination, already very dead. In 
the immediate vicinity of the coasts there is more sub- 
‘marine variety. It is probable that even there all the 
descents are slow and even. But at least a man can 
see daylight. Light penetrates to a depth of over two 
hundred meters. Light may be seen three hundred, 
even four hundred, meters below the surface of the sea. 
There is life there, abundant vegetation, and many an- 
imals. But away down in the depths, —that is another 
matter! There all penetration of solar lightis arrested. 
There is no word fit to describe the peculiar quality of 
the cold. The deeper we go the lower is the tempera- 
ture, except in certain very limited, closed basins, where 
the temperature of the basins is relatively high, as it is 
under the Mediterranean. 


The Prince of Monaco, who, as is well known, 
delights in submarine experiments, has a friend, 
Dr. Richard (also an experimenter), who has 
taken the temperature of the water on the same 
vertical at a depth of six thousand meters, by 
means of bottles of his own invention. On the 
surface the temperature was 20 degrees. Two 
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thousand meters below the surface it was only 
3.9 degrees, and there was an intermediary fall 
for every intermediary depth. ‘ Below two thou- 
sand meters,” says Sauerwein, another friend of 
the Prince of Monaco, “the temperature falls 
very slowly, and the deeper it descends the slower 
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it falls. The cold is peculiarly even, immutable. 
There is no change, nothing like the mobility of 
the seasons’ temperature as found in the sea 
nearer the surface or in the higher depths.” 
Cold, dark, of uniform monotony! Such is the 
bottom of the sea. 











A BUDDHIST IDEA 


STORY to illustrate the Buddhist idea of 
what constitutes real moral worth, irre- 
spective of creed or faith, is related by Mr. H. 
Fielding, in the latest number of Buddhism, the 
illustrated quarterly review published in Ran- 
goon, Burma, by the International Buddhist So- 
ciety. Itis the police sergeant, who has brought 
in a culprit, speaking first. He says: 


‘““Five days ago I went along the road toward the 
north, riding. I had duty to perform at a distant vil- 
lage. But it was hot and my pony became tired. So, 
when I came to a resting-place beside the river, I got 
off and rested. 

“The accused was there. He sat by a tree and ate 
betel leaves. He had with hima little boy. Yes, that 
child who is standing over there. I suppose accused 
is his father. 

“T asked accused whence he came, and he said, 
‘From the frontier.’ He did not say why he had 
gone there nor where he was going. He seemed ill,— 
as if he had the fever which you get away on the 
frontier. He said he wanted milk. It was all sus- 
picious. So I said to him ‘What have you got in that 
bag you carry ?’ 

‘“‘He said, ‘Only clothes and a little tobacco.’ But 
when I came to search I found this small ball of opium. 
It is smuggled opium. I therefore arrested the 
accused.” 

“Ts this true?” asked the court of the accused. 

“Yes; it is true.” 

“This is your opium ?” 

‘6 Ves,” 

‘* Where did you get it?” 

“*T forget.” 

The court smiled. Men’s memories are so short 
when it is a question of illegalities. 

“You know that you are not allowed to have such 
opium? It is against the law.” 

“T know.” 

“Why did you have it ?” 

‘“‘T have fever, and so I take it.” 

“You have no more to say ?” 

‘“‘T have no more.” 


The court reflected. The offense was not a 
severe one. The excuse was probably true. 
But law is !aw and must be observed. 

“You are fined ten rupees or a week,” said the 
court. 

An hour later the sergeant of police came to 
the magistrate and asked to see him. He was 
in his private room, signing papers before leav- 
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ing for the day. But the sergeant obtained ad- 
mittance and stood before his table. 


‘““Well?” said the magistrate. 

‘‘T wish to speak to your honor.” 

“Well?” 

“Tt is that opium case.” 

“Well?” for the third time. 

The sergeant was embarrassed. He shifted from foot 
to foot and looked uneasily at the ceiling. 

“There is the child.” 

“T am not officially aware of any child,—only of a 
man who broke the law.” 

“He cannot go to prison.” 

The magistrate spread out his hands. 
the man cannot pay the fine?” 

‘“‘He has no money. He has to go to jail, therefore.” 

“Tt is his own fault.” 

‘But the child ?” 

The magistrate expostulated : ‘‘ You know, sergeant, 
I cannot help that. I suppose some one will look after 
him while his father does his week in jail.” 

‘But he is crying for his father.” 

The magistrate shrugged his shoulders. 
should observe the law,” he replied, dryly. 

He supposed the sergeant’s business finished and 
turned again to his papers. But the sergeant did not 
move yet. He looked more uncomfortable than ever. 

‘We have collected—in the police office—five rupees, ” 
he said, discreetly keeping his eye fixed on the punkah 
fringe. 

““Oh, you have ?” 

“They are poor, the constables and clerks, and they 
cannot give much. But it is not enough.” 

“No” said the magistrate. ‘‘The amount, I believe, 
is ten rupees.” 

““We want,” said the sergeant, “ five rupees more.” 

“Well?” 

‘“Wethought.. .” 

“What?” 

‘*Your honor might. . .” 

“Might?” 

‘‘Give the other five rupees !” 

The magistrate stopped abruptly and looked up. 
“You thought I might pay half this man’s fine for 
him ?” he said, sternly. 

The sergeant moved his eyes to the other end of the 
punkah and said nothing. 

“This man broke the law.” 

The sergeant blinked. 

“And you arrested him and brought him before 
me !” 

The sergeant smiled weakly. 

“T fined him,” continued the magistrate, ‘“‘and now 
you want me to pay half of it myself!” 


“You mean 


“His father 
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The sergeant muttered something about compassion 
and merit and the child, and dropped his eyes suddenly 
to the tips of his boots. 

‘How dare you?” asked the magistrate. 

But when he had counted out the five rupees into 
the sergeant’s hand, he added : 

“T think I shall have to get you transferred, ser- 
geant ?” 


“Sines 
‘“You encourage opium smuggling, sergeant !” 
“ Sir ! ” 


“And you get me to abet you, sergeant,—which is 
worse.” 

Then the sergeant smiled broadly and saluted. And 
as he walked away he whistled gently, and jingled his 
rupees in his hand. 





THE JEWS OF CHINA. 


NE of the most curious and interesting 
results of the expansion of missionary in- 
fluence in China after the Boxer rebellion had 
been suppressed was the location of the rem- 
nants of Chinese Judaism. The existence of a 
number of Chinese Jews in the city of Kai-feng-fu 
had been known for more than a thousand years, 
and it is now more than two thousand years 
since the first Jewish immigration to the Celes- 
tial Empire was made. In the Australasian 
Review of Reviews, Mr. Robert A. Powell, of the 
China Inland Commission, recounts his visit to 
the interior of China and his discovery of the 
site of what was once a splendid Chinese Jewish 
synagogue. There are records, says Mr. Powell, 
that the Jews settled in China some two hundred 
years before Christ. The Bible (Isaiah xlix., 12) 
refers to those who shall come “from the land 
of Sinim.” In'1286, Marco Polo tells us, the 
Jews were sufficiently numerous in China to 
exercise considerable political influence. In the 
early part of the seventeenth century, Father 
Ricci, an Italian priest at Peking, received a 
visit from a Chinese Jewish scholar, which ex- 
plained that at Kai-feng-fu there was a roll of 
the law over four hundred years old. A number 
of attempts have been made during the past 
three centuries to communicate with and assist 
these Chinese Jews. Their faith, however, ap- 
pears to have suffered from the decay of their 
influence and worship brought about by their 
dwindling numbers. Their influence was finally 
swept away in 1642, after the fall of the Ming 
dynasty. The presence of Jews in the Celes- 
tial Empire is certainly a tribute to Chinese 
tolerance in religious matters. The earlier Chi- 
nese emperors, we are informed, were most toler- 
ant and liberal, and all the religious faiths of the 
world were permitted to observe their rites in 
China without interference so long as they com- 
plied with the law. Mr. Powell, in the article 
above quoted, refers to the site of the Jewish 
synagogue as it is to-day in the following words : 


Now it is a waterhole, with a stone, dated A.D. 1489, 
beside it, which records the rebuilding of the temple 











A COUPLE OF REPRESENTATIVE CHINESE JEWS. 


after the destruction of the former one by the overflow- 
ing of the Yellow River, which is only six miles away. 
The miserable mud-houses surrounding it, the women 
washing dirty clothes in dirty water, and dirty children 
playing in the mudholes, created the dismal thought in 
one’s mind that one was looking upon the final scene 
in that part of the world of that wonderful race of 
people, the Jews. Even the jabbering Chinese crowd, 
whose curiosity was aroused almost to a pitch of ex- 
citement by the presence of a European in their midst, 
did not intrude upon one’s thoughts as they flowed 
backward, wondering how these two great and won- 
derful nations first came in touch with each other, and 
one placed one’s hand almost reverently upon the stone, 
as if to plead with it to reveal what it knew of the past. 
But except for the information dating back only 416 
years, inscribed upon its face, it revealed nothing, 








HE recent extended tour of the Prince of 
Wales through India, from Cape Comorin 
to the Himalayas, has brought out many points 
of significance to England’s defense of her In- 
dian possessions. The northwest boundary of 
India constitutes the vulnerable point of Britain's 
power in Asia. Afghanistan, with its warlike 
border tribes, the doubtful attitude of the Ameer, 
and the danger of Russian invasion, is of 
world-wide significance, and forms the subject 
of an anonymous article in a recent number of 
the Deutsche Rundschau. 

Rapidly recounting the history of India and 
Afghanistan for the past century, the writer 
comes to the reign of the famous Ameer Abd-ur- 
Rahman, the great predecessor of the present 
ruler. Through the creation of a standing army, 
subsidized by Great Britain, this chief was en- 
abled, not only to keep the turbulent tribes in 
check, but to make himself independent of Eng- 
land and Russia. By the agreements of 1880 








THE KHYBER PASS, THE REAL GATEWAY TO INDIA. 


(The party of travelers are the Prince and Princess of 
Wales and their retinue, on their recent Indian tour.) 
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and 1883, England pledged herself not to inter- 
fere in the internal affairs of Afghanistan and 
to keep Englishmen from the country; while, 
on the other hand, the Ameer promised not to 
enter into any dealings with any other powers. 
When, in 1901, Abd-ur-Rahman died, he had 
succeeded in uniting the various tribes into a 
powerful empire, with a strong army to defend 
it. His son, Habid-Ullah, has held his own 
against all intrigue. Since the Boer war, how- 
ever, he has shown a coolness toward Great 
Britain, and a corresponding friendliness toward 
Russia. 

In order to win over the turbulent border 
tribes, the British authorities at Calcutta have 
been enlisting them as soldiers,—quite success- 
fully, it would seem, since the guard at the 
famous Khyber Pass, the gateway to India, is 
composed of these border inhabitants. Several 
years ago, when Russia’s power in central Asia 
appeared to he on the increase, when she was 
rapidly building railroads, and Ameer Habib- 
Ullah seemed under the paw of the Muscovite 
bear, British interests in Asia were plainly in 
danger. For some unknown reason, however, 
instead of following up her advantage to the 
south Russia pressed eastward, and “while the 
bear has almost bled to death in her struggle 
with Japan, England has been engaged in forti- 
fying her position in central Asia with iron 
energy.” Soon after the outbreak of the Russo- 
Japanese War, the expedition to Tibet was un- 
dertaken, which quite restored British prestige 
in central Asia. Many other works of civiliza- 
tion were accomplished, roads and telegraph 
lines were laid, southern Persia is being per- 
meated by British influence, and Lord Kitch- 
ener, who is undoubtedly England’= ablest gen- 
eral, is reorganizing the Indian army. A closer 
union with Afghanistan is to be brought about, 
the present Ameer now appearing more amen- 
able to British influence. In spite of all this, 
however, says the writer in the Deutsche Rund- 
schau, the gap in India’s defense remains, since 
there is nothing but the Ameer’s promise to de- 
pend on. Russia’s power in Asia not to be 
minimized, despite her defeat at the hands of 
Japan. With only a single railroad line, she 
was able to transport half a million soldiers to 
Manchuria, a distance of more than six thou- 
sand miles from St. Petersburg. “We may 
naturally assume that with but half that dis- 
tance to the Oxus, and with two railroad routes, 
—one one hundred miles from Herat, the other 
four hundred miles from Kabul,—she will not 
send a lesser number.” 
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That in spite of the approach of England and 
Russia the Afghan Ameer should have main- 
tained his independence is really remarkable. 
His attitude, however, is largely the result of 
the hatred of his people for foreigners and their 
opposition to Western civilization. His army, 
also, is a strong one. It is variously estimated 
at from 80,000 to 120,000 men and 600 cannon. 
On a war footing, it could be increased to more 
than 400,000 men. 

The renewal of the British alliance with Japan 
has given rise to much discussion concerning 
Japanese help in case of an invasion of India by 
Russia. More than any other factor in Eng- 
land’s present feeling of security in Asia is this 
compact with Japan. Colonel Younghusband, 
leader of the now historic Tibet expedition, re- 
cently declared : “The security of the English in 
Asia rests upon the impenetrable Himalayas, 
Britain’s supremacy at sea, and the loyalty and 
good sense of the Japanese people.” 


Persia, the Korea of the Future. 


Since Russia has been compelled to abandon 
her conquests in the Far East and to give up— 
temporarily, at least—the idea of obtaining an 


‘ice-free port on the Pacific, the bear has been 


endeavoring to satisfy his political appetite in 
Persia. In the course of a long descriptive 
article about “‘ The Realm of the Shah,” a German 
writer, Herr A. Heinicke (in the magazine the 
Umschau, of Frankfort-on-the-Main), recalls to 
our attention the fact that even while the battle 
was raging in Manchuria the telegraph told the 
world how Russia had equipped a political- 
commercial expedition for the purpose of oppos- 
ing British influence in Persia. It must be ad- 
mitted that the Russian has moved very cleverly 
in that country. He seems to be gaining the 
upper hand. In the decade from 1890 to 1900 
British commerce decreased from fifteen million 
to ten million dollars in value, while during the 
same period Russian imports increased from ten 
to twenty-three. million dollars. Recent com- 
mercial treaties between Russia and Persia show 
that the situation is even more in Russia’s favor. 
It was once wittily remarked by a French states- 
man that “To the degree that Russia leaves a 
country commercially, she stays in it politically.” 
It is evident that in the near future Persia will 
be to England and Russia just what Korea was 
formerly to Russia and Japan. 





HOW OUR SOLAR SYSTEM CAME TO BE—A NEW EXPLANATION. 


OW the Laplace “nebular hypothesis” of 
the origin of our solar system is to be 
demolished. At any rate, such is the intention 
of Dr. Forest Ray Moulton, professor of as- 
tronomy at the University of Chicago. Accord- 
ing to this scientific authority, the absolute 
inconsistency of the ring theory—that all the 
planets (the earth included) have developed from 
rings thrown off from a parent nebular mass— 
with known phenomena, has been demonstrated 
by an appeal to the laws of dynamics. Writing 
in the Astrophysical Journal, Dr. Moulton out- 
lines his substitute for the nebular hypothesis. 
It is termed the “ planetesimal hypothesis,” and 
has been elaborated from a series of calculations 
made by Dr. Moulton and Professor T. C. Cham- 
berlain. The substance of it is as follows: 
It is supposed that our system has developed from 
a spiral nebula, perhaps something like those spiral 
nebule- which Keeler showed are many times more 
numerous than all other kinds together. The spiral 
nebula is supposed to have originated at a time when 
another sun passed very near our sun. The dimensions 
of the nebula were maintained almost entirely by the 
orbital motions of the great number of small masses of 
whichit was composed, and only avery little by gaseous 
expansion. It was never in a state of hydrodynamical 
equilibrium, and the loss of heat was not necessary for 


its development into planetary masses. The planets 
have been formed around primitive nuclei of consider- 
able dimensions by the accretion of the vast amount of 
scattered material spread throughout the system. 

Such a spiral nebula as that described, having orig- 
inated in such a way, will develop into a system having 
the following properties: The planets will all revolve 
in the same direction, and approximately (though per- 
haps not exactly) in the same plane; thesun will rotate 
in thesame direction, and nearly in the same plane, and 
will have an equatorial acceleration ; the more the plan- 
ets grow by the accretion of scattered matter, the more 
nearly circular will their orbits become; the planets 
will rotate in the forward direction, and approximately 
(though perhaps not exactly) in the planes of their 
orbits ; the more a planet grows by the accretion of 
scattered matter the more rapidly will it rotate; the 
planetary nuclei may be attended originally by many 
satellite nuclei revolving in any direction, but the scat- 
tered material will tend to drive all those satellite nuclei 
down on to the primary nucleus, which do not move for- 
ward in the general plane of the system ; the scattered 
material develops and preserves circularity in the satel- 
lite orbits if they revolve in the forward direction, but 
considerable eccentricity if in the retrograde direction ; 
a satellite may revolve more rapidly than its primary 
rotates ; the system may contain many planetoids whose 
orbits are interlocked ; the small planets will be cool 
and dense, and the large ones hot and rare; and the 
greater part of the moment of momentum of the system 
will belong to the planets. j 
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In short, the whole hypothesis fits the facts, 
and on its mathematical side it responds to every 
test. Professor Moulton goes into the mathe- 
matics of the theme and finds the spiral theory, 
as he calls this ‘“planetesimal hypothesis,” a 
good working one. Nothing, he adds, has yet 
been found which seems seriously to question its 
validity. In conclusion : 


The spiral theory raises a whole series of new and 
very difficult questions in celestial mechanics. These 
are the immediate effects of the tidal forces which are 
developed by the near approach of two suns, the per- 
turbations of the orbits of matter which has been ejected 
by one of them under a variety of conditions, and the 
secular evolution of the orbits of this ejected material. 
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A large amount of labor will be required to carry the 
discussion of these questions to a successful conclusion. 

The spiral theory is fertile in suggesting new con- 
siderations for interpreting the immense variety of 


special phenomena of the system. It is not too much 
to expect that it may suggest new questions for observa- 
tional investigation. It affords geologists new concep- 
tions of the early history of the earth. But perhaps its 
most interesting contribution is to our general philoso- 
phy of nature. Heretofore we have regarded the cos- 
mical processes as forever aggregating matter into 
larger and still larger bodies, and dissipating energy 
moreand more uniformly. Now werecognizeimportant 
tendencies for the dispersion of matter. This idea has 
introduced an element of possible cyclical character in 
the evolution of the heavenly bodies, though the ques- 
tion of the source of the requisite energy is serious. 





WHAT DO WE KNOW ABOUT THE SIGHT AND SPEECH OF 
ANIMALS? 


LTHOUGH it .s impossible to accurately 
judge of the mental powers of any crea- 
ture without knowing the operation and scope 
of its senses, science has, up to the present, en- 
deavored to speak authoritatively of the animal 
brain, while in almost complete ignorance of even 
a dog’s seeing power. Monkeys have wonderful 
ability in sight. Dr. Charles Zell, writing on the 
eyes of animals, in the J/lustrirte Zeitung (Leipsic), 
says: 

In tha Berlin Zoélogical Garden, recently, the keeper 
of the monkey-house called my attention to the fact 
that the monkeys perceive the smallest objects from the 
highest points of the cage, as indeed the sparrow on the 
roof also sees the grain of corn inthe street. Thesharp 
discernment possessed by monkeys may be seen from 
the following example: One day I was wondering to 
myself that Dora, a female chimpanzee, did not pay the 
least attention to the people in the room, but kept look- 
ing through the window onto the street. On my asking 
what interested her so greatly out there, the keeper re 
plied that heretofore the cart she saw had been drawn 
by a horse, but that for some time a donkey had been 
hitched to it. The monkey knew the horse quite well. 
The donkey, however, was unknown to her, and had to 
be studied. 


That monkeys are governed by the percep- 
tions of the sense of sight is best seen from the 
fact that their nostrils do not vibrate, as with 
creatures possessing scent. Most conclusive, 
however, is how these animals act at a crack 
opening into the next cage. The dog wishes to 
learn what is in the next room; he runs to the 
crack and holds his nose to it. Monkeys, on 
the contrary, do exactly like man and fix their 
eyes upon the crack. In reality, monkeys thus 
possess the same senses as man. They see ex- 
cellently, yet cannot scent, like man. 





Almost every African traveler agrees that monkeys 
recognize at a great distance a beast lying in wait, and 
by their clamor inform both the hunter and the rest of 
the game of the proximity of danger. Thus writes 
Bronsart von Schellendorff, in the descriptions of his 
hunting experiences : ‘‘In rugged mountains the pachy- 
derms (like all other game) have good friends in the 
numerous dog-apes, which raise a hullabaloo at every 
approach of a human being or a beast of prey, and so 
warn other animals, though they may not be in their 
immediate neighborhood. The monkeys always have 
pickets on high trees or points of rock, and, thanks to 
their excellent eyes, recognize the enemy at a great dis- 
tance.” 

SIGHT IN SOME OTHER ANIMALS. 


The article already quoted from proceeds : 


That hares see poorly is generally acknowledged. 
The same is true of deer and roebuck, which have in- 
deed an extremely sharp nose, but not good eyes. 
Head Forester Rothe, to be sure, used very stoutly to 
champion the sharp sight of these kinds of game. He 
had, however, to be told by an old hunter, in the 
Deutsche Jiigerzeitung (German Hunter’s Journal)— 
what quite agrees with my observations—that, sitting 
still as a mouse upon a‘game-stand, with a favorable 
wind, one could almost grasp deer and roebuck with 
the hands, so close to one do they move past. 


In spite of this, however, the writer continues, 


the animal has for what is hostile to it a much more 
pronounced feeling than man. Swallows chaff every 
bird of prey, but as soon as they perceive the dreaded 
tree falcon they take to the reeds. As a boy, I pos- 
sessed a very tame squirrel that had been taken quite 
young from the nest. One day we let a cat into the 
room in which it was. Ithendid not yet know that the 
wild-cat is the greatest enemy of the graceful rodent. 
First, by the mad fright of the squirrel, I discovered 
that it must have perceived a deadly foe. Aside from 
the fact that all birds have very sharp eyes, of the mam- 
mais all cats (since they cannot scent) possess excel- 
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lent eyes, which perform wonders right in the night- 
time. The lynx, on account of the sharpness of its 
sight, has rightly become proverbial. Giraffes also 
possess excellent eyes. 


“It is evident that one cannot write the psy- 
chology of an animal before one thoroughly 
knows the senses of the creature.” When now 
we see that our most highly praised works con- 
tain great errors in regard to the simplest facts, 
we shall be obliged also to confess that in this 
field there is yet much to atone for. 


Exploring the Monkey Language. 


Professor R. L. Garner, noted as the discov- 
erer of the monkey language, is preparing a new 
expedition to the West African coast. Accord- 
ing to the illustrated magazine Timer (Stutt- 
gart), the headquarters are to be at Gaboon and 
Cape Lopez. The green wire cage which the 
professor uses for himself while he studies the 
life of the inhabitants of the forest follows him 
this time also. It is due to the peculiar idea 
of putting himself behind the bars of this cage 
that Mr. Garner has made his most valuable dis- 
coveries, Only thus was it possible for him to 
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dwell alone in the thicket of the forest protected 
against serpents and ferocious animals. None 
other has under such circumstances received 
impressions of such great value as he, while 
the finest instruments registered every sound in 
the cage. Professor Garner learned thus, not 
only to understand the monkey language, but 
also to imitate it himself, enabling him to hold 
“conversation” with the monkeys. A certain 
sound, for instance, means ‘water to drink ;” 
another, “food to eat.” With the sound signi- 
fying danger he could bring about the precipi- 
tant flight of the whole monkey herd ; with “all 
right,” he could restore peace and safety in one 
moment. This time the explorer is equipped 
with the finest and most perfect phonographs, 
the making of which has been supervised by 
Thomas A. Edison. Mr. Garner himself has 
furthermore constructed a series of apparatus 
the scope of which is to try the monkeys on 
their form sense and color sense, as well as on 
their musical discernment. The greater part of 
the instruments are operated with electricity, so 
that not the fraction of a second will pass be- 
tween observation and registration. The new 
expedition is expected to remain away two years. 





RUSSIA FACING THE REBIRTH OF REACTION. 


“ I’ may be safely stated that in all her long 
years of affliction Russia was never so 
unhappy as she is now. She has behind her a 
luckless war, both external and internal,—a sea 
of tears, blood, and ruin.” With these words 
the editor of the Nasha Zhizn (Our Life), of St. 
Petersburg, begins a New Year’s editorial. Rus- 
sia, he continues, is facing a rebirth of reaction. 
It would be to no purpose to hide from ourselves 
the fact that we are ushering in the new year under the 
shadow of a wild and pitiless reaction. At times, in 
moments of weakness, despair gnaws at our hearts. Is 
it, after all, possible that this gigantic struggle, these 
numberless victims, have been in vain‘ Is it, after all, 
possible that this reaction, seeking its support in the 
forces of evil in the Russian people, in those elements 
of the latter which had almost ruined the entire coun- 
try, will triumph once again, and that all the creative 
forces of Russia will again be reduced to negation ? 
The possibility of at least the temporary prev- 
alence of the spirit of dejection among the 
champions of the movement for freedom is not 
excluded, continues this journal. The Russian 
people, however, is “too mighty, too many of 
its heroes have fallen in the fight while battling 
for freedom, to justify weariness and despair on 
our part. Let us march onward in the conscious- 
ness of right and power ; let us bravely march 


forward, remembering full well that we are liv- 
ing through the greatest moment in Russian 
history, and that we shall have to render an ac- 
count to our descendants.” 

The year 1905, says another editorial in the 
same paper, “began with the shambles in St. 
Petersburg and ended with the cannonade in 
Moscow.” 


What has the new year in store for us? In the first 
place, there will probably be the shedding of blood. 
Let us hope, at least, that this will give strength to 
the Russian soil. For the present there is still before 
us the old pillar of autocracy. On the 17th of October 
(30th, Western style] it stumbled, seemingly, and prom- 
ised the foundations of civil liberty and of constitu- 
tionalism ; but, through Witte and Dubasov as its 
spokesmen, it hastened to take back everything that it 
could take back, and at the threshold of the new year 
we stand—officially, at least—exactly where we stood a 
year ago. Autocracy is still defended by two mighty 
forces—the bureaucracy and the bayonet. But even 
these are beginning to sway, and are already ren- 
dering service in the great struggle for liberty. Onthe 
side of autocracy there is still arrayed a great power 
which, alas! promises neither to disappear nor to 
weaken. This is our lack of harmony. We have ar- 
rayed against the autocracy the most heterogeneous 
forces,—indignation provoked by its cruelty and inten- 
sified by the fact that it has systematically brought 
Russia to beggary, the desire for liberty, and as an aid 
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to these, the famine among the masses. These forces, 
united, might have become unconquerable, but, alas ! 
they immediately lost their coherence. We have Social 
Democrats, Socialist-Revolutionists, various kinds of 
Nationalists, Constitutional Democrats, and they all 
devote their energy to mutual destruction. 

On the scene of conflict there is beginning to appear 























GEN. P. N. DURNOVO, RUSSIAN MINISTER OF THE INTERIOR, 
ONE OF THE CHIEF REACTIONARIES. 

(This official has led the forces of reaction against Count 
Witte ever since the latter’s accession to power. Late 
cable dispatches tell us the Minister-President has finally 
declared to his imperial master that either he or Durnovo 
must go.) 


now still another terrible force,—bankruptcy, the eco- 
nomic bankruptcy of the country and the financial 
bankruptcy of the government ; but of what avail is it 
to be toany one? Surely not to the present autocracy, 
which brought the country to bankruptcy, but possibly, 
also, not to liberty, but to anarchy, or to something 
still unknown,—perhaps to some Napoleon. All this is 
very sad. May the reader forgive us for not being able 
to gladden his heart with brighter prospects in the new 
year ! 
Witte as the Russian Press Views Him. 


Russian society, says the well-known Russian 
journalist and jurist, Mr. W. J. Hessen, in his 
weekly, the Pravo, even though conscious of the 
instability of Witte’s political views, was still 
willing to trust him as the “only man among 
the entire ruling bureaucracy sufficiently ca- 
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pable and energetic to transform an absolute into 
a constitutional monarchy without a revolution- 
ary upheaval.” Plehve represented the highest 
development of the destructive forces in the 
autocracy, while Witte, on the other hand, “ con- 
centrated within himself the entire creative 
power of the bureaucracy.” 


His failure would mean an end to the hopes and ex- 
pectations reposed in the present government. But 
Witte’s acts have undermined the confidence that was 
at first reposed in him. At the time when the Russian 
people was already proclaiming in no uncertain manner 
the necessity for a constitution, Witte subscribed his 
name to the well-known ukase of December 25, 1904, 
which was, in the judgment of every careful observer, 
astill-born child. At that decisive moment he, in 
thoughtless haste, came forward as the supporter of the 
autocracy, and thus placed himself in a position to be 
appointed the leader in the proposed change to the new 
order. 


Witte’s cabinet is as sharply criticised in the 
Liberal-Conservative paper the Russkiya Vyedo- 
mosti, of Moscow, which says : 























GENERAL IGNATIEV, ANOTHER OF THE LEADING EXPO- 
NENTS OF THE OLD REGIME IN RUSSIA. 


One cannot proclaim the inviolability of person and 
at the same time hand to the governor or district police 
officer the birch rod for the punishment of the subjects 
of the empire; one cannot announce the freedom of 
assembly and at the same time try participators in a 
strike before a military tribunal and condemn them to 
death. Is this the way to bring about the “‘ tranquiliza- 
tion” that the government has inscribed on its banner ? 
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Has it no fear that the people will see in its acts, not 
only impotency, but also a concealed determination to 
arouse the radical elements, to fan the flames of insur- 
rection, and then, suppressing it, to revive, again, the 
old arbitrary régime? We do not believe that Witte’s 
ministry can find consolation in such chimeras. If 
there be men in this ministry or associated with it who 
can hope for such an ending to the Russian revolution, 
they will find themselves in grave error. For opposed 
to them is not this or that party, but all of the awak- 
ened Russia. And there is no sacrifice from which the 
Russian people will draw back in their determination 
to ward off the danger that threatens them in this di- 
rection. 

Count Witte has defended himself against the 
accusations of the Liberals in an interview re- 
cently granted to the correspondent of the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph by saying that the Russian 
people did not give him the expected support in 
his struggle »gainst the revolution. ‘“ When 
society itself dves not wish to fight against an- 
archy, there is no government that can hold it 
in check.” Society, according to him, is divided 
into two parts and smaller groups, one of which 
is convinced that a constitution should not be 
granted and that the bureaucracy should be re- 
stored again. 

This portion of society is opposed to anarchy, but is 
at the same time antagonistic to the existing govern- 
ment. The other portion of society demands the tem- 
porary suspension of all attempts to introduce constitu- 
tional liberties until order is again made to prevail. 
This portion is also opposed to anarchy, and likewise 


GERMANY’S PRESSING 


A CAREFUL analysis of the strikes and 
lockouts occurring in Germany for two 
years past, with some keen interpretative com- 
ment, appears in the Berlin weekly the Hilfe. 
The writer, who is the well-known economist 
Herr Christian Tischendorfer, points out that 
1904 was a great strike and lockout year. <Ac- 
cording to official figures, there were, in that 
period, 1,625 strikes, in which 320,000 men and 
women were involved. The labor unions ex- 
pended, during that year, 5,551,314 marks (about 
$1,387,824), Fifty-five per cent. of the strikes 
were successful, 20 per cent. partially succeeded, 
and only 22 per cent. were failures. In about 
3 per cent., the result is unknown as yet. 

During the past few months the strike of the 
Berlin electrical workers involved more men 
than all the strikes of the year 1904. In the 
settlement reached eventually, through munici- 
pal intervention, the compromise offered by the 
corporations was accepted, 


antagonistic to the government. There is athird group 
which maintains that the liberties granted by the Czar's 
manifesto are not sufficient, and should be enlarged. 
A fourth group demands autonomy for the non-Russian 
provinces, and a fifth group demands the immediate 
grant of equal rights to the Jews. All these groups are 
also opposed to the revolutionists, and likewise to the 
government. 


The December number of the Russkaye Bo- 
gatsvo points out that it had already predicted, 
in October, that ‘in his capacity of Minister of 
Finance Witte brought economic ruin to Russia ; 
and that in his capacity of Prime Minister he 
will drown it in blood. All that in order mere- 
ly to save and fill out his own career.” 


Stupendous Illiteracy in Russia. 


The Nuova Antologia (Rome) notes that Rus- 
sia has just published the final results of her 
first real modern census, taker in January, 1897. 
The figures show that of a popflation of 126,- 
586,525 (excluding Finland), 99,070,436 are il- 
literate. The natural increase of the last eight 
years probably makes the number at least a hun- 
dred millions. Of the literates, only 104,321 
have academic degrees, 99,948 have attended 
schools of medium grade, 72,441 have gone 
through military schools, and 1,072,877 have 
their education limited to the four classes of 
bourgeois schools. The educated classes are thus 
only about one per cent. of the whole popula- 
tion. 


ECONOMIC PROBLEMS. 


What, asks Herr Tischendorfer, is the lesson 
to be drawn from these modern industrial con- 
flicts ? His own answer is as follows: 


Labor disputes have entered upon a new stage of de- 
velopment owing to increasing capitalistic organiza- 
tion, causing the lockout of greater masses of men. As 
to the great number of undecided strikes, we must 
blame the tactics and the narrow-mindedness of the 
Socialist party, numbering over two million voters in 
Germany. Furthermore, rest is necessary after each 
lasting dispute, and we see here the lessons of history 
repeating themselves in modern strikes and lockouts. 
While weak and small adversaries confront each other, 
battles are brief and frequent, but as soon as strong 
and well-armed companies go to fight, they become 
more seldom. Official statistics agree with this con- 
clusion, showing that the great strikes of the past 
two years in Germany have really led toward indus- 
trial peace. 


This German writer concludes by presenting 
the following table of strikes, from 1902 to 1905 
(in Germany), showing, by official figures, the 
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percentage of contests won by employers and 
that won by employees : 











1902 1903 1904 1905 
Employer won completely....| 64.2 51.4 37.1 25. 
Employer won partially...... 15.2 21.4 48.6 53. 
Employer lost completely.....| 19.6 27.2 14.3 21.9 








The Problem of the Meat-Supply. 

Just how pressing is the meat question in Ger- 
many may be seen from some paragraphs ap- 
pearing in a recent report issued by the Mann- 
heim Chamber of Commerce and quoted in the 
Daily Consular and Trade Reports. The report 
says: 

To-day (January 30), the famine remains as yet un- 
diminished and the end is nowhere in view. The sup- 
ply in most of the markets is small, and confined mainly 
to small animals. The entire present situation clearly 
discloses the untruth of the Agrarian declaration that 
Germany is in a position to fully provide for her needs. 
If this view were correct the present famine could not 
exist. This famine appears rather as the result of our 
present vicious legislation, which has prevented the 
importation of American meat. Our working classes 
cannot do without meat if they are to continue able to 
compete with foreign lands. With the present policy 
of fair words it cannot bedone. A practical and effec- 
tive remedy must be found. 


What Has Caused the Meat Famine ? 


The Danish monthly the Ny Aarhundrede 
(Copenhagen) comments editorially on this ques- 
tion. It is a long time, says this review, since 
any question has stirred up the entire population 
throughout the Fatherland as this continuous 
scarcity of food. The Aarhundrede continues : 


The selfish Agrarians who at present control the 
legislation of the empire are to be blamed for the hard 
times. The government of these nobles of the rich 
landed classes in Germany, the ‘‘ Junkers,” is almost 
equal to the rule of the landlords in England at the be- 
ginning of the nineteenth century. The Conservative 
party, in the ascendency in the Reichstag, have done 
their utmost to enrich themselves at the expense of 
the common people. Tariff-regulation, prohibition of 
importation, expensive and difficult control of meat, 
have taken an immense lot of money out of the pockets 
of the people. Nevertheless, the population of the coun- 
try is pouring into the cities, as usual, and German 
agriculture is quite unable to produce the necessary 
food. Failing crops mean raised prices in a double 
degree. In the year 1904 the harvest failed in part, 
which in turn was the reason for encroachment on the 
raising of cattle, owing to the scarcity of food. Last 
year brought, consequently, the double and treble 
prices on all kinds of meat. Pork, the principal food 
of the poor people, came particularly high. 


During the whole crisis the government has 
been very calm, even indifferent. Weare further 
informed that Herr von Podbielsky particularly, 
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HERR DELBRUCK, NEW GERMAN MINISTER OF TRADE. 


the Minister of Agriculture, who possesses great 
properties and is increasing his wealth, has not 
moved a hand to relieve the situation. The dep- 
utations turning to him for aid were usually as- 
sured that the crisis would soon pass. At other 
times he mocked them by saying that it would 
get worse when the new tariff regulations came 
into effect. The most peculiar calculations were 
also made in order to prove that there was no 
lack of meat, “but only an increase of the meat 
prices.” 

The indifference of the government has been 
used by the Socialists. The reaction which had 
begun to set in owing to the split in the German 
Socialist party has thus been counteracted in part. 
It is due to the meat question that the three mil- 
lion votes on the Socialist ticket were not more 
reduced at the last elections, only three seats 
being lost to the Liberals. Yet the greatest 
menace to the government has come from the 
middle classes. Commercial and trade organi- 
zations, the butchers at the head, are just as 
zealous as the Socialists in the demonstrations 
against the Agrarian régime. 

The writer in the Danish review believes that 
there cannot be any serious anti-American tariff 
discrimination by Germany, since the Father- 
land must have our raw materials for food. 
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JOHN BURNS, THE WORKMAN-MINISTER. 
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MR. JOHN BURNS. 


(President of the Local Government Board in the new 
British Cabinet.) 


fe personality of John Burns, the English 

labor leader who now holds a responsible 
post in the Liberal ministry, has become familiar 
to Americans. The following summary of the 
duties of his new post, contributed by Robert 
Donald, editor of the Dacly Chronicle, to the Nine- 
teenth Century (London) for February, will be read 
with interest in this country : 


As President of the Local Government Board, Mr. 
Burns has multifarious duties committed to his charge. 
He has to sanction local loans, supervise the finances of 
local authorities, hold inquiries into proposed new un- 
dertakings, exercise the (almost) legislative powers 
which Parliament has delegated to him by way of pro- 
visional orders, and is armed with large powers of in- 
itiative, inspection, revision, and veto, so that in some 
respects he can revolutionize the whole system of local 
administration. In the domain of Poor Law his author- 
ity is paramount. He revises, for example, the rules 
and regulations which guide the system of relief and 
the administration of the Poor Law, passes plans for 
new workhouses, settles the wages of the nurses and 
porters, and fixes the amount of snuff (if any) which a 
pauper may receive. Sanitary legislation is also under 
his supervision, as he acts as Minister of Public Health, 
and beyond the more strictly local governmental func- 
tions belonging to his department there is the social 
side of his work, such as the administration of the Al- 
lotments Acts, the Unemployed Act, inquiring into 
housing conditions, etc. 


A MEMORABLE SPEECH. 


Mr. Donald recalls the fact that John Burns’ 
speech from the dock in 1886 contained demands 
most of which have already been conceded. 


Mr. Burns’ speech from the dock was chiefly con- 
cerned with the unemployed, and he set forth their de- 
mands upon the government, which were : 

1. To relax the severity of the outdoor relief. 
(Granted.) 

2. To urge local bodies to start useful relief works. 
(Now done to some extent.) 

3. To direct the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
build artisans’ dwellings on vacant sites in London, 
especially on abandoned prison sites. (Since done by 
the London County Council, partly through Mr. Burns’ 
efforts.) 

4. To reduce the hours of work in government em- 
ployments to eight hours per day. (The first thing 
which he accomplished as an M.P.) 

5. To give no contracts to firms who did not observe 
trade-union conditions. (Now done almost all over the 
country by the Burns labor clause.) 

6. To establish a legal eight-hour day for railway 
and tramway employees. 

%. To establish relations with Continental govern- 
ments. 

8. To secure a reduced working day in all trades and 
occupations. 


When he entered the County Council he put 
out a more extended programme. 


Many of the specific reforms which he advocated 
have been carried out, such as the purification of the 
Thames, efficient sanitary inspection, cumulative rating 
—in the form of more equalization—useful work for 
the unemployed, trade-union hours and wages, erection 
of artisans’ dwellings, municipalization of the water 
and tramways. Two-thirds of the reforms in his pro- 
gramme have been realized. 


J. B. AS WRITER AND SPEAKER. 


Mr. Donald tells us that : 


It is Burns’ custom to prepare his chief speeches, 
writing down the heads of his arguments, his statistics, 
his epigrams, and quotations, although his impromptu 
utterances in debate have never lacked fullness and 
vigor. 

In recent years, Mr. Burns has developed consider- 
able power as a writer. But for his ministerial ap- 
pointment he would have become more and more of a 
writer, and he had planned a history of Battersea and a 
book on his travels in America and Canada. His pub- 
lic lectures on social, labor, municipal, and industrial 
topics are succinct studies well packéd with facts, clear- 
ly and forcibly written. 


WHAT HE HAS ALREADY DONE. 


Mr. Donald says : 


That Mr. Burns will use the official machinery placed 
at his service to the best advantage has already been 
seen. Within an hour of taking office he appointed a 
committee to distribute the Unemployed Fund. Before 
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the end of the year he had amended the unemployed 
regulations, prepared a circular on housing for local 
authorities, interviewed his inspectors, issued adminis- 
trative orders affecting Poor Law, and announced the 
appointment of a committee to recommend a better sys- 
tem of audit for municipal accounts. His touching 
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speech to the inmates of Battersea workhouse on Christ- 
mas Day will not be forgotten. 

For the last twenty years he has advocated the call. 
ing up of the militia in the period of the year when 
unemployment is greatest, and this system has now 
been adopted. 





BRITISH LIBERAL LEADERS IN LITERATURE. 


the January number of the London Book- 
man, Mr. Thomas Seccombe has an interest- 
ing article on some of the British Liberal lead- 
ers as authors. 
THE LITERARY PREMIER. 


He begins with Mr. John Morley, and says 
that if literature were the deciding factor Mr. 
Morley would be Premier in the present cabinet. 


Mr. Morley [he writes] is not by any means a man 
of letters among politicians, or a politician who has 
written able books. He is one of the few men who have 
risen to inner cabinet rank by the main force of his pen. 

Now, the wicket between journalism and political 
office, as is well known, has long been guarded by a 
terrible dragon, the breath of whose nostrils is the three 
damning syllables forming the word doctrinaire. Mr. 
Morley has fought and overcome that dragon, an 
achievement worthy of St. George himself, for this 
dragon is one of the most formidable monsters of the 
unwritten constitution. 

A born editor, publicist, aad master of literary fence, 
Mr. Morley is one of the most highly organized and 
technically admirable of English writers, and he is one 
of the few essayists of whose prose it can be said that it 
can be placed, without serious injury, in juxtaposition 
with that of Matthew Arnold. 

Directly or indirectly, nearly everything that Mr. 
Morley has written has been aimed at enlightening the 
political understanding and sobering the political judg- 
ment of his fellow-countrymen. 


MR. BRYCE AS AN OXFORD DON. 


Mr. James Bryce comes next, and the third 
place is given to Mr. Augustine Birrell. In re- 
ference to Mr. Bryce’s literary work, the writer 
Says : 


If Mr. Morley’s most charactexistic work may be 
summed up as representing the output of the review- 
writer and essayist par excellence of our time, that of 
Mr. Bryce may be classified even more conclusively as 
that of the very best type of Oxford don—a don, be it 
understood, of the most delightful manners, the least 
“stand-offish” cabinet minister of his century, with a 
mind greatly enlarged by politics, enriched by extensive 
travel, and garnished with an almost unrivaled store of 
agreeable personal reminiscences. 


His literary work divides itself naturally into three 
categories,—the extended prize essay, the extended va- 
cation-tour study, and the enlarged common-room 
memoir of academic appreciation. 


MR. BIRRELL: A THOROUGH BOOKMAN. 


The writer, in describing Mr. Birrell’s liter- 
ary powers, says he is, perhaps, the greatest 
modern master of the quip. Of his apprecia- 
tive faculty he adds: 


Mr. Birrell is, of course, much more exclusively a 
bookman than.either Mr. Morley or Mr. Bryce, and for 
that reason, among others, his work is probably more 
familiar to our readers, and, consequently, less in need 
of ashowman. To theanalytical faculty of Mr. Morley, 
or to the constructive historical gift of Mr. Bryce, he 
would be the last person, we imagine, to make any claim. 
As a sensitive appreciator of the best literature of the 
past, however, by the combined methods of private 
judgment and the soundest standards of former critics 
Mr. Birrell has probably no rival. 

I apprehend that he will be wasted at the Education 
Office, though if education gains only half as much as 
letters must lose during his sojourn at Whitehall the 
country will have made a good bargain. 


Among other authors in the Liberal party the 
writer mentions Baron Fitzmaurice of Leigh, 
Mr. Winston Churchill, Mr. Haldane, and others. 


The Quintessence of Birrellism. 


In the February number of the Pall Mall 
Magazine, Mr. Herbert Vivian has an article on 
‘«« Mr. Birrell in Literature and in Politics.” Mr. 
Birrell, he writes, has his prejudices, but his ef- 
forts to be vindictive are painful failures. Thus, 
he seems to be very severe on Dean Swift, but 
in the end he remarks, “ After all, it is a kindly 
place, this planet,” and here we have the quintes- 
sence of Birrellism. 

In reference to politics, Mr. Birrell says he 
will never be a delegate to the House of Coim- 
mons. All that a constituency has a right to 
expect from its member is that he shall be in 
general accord with the views of the party which 
supported him. 
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BRIEFER NOTES ON TOPICS IN THE 
PERIODICALS. 


SUBJECTS TREATED IN THE POPULAR AMERICAN MONTHLIES. 


Travel and Description.—Several of the illus- 
trated magazines for March are largely devoted to 
travel sketches and descriptions of interesting natural 
scenery at home and abroad. Among the most striking 
of these are the late William Sharp’s account of ‘‘ The 
Garden of the Sun” (Sicily), in the Century; Henry 
Norman’s record of an automobiling tour of thirteen 
hundred miles through some of the most interesting 
scenery in Europe, which he contributes to Scribner’s ; 
Anthony Fiala’s continuation of his Arctic experiences, 
in McClure’s; and four illustrated articles in Harper’s, 
entitled, respectively, ‘‘ A Night’s Ride with Arab Ban- 
dits,” by Charles W. Furlong; ‘‘Ibex Shooting in the 
Mountains of Baluchistan,” by Joseph C. Grew; ‘‘In 
Western Camps,” by Bishop Talbot, and ‘A Colorado 
Glacier,” by Julius Henderson. ‘The last-named paper, 
which is a description of Arapahoe Glacier, in Colorado, 
should be read by all those Americans, at least, who go 
abroad in quest of natural scenery but who have not the 
faintest conception of the scenic wonders of their own 
land. Arapahoeis a true glacier, has been visited by ex- 
perienced geologists, mapped, photographed, and thor- 
oughly studied.—‘‘A Day with the Round-Up” is an 
impression of the Western cattle country contributed 
to Scribner’s by N. C. Wyeth.—Mr. M. G. Cunniff 
writes in the World’s Work on ‘“ Texas and the Tex- 
ans,” covering much of the field exploited last month 
in the REVIEW OF REVIEWS.—‘“‘ Empire Building in the 
Great Southwest” is the subject of an interesting sur- 
vey by Charles M. Harvey in the Metropolitan Maga- 
zine. The irrigation operations in that part of the 
country are described by Julian W. Helburn in the 
American Illustrated Magazine, under the title ‘The 
Eden Makers.”—Cuernavaca, the capital of the State of 
Morelos, in southern Mexico, is the subject of a brief 
article by Clara Driscoll in Appleton’s Booklovers.—A 
study of New Orleans, the Mardi Gras, and some negro 
types is contributed to the Metropolitan by Corinne 
C. Mellen.—The same magazine has an entertaining 
paper entitled “Sketching in an Old Town,” by M. H. 
Squire. 


Biographical Sketches.—The March magazines 
are also notable for the unusually large number of 
character sketches and studies of important personali- 
ties living and dead. Among the most substantial con- 
tributions of this nature is Mr. Frederick Trevor Hill’s 
thorough and scholarly paper on “Lincoln the Lawyer,” 
which forms one of a series of articles now running in 
the Century. Inthecurrent installment Mr. Hill shows 
that Lincoln’s legal attainments, although it has been 
the fashion to speak rather slightingly of them, really 
had a direct and intimate relation to his success in poli- 
tics and administration.—Another contribution to the 
Century that throws not a little light on a most inter- 
esting personality is Mr. Joseph B. Bishop’s account of 
his long friendship with the late John Hay.—In Mun- 
sey’s appear three studies of living personalities,—‘‘ The 
Greatest Living Tenor” (Enrico Caruso), by Emma B. 


Kaufman; Eleanor Robson, by Matthew White, Jr. ; 
and Grover Cleveland, by Frank A. Munsey.—The Ger- 
man Emperor is the subject of a rather elaborate article 
by A. Maurice Low in the Atlantic.—In the same maga- 
zine, Bradford Torrey contributes an appreciation of 
Anatole France.—Jesse Lynch Williams writes in Ap- 
pleton’s Booklovers on ‘Barrie: A Triumph of Per- 
sonality.”—In Mr. Munsey’s new magazine, the Scrap 
Book, Elisha Jay Edwards contributes a chapter in 
President Roosevelt’s life concerned chiefly with his 
attitude toward the labor unions.—In our review of 
the March numbers we have noted only one article of 
an autobiographical nature,—namely, the fifth install- 
ment of ‘‘The Reminiscences of a Long Life,” which 
the Hon. Carl Schurz is contributing to McClure’s. In 
this number Mr. Schurz continues the relation of 
experiences in the military operations of 1849 in Ger- 
many.—Mr. G. B. Stuart contributes to Lippincott’s 
some personal recollections of Jean Ingelow, the ‘‘ home 
poet.”—In Munsey’s, Professor Harry Thurston Peck 
tells the romantic story of Emma Lyon, or Lady Ham- 
ilton.—Dr. Andrew D. White continues in the Atlantic 
his analysis of the statesmanship of Turgot.—In the 
same magazine Gamaliel Bradford, Jr., reviews the 
letters of Horace Walpole.—The Grand Magazine con- 
tains a paper on Sir Henry Irving by Joseph Hatton. 


Social, Economic, and Political Discussions. 
— Good examples of the searching, thoroughgoing 
analysis of modern social tendencies that marks a great 
deal of the most recent thinking and writing by Amer- 
icans on American business life are afforded by three 
prominent articles in the March magazines,— ‘‘ The 
Love of Wealth and the Public Service,” by Professor 
F. W. Taussig in the Atlantic Monthly ; ‘Commercial 
Macchiavellism,” by Ida M. Tarbell in McClure’s, and 
‘¢ Life Insurance Corruption,” by ‘‘Q. P.” in the World’s 
Work. In the last-named paper especially the inter- 
play of Wall street influences of various origins and 
kinships in precipitating business quarrels that led 
within the past year to the exposures of insurance rot- 
tenness in New York is graphically described.—Not 
less convincing is Mr. Ray Stannard Baker’s master- 
ly exposition of railroad traffic methods in McClure’s, 
this month’s contribution being concerned with the 
devices perfected by the. big transportation compa- 
nies for the influencing of public opinion. The star- 
tling fact that there are now in this country 5,000,- 
000 women wage earners is made the theme of an 
article in Success by Juliet Wilbor Tompkins.—In the 
Atlantic, ‘‘Some Equivocal Rights of Labor” are dis- 
cussed by George W. Alger.—A thoughtful paper in the 
same magazine by Major R. L. Bullard, entitled ‘‘ Pre- 
paring Our Moros for Government,” throws much light 
on the difficulties encountered by American emissaries 
to that Mohammedan people.—Mr. Herbert N. Casson 
gives in Munsey’s an estimate of some of the contribu- 
tions made by the Germans to American industrial and 
civic development. 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE 


The Decline in the British Birth-Rate.—Pro- 
fessor John W. Taylor, writing in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury (London) for February, says that the open secret 
of the decline of the birth-rate is that the use of pre- 
ventive checks is increasing. He holds that their use 
is wrong and has mischievous results. He says: ‘‘(1) 
Our birth-rate is steadily declining. (2) This is due to 
artificial prevention. (8) The illegitimate birth-rate is 
affected as well as the legitimate, and from the same 
cause; therefore, the illegitimate birth-rate is no longer 
a criterion of morality. (4) This is slowly bringing 
grievous physical, moral, and social evils on the whole 
community.” 


An International Naval Programme.—In the 
Contemporary Review (London) for February, Mr. G. 
Shaw-Lefevre, at the close of an article on “ Rival 
Navies,” asks: ‘‘Would it not be possible to devise 
some international arrangement under which a limit 
should be imposed on the armaments of the three 
powers? The French and German navies are so nearly 
equal in strength of armament that it would seem to be 
possible to come to some arrangement. It would no 
doubt be conceded that England, by reason of its in- 
sular position, and its great possessions beyond the seas, 
and its vast commerce, is entitled to maintain a navy at 
least equal to those of the two other powers combined. 
Meanwhile, it has been shown by the Board of Admi- 
ralty that the construction of four powerful vessels in 
each year will adequately meet the programmes of 
France and Germany. It appears to follow logically 
and with financial precision that an expenditure of 
£6,500,000 a year on new constructions will provide 
these four powerful vessels in each year, and give us 
ample margin for other naval requirements.” 


The Future of the Armenians.—Mr. L. Villari, 
writing in the Fortnightly Review (London) for Feb- 
ruary on ‘The Anarchy in the Caucasus,” speaks highly 
of the Armenians. He says: ‘“‘They have built up the 
trade and industry of the Caucasus, and they form ac- 
tive and intelligent business colonies in every city of 
Turkey, Persia, and southern Russia. They are devoted 
to education, and spare neither effort nor money to send 
their children to good schools. There is many an illit- 
erate Armenian peasant in the wilds of Asia whose sons 
are studying at St. Petersburg, or Berlin, or Paris. In 
the Caucasus, indeed, they are the only element of real 
civilization, and Iam convinced that they will end by 
becoming the predominant race ; that they will play the 
part of the Bulgarians in the Balkans, with whom they 
have many points of resemblance. If Russia learns 
wisdom they will prove a most useful element, both in 
her internal and her foreign policy. For without the 
friendship of the Armenians no nation can rule in the 
Middle East.” 


The Alleged American Failure in Porto Rico. 
—The writer of the article on American foreign policy 
in the Edinburgh Review for the current quarter inci- 
dentally expresses a very gloomy opinion upon the re- 
sult of the American annexation of Porto Rico. He 
says: ‘*The present condition of Porto Rico is deplor- 
able, and this is entirely due to well-meant but mis- 
taken legislation. That island, which is capable of pro- 
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ducing, annually, half a million tons of sugar, only 
turns out about one hundred thousand, a good deal less 
than during its best days under Spanish rule. There 
is to-day more trade with the United States, but much 
less total trade than under Spain. The great produc- 
tion of coffee, which formerly found a market in Spain 
and is now kept out by heavy duties, has not been com- 
pensated for by an increase in the export to the United 
States. No new railroads have been built in the island, 
owing to restrictive legislation, which prohibits any 
corporations from engaging in business there.” 


Education Impractical in Spain.—In an article 
on “Public Instruction in Spain,” in Nuestro Tiempo 
(Madrid), Eduardo Sanz y Escartin says: ‘‘The divorce 
between instruction and life, of which Taine spoke in 
1890, is nowhere so complete, so radical, as in our own 
country (Spain). Life, with its real and legitimate re- 
quirements, with its laws and objectives, sustains no 
relation with what is officially considered as its prepara- 
tion and apprenticeship. Our instruction, in all its 
grades, holds as an ideal the formation of men that 
know theories, even though incapable of applying them ; 
that have the appearance of knowing, without possess- 
ing positive and fruitful knowledge. Yet, undoubt- 
edly, if anywhere it would be well to adopt the ideal of 
action, it isin Spain. Not in intelligence, but in activ- 
ity, are we separated from the rest of the world. We 
do not lack minds full of principles and reasonings, but 
we do want vigorous wills that trace the redeeming 
furrow in the direction of progress. Our instrvction 
should aim, above all, at application,—‘ not of learning, 
but of doing,’—according to the example of the North 
Americans. The predominance of speculative instruc- 
tion can only be given normally when the knowledge 
and the activities of application have created a sound 
and firm base of material well-being and positive rea- 
soning. The contrary is what has happened in our 
country ; science has become a series of sterile abstrac- 
tions. If work is the great master, the great educator, 
of races, we must acknowledge that we lack the great 
and true education. Not in vain is the lottery a na- 
tional institution ; not without cause do we transform 
our beasts of burden, peaceful and loyal aids to man, 
into ferocious brutes destined to bloody combats; it 
was for something that our lost colonies, instead of con- 
tributing to the greatness of the metropole, were princi- 
pally inexhaustible preserves to create or repair, by ex- 
ploitation or by fraud, the fortunes that should have 
been made by fruitful initiative and activity for the 
home country.” 


The German Case in the Morocco Question.— 
The German press has been very sparing in its comment 
on the Morocco situation. Therefore, a long and de- 
tailed article in a recent number of the Hilfe, the Ber- 
lin weekly, setting forth the German contentions is 
noteworthy. The writer, Dr. Wilhelm Cohnstadt, re- 
calls the French occupation of Tunis, and emphasizes 
the resemblance between the proceedings of France in 
that country and in Morocco. “It is simply a case of 
what Prince Biilow has referred to as ‘the Tunisifica- 
tion of Morocco.’” As to the much talked of reforms 
in the Moorish Empire, Dr. Cohnstadt says: ‘It was 
no doubt high time for certain reforms. But, after all, 
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was it not France that always opposed reforms, even 
when suggested by the Moroccan Government itself ? 
The efforts and zeal of the young Sultan, Abdul Aziz. 
to open his country to European culture have failed 
only because of France. One of the high dignitaries of 
Morocco, a family relative of the Sultan, is reported 
to have recently remarked: ‘If France really wants 
to help this country, why does she not support those 
who are trying to bring about real tax-regulation?’” 
The German writer further refers to the opinions 
of the British minister at Tangier, Sir John Drum- 
mond Hay, and quotes the following, which he attrib- 
utes to the French diplomat: ‘I donot know of asingle 
action of the French Government or its representatives 
in this country that would have furthered civilization 
or induced any reform for the benefit of Morocco. I 
challenge any Frenchman to name such aone.” Dr. 
Cohnstadt considers France’s claim arising from the 
nearness of her Algerian colony to Morocco. It was 
really not to preserve order, he says, but to foment 
disorder, that France was aiming. It cannot be gain- 
said that certain colonial adventurers, leaving Algeria, 
penetrated into Morocco in search of a “‘sphere of influ- 
ence,”—imitators of the tactics of Dr. Jamieson of the 
Transvaal. The proposition to check the riots of wild 
tribes by French police would seem to be justified, says 
this German witer, when Germany is granted the same 
privilege, and yet, he continues, in a country like Mo- 
rocco privileges are good on ‘paper but are worthless 
unless there is a strong army ready to enforce their 
rights. ‘‘He who controls the gendarmerie controls 
the entire country, from the Sultan down to the least 
of the kaids. French policing, therefore, would mean 
the first step in the Tunisification of Morocco.” In sup- 
port of this contention Dr. Cohnstadt quotes the pro- 
posal of General Liantry, the French commander in 
Algeria, with the object of organizing a Franco-Moroc- 
can gendarmerie for the protection of the boundary, 
the expenses to be covered out of the Moroccan taxes. 
Moreover, France, as this German writer points out, 
has already obtained concessions for a railroad to Fez, 
thus practically extending the boundary of Algeria up 
to the Atlas Mountains. ‘Germany does not object to 
this. She can easily see, however, what it would mean 
for western Morocco to have the control of the police 
force turned over to French hands.” 


Children and Sleep.— The custom of arousing 
children from their beds to work on their school les- 
sons or to go to school,—in a word, the custom of 
depriving children of the amount of rest required for 
normal mental and physical health,—is, to quote UIl- 
lustration, ‘‘one of the worst evils of the day.” Chil- 
dren are not permitted to sleep enough. Their night is 
too short. All children under sixteen years of age re- 
quire at least from nine to ten hours of sleep,—this is 
the minimum figure. In winter, the child needs even 
more sleep than it requires in summer. But, winter 
and summer, spring and autumn, children need plenty 
of rest (the relaxation of mind and body in sleep) to re- 
gain the mental and physical strength lost by close 
application to study, and to give the brain time to make 
good its depletion. 


The Auditory Powers of Deaf-Mutes.—Con- 
trary to the general belief that there are very few deaf- 
mutes who are absolutely deaf (that is to say, who do 
not hear a sound of some sort), nearly all deaf people, 
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according to lU’Illustration, can hear some sound, but, 
unlike the normal ear, the deaf ear hears only very deep 
or solemn sounds. The savant. Marage, noting this 
peculiarity, states that some of the lower animals 
(spiders, among others) hear only deep or solemn 
sounds,—at least, we may conclude so from the fact 
that they do not pay any attention to or seem to notice 
any sounds but those that are deep and solemn. We 
know that the spider has no auditory organ of any 
kind. As he, having none of the organs commonly 
considered indispensable to hearing, is attracted to at- 
tention by, or in some way made conscious of, deep 
sounds, may it not be that his apparent failure to be- 
come conscious of or to “hear” sounds which are not 
deep may be considered a phenomenon of tact instead of 
a phenomenon of audition? And if that be the fact, 
could not deaf-mutes develop the power to “hear” 
more than they have heard up to the present time? 


Modern Surgery and the Heart.—In an article 
on ‘‘The Heart’s Resistance to Wounds,” l’ Illustration 
(Paris) mentions some facts not generally known. It 
says: ‘‘We are accustomed to consider the heart as an 
extremely sensitive organ, one that cannot be touched 
by a foreign body without death following. But modern 
surgery recognizes in this organ a great toleration ; not 
only can we perform operations upon the heart, but the 
latter resists very serious injuries.. Wounds of the 
heart in attempts at suicide give a mortality of 60 per 
cent., which represents more than a third of the re- 
coveries. A surgeon cites a case in which he had to 
search in the heart fora ball that a young girl had shot 
into herself. He did not succeed in finding it, in spite 
of numerous searches and the energetic handling of the 
heart. But the patient survives, not only the ball 
(which radioscopy revealed as being in the very thick 
of the organ), but also the protracted probings of the 
surgeon, on the interior even of the pericardium. 
Wounds of the heart are serious from the fact of the 
copious hemorrhage which they often excite, for then 
the blood accumulates in the pericardium and the com- 
pression finally induces cardiac arrest ; and, when the 
nutritive vessels of the muscle are affected, death also 
rapidly supervenes from the lack of nutritive irriga- 
tion of the organ. But, outside of these conditions, we 
may hope for recovery. When syncope supervenes 
under the influence of the traumatic shock, it is suf- 
ficient to maintain the respiratory and circulatory 
functions by massage of the heart to see the functions 
of this organ reéstablish themselves, the inhibitive 
nervous effect not being long in ceasing. Really, that 
amounts to saying that it is possible to recover from a 
sudden death by arrest of the heart.” 


No Anti-Semitism in Italy.— In the Rassegna 
Nazionale (Florence), Senator C. F. Gabba makes “ An 
Appeal to Italian Israelites in Regard to Zionism.” In 
this article he points out that Italy is the only country 
where there is no anti-Semitism. There are about 
thirty thousand Jews in Italy, but they have lived there 
for centuries, and are so thoroughly and patriotically 
Italianized that they are not considered a different race, 
and are only differentiated as a religious faith. Only 
in Italy exists that fusion of Israelite citizenship with 
Christian which Theodor Mommsen declared the only 
remedy for anti-Semitism. Until the last Zionist con- 
gress at Basel, no Italian Jew had taken part in the 
movement. Then one Italian delegate appeared, and 
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there was much conjecture whether he represented his 
Italian co-religionists, or only himself. Senator Gabba 
feels sure of the latter, and he appeals to all Italian 
Jews not to allow the separatist idea to be taught in 
Italy, but to keep the present happy condition of no 
prejudice in either religion for the other. Zionism, he 
thinks, can only add bitterness where schism already 
exists, and, where there is none, it is a moral crime to 
introduce it. 


A New Way of Getting Rid of Nicotine.—A 
German chemist suggests a simple means of purifying 
tobacco smoke. ‘Place a small wad of cotton wool 


soaked in perchlorate of iron in the cigar or cigarette 
holder,” says Dr. Thoms in VU Illustration, “and sul- 
phuric hydrogen, essential oil, empyreumatic oil, and 
nearly all the nicotine and its products by decomposi- 
tion, cyanhydric acid, and ammonia are totally elimi- 
nated. The noxious qualities are taken from the smoke, 
and the smoker can enjoy his smoke knowing that it 
cannot hurt him. As the vapor of perchlorate is not 
noxious there is no danger in inhaling it, and as it is 
not carried in the filtered smoke it has no serious effect 
on the aroma.” We do not vouch for this last state- 
ment, and the doctor himself intimates that he will 
leave that point to be decided by the smokers. 


SCIENCE IN THE FOREIGN PERIODICALS. 


The Only Gas That Will Not Liquefy.—Not long 
ago, says Henri de Parville, writing in Les Annales, 
we said that all gas could be liquefied. Now wecannot 
say that, as no one has been able to liquefy helium. 
Helium was found first in the sun. We know that 
spectral analysis—or the study of the rays of the solar 
spectrum—permits us to determine the character of the 
bodies found in vapors in the sun, and by that means 
scientists have proved that spectral rays do not corre- 
spond to any body that has been found on or in the 
earth. But helium has been found as an earthly gas, 
and it has excited the curiosity of the astronomers. 
They know that it is a gas which was detached, or de- 
duced, from metal or from mineral sources, that it was 
examined by the exceedingly thorough means furnished 
by the spectroscope, and that when thus tested it gave 
precisely the characteristic rays given by the body 
found inthesun. The gas so studied was helium. It 
was first seen in the sun, and, while still a creature 
of the sun and seen nowhere else, it was given its name 
(from the name of the sun). Then, some time after it 
had been classified as belonging to thesun, it was found 
in a natural product of the earth. Then the scientists 
fell upon it, analyzed it, and gave out the information 
that it was an emanation of the enigmatic metal, ra- 
dium, which, after performing other feats, had, asa last 
resort, blown itself out in gas and been welcomed by 
science as helium. It is not necessary to linger on this 
point, as exhaustive studies made last year gave the lie 
to that theory. The true theory will be a product of 
the science of the future. It would be of great philosoph- 
ical interest,—and of more or less practical interest, 
perhaps,—to find means to liquefy helium and place it 
in the category of the other gases, which have all been 
liquefied. The English doctor, James Dewar, took he- 
lium that came from the springs of Bath, and tried by 
every known means to accomplish its liquefaction. Pro 
fessor Olszewski, of Cracow, extracted helium from a 
mineral (thorianite), compressed it under one hundred 
and eighty atmospheres, cooled it to the solidifying 
point in hydrogen, then suddenly relaxed it, and yet the 
gas remained gas, although by the means used he had 
obtained the lowest temperature known—271 degrees. 
Such resistance is the more notable because 271 degrees 
is absolutely zero temperature,—the point where, by 
all earthly calculation, the possibility to increase in 
frigidity ceases, or, in other words, the point where the 
excessive, almost unimaginable, cold touches this limit : 
0. Is helium an irreducible gas? If so, it is an excep- 
tional gas. No other gas known to science can resist the 
degree of cold applied by Prof. Olszewski to helium. 


A New Theory of the Cause of Appendi- 
citis.—Writing in the Umschau (Frankfort-on-Main), 
Dr. Lud. Mahler discusses the latest theories of appen- 
dicitis. The motives for the inflammation of the ap- 
pendix are more and more attracting the attention of 
physicians as well as of laymen. Scarcely known ten 
years ago, it is now one of the most frequent and most 
dreaded diseases. The treatment of appendicitis was 
formerly part of the inner medicine, but belongs now 
to surgery. Professor Kremmer, of Hamburg, who has 
performed over one thousand operations for appendi- 
citis, has come to the following conclusion concerning 
the disease: The theory particularly advocated by 
French physicians, that the use of enameled cooking- 
pans, particles of which entered the appendix, caused 
the inflammation, can no longer be held. This idea 
must be abandoned, as such particles were never found 
in the parts operated upon. There is no doubt an hered- 
itary cause, as members of the same family oftentimes 
are affected one after the other. The enjoyment of too 
much meat appears to be one reason. The frequent 
occurrence of this disease in England, America, and in 
the city of Hamburg, where meat is used more than 
elsewhere, and the fact that well-to-do people are most 
exposed, speaks for this theory. The connection with 
contagious diseases is also startling. The relation be- 
tween la grippe and appendicitis is proved by French 
physicians. In pointing out that the disease has oc- 
curred most frequently after epidemics of la grippe, 
and proving the existence of la grippe germs in the ab- 
cesses from the appendix, this connection can no longer 
be questioned. 


Hygienic Cure of Consumption.—Dr. Evans, 
scientific editor of Italia Moderna (Rome), has in two 
numbers of that magazine given an exhaustive study 
of tuberculosis and the present means of combating it, 
of which he considers the sanatorium one of the chief. 
His conclusions are optimistic and rather novel. He 
says: ‘“‘The various observations that we have devel- 
oped show that tuberculous persons live long. Once 
it was thought that they generally died at between 
twenty and thirty years. Laennec was the first to make 
some reservations. He rather held that phthisis gener- 
ally occurred between the ages of forty and fifty years. 
As for ourselves, we contend that tuberculosis prefer 
ably strikes men of from thirty to sixty years, and 
women of from twenty-five to forty-five years. In 
countries not yet overpopulated, especially in the 
mountains, many old tuberculous people can be found 
still vigorous. When there are many able-bodied 
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hunchbacks in a country who have passed thirty years 
it can safely be asserted that it is a healthy country, 
for such hunchbacks, peasants or laborers, have had 
their old vertebral tuberculous complaint cured without 
any particular care. All this is encouraging, and it all 
shows us that tuberculosis is far from incompatible with 
life. A few physicians say that tuberculosis is incur- 
able, and that it offers simply a more or less long truce 
with death. If our excellent colleagues wish to accord 
our two hundred thousand tuberculous people of Italy 
truces that will permit them to live and work up to 
sixty years, we can proclaim together that the truce of 
cure is discovered, and with that we are content. The 
nervous tuberculous patients prolong their existence 
very long, since it is easy to transform their force of 
inertia into regular energy. In wealthy tuberculous 
people, this is transformed into methodic idleness, and 
when they have the mania of medication this can easily 
be altered to that of systematic hygienic surveillance 
by making them record their temperature, their weight, 
their sleep, etc. These patients not only are cured, if 
in the beginning of their malady they are carefully 
treated, but also, when the disease is overcome before 
ten years, without violent incidents. In two or three 
years these tuberculous patients have recovered and 
can reénter into active life.” 


The Value of Sanatoria for Tuberculosis.— 
The prominent feature of the Lancet (London) of Jan- 
uary 6 is a series of seven letters from recognized 
authorities on pulmonary tuberculosis in answer to 
questions sent out by the editor of the paper. The 
letters are in reply to six questions in regard to the 
success of the sanatorium method of treating the dis- 
ease. These communications are interesting, not be- 
cause of any new matter brought out, but because of 
their almost complete, one might say monotonously 
complete, agreement. All agree upon the success of 
the sanatorium method of treatment, upon the greater 
probability of recovery in well-to-do patients as com- 
pared with the poor, partly because they are taken in 
the earlier stages, partly because of better after-treat- 
ment, and upon the necessity of prolonged convalescent 
treatment. All emphasize the educational value of 
sanatoria, both upon the patients and upon the com- 
munity. The sixth question is, ‘‘What is a medical 
officer to say when he is asked whether a county au- 
thority or a private philanthropist is doing the best for 
the tuberculous by building a costly sanatorium?” In 
answering this question all agree upon the desirability 
of building the sanatoria, but some deprecate the costly 
feature, saying that inexpensive buildings are entirely 
sufficient. The series of articles is interesting as show- 
ing the general agreement among our best physicians 
as to the details of treatment of this disease. 


Dr. Koch on Tuberculosis.—In Deutsche Medi- 
zinische Wochenschrift of January 18 the leading article 
is the Nobel Lecture by R. Koch, delivered in Stock- 
holm on the 12th of December, last. The subject of the 
lecture is ‘‘On the Present Condition of the Fight 
Against Tuberculosis.” Inasmuch as the article itself 
is a summary, an abstract can but do it injustice. Ina 
systematic way it states with great clearness the present 
condition of the organized attempt against this disease. 
The contagious character of tuberculosis is now gener- 
ally recognized. It is communicated only from man to 
man. Tuberculosis in cattle is not communicable to 


human beings. In man, only those forms of tuberculo- 
sis are contagious which attack the respiratory organs, 
—the so-called ‘‘open” forms. Moreover, with proper 
care the danger of contagion in the ‘‘open” forms is 
very slight. The strong and almost sufficient weapons 
against the disease are the obligatory report of cases, the 
erection of hospitals where advanced and hopeless cases 
can have proper care with no danger to others, the 
building of sanatoria for the cure of incipient cases, 
and the establishment of dispensaries or ‘‘ guardian in- 
stitutions” where advice and assistance can be given 
to those cases which are not likely to be benefited 
by sanatorium treatment and yet are not far enough 
along for the hospitals. While these are the prin- 
cipal means to be used in the fight, they must be sup- 
plemented by aid in other ways, as in the education 
of the people, and in the formation of societies to aid in 
dissemination of information and in bringing material 
assistance to the sick and their families. The fight 
against tuberculosis demands large sums of money. At 
the bottom, it is simply a question of money. The State 
can aid by laws in regard to the report of cases, and 
especially by improving the condition of the dwellings. 
The battle is now not simply a scientific battle, but is a 
battle waged by the people themselves, who at last are 
recognizing the character of theirenemy. If the work 
is carried on wisely, victory is certain. 


The Male Argonaut and the Evolutionary 
Theories of the Ancients.—In the Revue Scien- 
tifique of January 6 and 13, J. Constantin has an article 
of considerable interest entitled ‘‘The Ancestry of Man 
According to the Ancients.” His thesis is that the polyp 
was regarded by the Assyrians, Greeks, and Romans 
as the precursor, if not the ancestor, of man, and 
that, in connection with this idea, especial importance 
is attached to the discovery of the male argonaut. ‘The 
male argonaut, as is now well known, has no shell, is 
very different in form from the female, and resembles 
in general a small polyp. Constantin gives an histor- 
ical sketch of what has been known of this male, show- 
ing that it had been known to the ancients, and had 
been worked in their poetry and mythology. His con- 
clusions are as follows: ‘‘The ancients knew the male 
of the argonaut, and thought itasmall polyp. Accord- 
ing to them, so long as it is young the animal rests on 
the surface of the sea on its little boat, but when grown 
larger it abandons its shell. After having for a long 
time lived in the vicinity of the shores, the polyp ends by 
approaching the land, and even climbing upon the soil, 
to transform itself into a terrestrial animal. The meta- 
morphoses of this animal are so numerous, its intelli- 
gence so manifest, its ruses so strange, its resemblance 
to the human head so startling, that the idea of an ulti- 
mate evolution sprang up in the minds of some bold 
thinkers. Empedocles, the precursor of Darwin in 
antiquity, explains to us by the aid of his homely trans- 
formism how everything is born in the sea. At first 
one sees floating the isolated parts of animals,—heads, 
limbs, and trunks; then the parts come together 
by chance, forming mythological animals,—centaurs, 
sphinxes, heads of Medusa, etc.,—some of these being 
hybrids, but others existing still, like the hippocampus, 
with the head of a horse and the body of a fish, and 
the polyp, with the head of a man and the body of a 
serpent. Afterward, the parts really destined to be 
united are joined, and the animals leave the water and 
become actual beings. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL WORKS. 

R. WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P., 
M is credited with the boast that the time would 
come when Lord Randolph Churchill, once a power in 
British politics, would be chiefly known as the father of 
Winston Spencer Churchill. Theappearance of the two- 
volume biography of Lord Randolph Churchill, by his 
son, has led some people to inquire whether that time has 
not arrived. It isa matter of literary gossip in Lon- 
don that the house 
of Macmillan paid 
young Mr. Churchill 
for his work the gen- 
erous sum of $40,000, 
and the English pub- 
lic seems inclined to 
take seriously all the 
work of the younger 
Churchill, apparent- 
ly believing that he 
has before him a ca-. 
reer of even greater 
luster than that of his 
distinguished father. 
Lord Randolph 
Churchill died in 
1895, at the age of LorD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL. 
forty-six. It is sig- 
nificant that in the present work, which naturally 
deals far more fully with its subject’s public career 
than with his private life, the whole story—with the 
exception of the first two chapters and the last—lies in 
a period of only ten years, from 1880 to 1890. During 
this period, Lord Randolph Churchill became leader of 
the House of Commons and the chief exponent of the 
so-called Tory democracy ; attempted, unsuccessfully, 
the reform of the Conservative party from within, and 
finally broke with all his former leaders and col- 
leagues. It wasa very brief career, but an exceedingly 
stormy one. It could hardly have been duplicated in 
any other country than England. It will be remem- 
bered in America that the wife of Lord Randolph and 
the mother of Winston Spencer Churchill was Miss 
Jerome, of New York. 

A very entertaining and graphic biography of Gen- 
eral William Booth, of the Salvation Army, has been 
written by Thomas F. G. Coates, author of a life of 
Lord Rosebery and a number of other biographical 
works. The book is entitled ‘‘The Prophet of the 
Poor,” and is published by the Duttons. It seems par- 
ticularly appropriate that while his life-work is com- 
plete, but before he is taken off, the story of the great 
English religious leader should be written so sympa- 
thetically. The keynote of the life of General Booth, 
as Mr. Coates shows it, is devotion. *‘ Everything—in- 
cluding family ties and interests—is subordinate to the 
supreme object of the Army, the reclamation of waste 
humanity.” General Booth, says the biographer, is the 
man the Church missed. ‘In him the spirit of the dead 




















Quaker’s enthusiasm [referring to George Fox] experi- 
enced a joyful resurrection to a new lease of vigorous 
life.” Emphasis is laid by this writer on General 
Booth’s “Darkest England” project, which has finally 
developed into his agricultural colonies for the poor. 
The great world-scope of the Salvation Army is out- 
lined, and the doctrines of the organization are set forth 
in detail. The work closes with a review by General 
Booth of his own life, in which he emphasizes the neces- 
sity for practical, material work on the part of all reli- 
gious organizations. 

The author of a new life of Walt Whitman (Dut- 
ton), Mr. Henry Bryan Binns, is an Englishman who 
never met the ‘‘ good grey poet,” but who has enjoyed 
an extensive correspondence with many of Walt Whit- 
man’s American friends and admirers. At the outset, 
Mr. Binns disclaims any attempt to fill the place either 
of a critical study or of a definitive biography. Rec- 
ognizing the strong American flavor of Whitman’s life, 
Mr. Binns looks to 
some American inter- 
preter for the final 
biography, but in the 
meantime offers a 
study from the point 
of view of an English- 
man,—‘“‘yet of an 
Englishman who 
loves the republic.” 
He has sought to de- 
scribe Whitman as a 
man, but as a man of 
special and exception- 
al character—‘‘a new 
type of mystic or 
seer.” The work is il- 
lustrated with many 
portraits of Whitman 
and his contempora- 
ries. Characteristic passages from Whitman’s writings 
are scattered through the text. | 

The two standard dictionaries of contemporary bi- 
ography which are printed in English,—namely, 
‘Who’s Who” (Macmillan) and ‘‘ Who’s Whoin Amer- 
ica” (Chicago: A. N. Marquis & Co.), are now be- 
fore us in new editions. The English ‘‘Who’s Who” 
isan annual, now in its fifty-eighth year of issue. Nat- 
urally, its range is somewhat more restricted than that 
of its American namesake, perhaps owing to the greater 
regard paid in England to the conventionalities. The 
question of admission to the pages of the national bio- 
graphical year-book is decided more generally by mat- 
ters of official or social position than is the case with 
the Chicago publication. ‘Who’s Who in America” 
is nothing if not democratic. It recognizes the official 
class, but is more free than the London ‘“‘ Who’s Who” 
to seek its subjects in every rank and calling, having 
more regard to actual achievement than to mere ‘“ po- 
sition.” The present volume, the fourth biennial edi- 
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tion of the series, edited by John W. Leonard, contains 
more sketches than either of its predecessors,—in all, 
16,216 men and women. Altogether, it is now a bulky 
book of more than two thousand pages, clearly printed, 
and most convenient for purposes of reference. One 
great merit of the publication from the beginning has 
been the fact that, with very few exceptions, the life- 
sketches have been written from data secured direct 
from first hands, and that all the sketches have been 
submitted for personal revision, additions, and correc- 
tions. Persons engaged in commercial, financial, and 
industrial pursuits are now more fully represented in 
‘““Who’s Who in America” than ever before, while the 
literary, educational, official, and professional classes 
have always had excellent representation. 


NEW VOLUMES OF HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION. 


The second volume of ‘‘The History of the United 
States and Its People,” by Elroy McKendree Avery 
(Cleveland: The Burrows Brothers Company), main- 
tains the high standard set by its predecessor. The era 
of English colonization in America (1600 to 1660) is 
covered in this one volume of some four hundred and 
fifty pages. Great care has been exercised to secure au- 
thentic and pertinent illustrations. Many extremely 
interesting old maps and facsimiles are reproduced, and 
the portraits, so far as possible, are of contemporary 
origin. As to the text of this history, while it has had 
the benefit of readings and suggestions by many his- 
torical experts, it retains the great advantage of a con- 
tinuous narrative written by a single hand, and thus 
adhering to a well-proportioned scheme. Asa popular 
history it is decidedly to be preferred to any work pre- 
pared on the monograph plan through the coéperation 
of a number of independent scholars. The entire his- 
tory will be completed in fifteen volumes. 

The first volume of Dr. Henry Charles Lea’s scholar- 
ly ‘“‘History of the Inquisition of Spain” (Macmillan) 
covers the subject from the origin and establishment 
of this famous (or infamous) institution up to the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century. Strangely enough, 
an institution which exercised such vast and significant 
influence on the fate of Spain, and indirectly on the 
fate of the civilized 
world, has been, in the 
historical sense, more 
or less taken for grant- 
ed. This is the first 
thorough work in Eng- 
lish on the Inquisition, 
although there is in 
Spanish and French a 
whole library of books 
on the subject. Dr. 
Lea, it will be remem- 
bered, is the author of 
seven or eight other 
works on the religio- 
political influence of 
ecclesiastical systems 
and institutions, in- 
cluding a history of 
confession and indul- 
gences, a history of sacerdotal celibacy, and a very 
strong series of essays on superstition and force. The 
present work is to be complete in four volumes, and in 
its preparation Dr. Lea has spent many years. He has 
included a brief sketch of the Portuguese Inquisitjon, 
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which was at the height of its power during the union 
between the kingdoms of Spain and Portugal. He also 
discusses the relations of the Jews and the Moors to 
the orthodox Catholicism of Castile «nd Aragon, and 
in the last chapter of this volume describes the popular 
hostility to what he calls one of the most remarkable 
organizations recorded in human annals. 

It is seldom, perhaps, that a book of description 
combining history, geography, and travel is so enter- 
tainingly written as Mr. A. B. de Guerville’s ‘“‘New 
Egypt,” published by Heinemann, in London, and im- 
ported by the Duttons. M. de Guerville has found that 
there really is a new Egypt, and that, moreover, it is 
quite willing to be 
studied and analyzed. 
From Khedive to 
Nile porter, says this 
French writer, the 
Egyptians are awak- 
ening. ‘‘I have knock- 
ed at all doors, rich 
and poor, high and 
low, and everywhere 
a warm welcome has 
awaited me. ‘Enter, 
observe, criticise. 
Here are our at- 
tempts. Here, alas ! 
are our failures.’” 
This book is hand- 
somely illustrated 
and printed. A brand- 
new portrait of the 
Khedive is the fron- 
tispiece. We reproduce it in this connection. 

The second volume of the ‘‘ American Political His- 
tory,” by Alexander Johnston (Putnams), deals with 
the slavery controversy, Civil War, and reconstruction. 
As in the case of the first volume, which was noticed in 
these pages several months ago, this portion of Pro- 
fessor Johnston’s text has been edited and supple- 
mented by Professor James Albert Woodburn, of In- 
diana University. Professor Johnston has for many 
years been recognized as one of the ablest of American 
political historians, and his treatment of political 
parties in the middle third of the nineteenth century is 
especially illuminating and useful. 

A new edition of Ernest F. Henderson’s ‘Short His- 
tory of Germany,” in one volume, has been issued by 
the Macmillans. This work, which has already been 
noticed in these pages, is a most excellent account of 
the evolution of the German people from the very ear. 
liest times to the present. The author assumes, as his 
starting-point, the preéminence of Germany as the 
guiding thread to lead the student through the intri- 
cacies of general European history. All the great in- 
ternational struggles, he points out, have been fought 
on German soil, from the Thirty Years’ War to the 
great struggle against Napoleon. The two great ever- 
present factors of the entire medieval period—the Pa- 
pacy and the Empire—fought out their differences on 
German soil and through German personages. Even 
the great, striking personalities of European history, 
thinks this writer, must be accorded to Germany rather 
than to France. This volume, which is excellently 
printed and provided with indexes and notes, is also 
supplied with several maps and bibliographical lists. 

A very keen and informing study of the German 
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Empire, setting forth its political and economic oppor- 
tunities and analyzing the character of its people and 
the aims of its imperial policies, has been written by 
Mr. O. Eltzbacher. This writer, who is a frequent con- 
tributor to the English reviews, has called his work 
‘“*Modern Germany” (Dutton), and has sub-headed it 
“Her Political and Economic Problems, Her Policy, 
Her Ambitions, and the Causes of Her Success.” He 
opens with a discussion, by comparison, of the func- 
tions of the state in England and in Germany, and this 
is probably the most interesting and original chapter. 
The expansion of Germany and the problems this brings 
to the front with regard to Austria and Russia; the 
German world-policy and the significance it has for 
Anglo-Saxon countries ; the German Emperor as a po- 
litical factor ; the German army ; the Social Democratic 
party; the rural industries, waterways and canals, 
railways and chemical industries of Germany, and the 
German fiscal policy are the subjects of subsequent 
chapters. Mv. Eltzbacher writes in a clear, suggestive 
style, and has added an excellent index and bibliog- 
raphy to complete his text. 

The second volume of J. Holland Rose’s ‘‘ Develop- 
ment of the European Nations from 1870 to 1900” has 
come tous fromthe Putnams. The first volume of this 
excellent historical work was noticed in these pages last 
month. Dr. Rose has the faculty of writing history 
in an entertaining way and making the essential facts 
stick in the memory. The work is well provided with 
maps, and has a number of useful appendices, including 
several historic documents. 

A study of ‘‘The Carthage of the Pheenicians in the 
Light of Modern Excavation” has been written by 
Mabel Moore and published, with numerous illustra- 
tions, by the Duttons. 


ECONOMIC DISCUSSIONS. 


Mr. Sidney A. Reeve’s volume entitled ‘‘The Cost of 
Competition” (McClure, Phillips & Co.) is a terse pres- 
entation of the radical socialistic position. Many of 
the evils of the modern industrial system, which most 
students of these problems hope to mitigate, at least, 
through various forms of government regulation, Mr. 
Reeve would attempt to do away with altogether 
through the elimination of competition as a factor. 
The traders, in short, according to Mr. Reeve’s argu- 
ment, since they are non-producers, are obtaining their 
present rewards only at the sacrifice of the actual pro- 
ducers. Our whole industrial scheme must be reduced 
to a system of natural exchange of labor and goods. 
The book is a clever argument for socialism, and de- 
rives added force from many illustrations of state 
socialism which it is able to cite from modern life. 

‘“‘The Modern Trust Company,—Its Functions and 
Organization,” by F. B. Kirkbride and J. E. Sterrett 
(Macmillan), is the first attempt to incorporate in book 
form a working knowledge of trust-company methods. 
So important have these organizations become in mod- 
ern business life that it isalmost necessary for every one 
conducting even the most modest financial operations to 
have an elementary understanding of the principles on 
which they are founded. In the present volume the 
authors give a detailed description of such forms and 
systems as have commended themselves as best adapted 
tothe needs of the average trust company. Organizers of 
such institutions should find this information very help- 
ful. The information is also important to all who have 
business dealings with trust companies, however slight. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Mr. Henry Clews gives in ‘‘The Wall Street Point 
of View” (New York: Silver. Burdett & Co.) some of 
his unique personal observations and vivacious com- 
ments on America’s great stock market and the busi- 
ness developments of the last few years. The book be- 
gins with a study of ‘the Street” asa gauge of business 
prosperity. There are interesting chapters on the rail- 
road problem, the management of our industrial enter- 
prises, trusts and corporations, and such practical topics 
as the art of making and saving money and business 
education. The second part of the work is largely his- 
torical, dealing with the relations of. Wall Street to the 
national government, and reviewing, especially, the 
Cleveland and Harrison administrations and the policy 
of President McKinley. There are several timely chap- 
ters on social problems, especially ‘‘ Labor Unions and 
Arbitration” and ‘The Masses and the Classes.” Alto- 
gether, it is an unusual book, and one likely to attract 
attention in this era of forceful social and economic 
discussion. 

For ‘‘The Defects of Fire Insurance and the Rem- 
edy,” by J. G. Warner (published by the author, 307 West 
Ninety-eighth Street, New York City), the claim is made 
that it is published exclusively in the interest of the 
insured. It deals with the problems connected with 
the adjustment of insurance losses under the compli- 
cated system that has grown up in the United States. 
Many of the mysteries connected with modern property 
insurance are explained and cleared away by this vol- 
ume, notably those related to the prevalent system of 
“‘co-insurance.” The writer isan expert of many years’ 
experience, who has studied the principles of fire insur- 
ance and formulated definite courses of procedure to be 
followed by the insured in securing the adjustment of 
claims against the great companies. This is believed 
to be the only considerable work of its scope or charac- 
ter ever written or published. It certainly contains 
much information that cannot fail to be of service to 
any property-owner, and the author has adopted the un- 
usual and commendable course of taking an affidavit to 
the truth of the various statements contained in his book. 


A FEW VOLUMES OF ESSAYS. 


Mr. C. F. G. Masterman, fellow of Christ College, 
Cambridge, and literary editor of the London Daily 
News, who has just been elected to the British Parlia- 
ment, has written a 
number of essays on 
the “feeling of the 
present day” in poli- 
tics and philosophy. 
These essays have been 
gathered into a book 
entitled “In Peril of 
Change” (New York: 
B. W. Huebsch). They 
are written in the 
trenchant, journalis- 
tic style of which the 
author is master. The 
dominant note is op- 
position to the imperi- 
alism whose voice for 
a decade has been Rud- 
yard Kipling. 

John Lane has published in pamphlet form, for Mr. 
Alfred Stead, the latter’s essay on ‘‘ Japanese Patriot- 
ism:” Mr. Stead is an enthusiastic admirer of Japan 
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and the Japanese, and in this essay he does not attempt 
to curb his enthusiasm. 

“The Age of the Earth” is the title of the main 
essay which gives the name to a collection of geological 
studies published by Dutton, by W. J. Sollas, of Ox- 
ford University. This volume is intended for rather 
advanced students of geology. It is illustrated. 


BOOKS ABOUT PAINTINGS. 


A sumptuously printed and illustrated two volume 
history of ‘‘ Pre-Raphaelitism and the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood” is the result of W. Holman Hunt's re- 
cent years in memoir- 
writing. The book is 
published by the Mac- 
millans. It is really a 
history of the art-de- 
velopment in England 
for halfacentury, with 
much that is of fascina- 
ting interest. in the way 
of biographical, remi- 
niscent, and travel sig- 
nificance. Indeed, as 
Mr. Hunt himself says, 
it is a history ‘across 
whose stage must pass 
most of the masters of 
thought of the latter 
half of the nineteenth 
century.” Mr. Hunt 
would call the attention of the British artists anew to 
all that was fine’ in the pre-Raphaelite movement, as a 
corrective for the rage for Continental training. For- 
eign training in art, indeed, he would have us believe, 
is for Englishmen ‘‘ most pernicious and altogether to 
be shunned by students of the race to which Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and the great fathers of our own 
art belonged.” 

Reproductions of the great paintings of animals 
have been published in attractive typographical form, 
with a story written around them, as ‘‘a record of the 
good deeds and good qualities of what humanity is 
pleased to call the lower animals.” The book is en- 
titled ‘*A Book of Mortals” (Macmillan), and has been 
compiled by F. A. Steel. Some appreciative inter- 
pretations of the artists’ ideas complete the comment on 
the paintings. 

A TREATISE ON PARK SYSTEMS. 


“The First County Park System,” by Frederick W. 
Kelsey (New York: J. S. Ogilvie Publishing Com- 
pany), is the title of a history of the Essex County parks 
of New Jersey. The ten-year period covered by this 
history has been notable for the increased interest in 
park development in many parts of our country. Never 
before were park systems on so grand a scale conceived 
or undertaken in America. The publication of this 
book is itself an evidence of this growing interest. The 
Essex County system is not the only undertaking of 
like scope, but it is believed to be the first projected and 
carried out by an American county government. The 
book relates the history of the enterprise in detail, ex- 
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plaining many points likely to be subjects of discussion 
wherever similar park schemes are broached. The con- 
cluding chapter of the work is devoted to some of the 
experiences of other large park systems in various parts 
of the country. 


OTHER NEW BOOKS. 

Mr. Howard Pyle has written and illustrated in his 
own inimitable way ‘The Story of the Champions of 
the Round Table” (Scribners). Mr. Pyle writes as fas- 
cinatingly as he illustrates. This book would be an 
excellent one to put into the hands of a young boy or 
girl who wished to get the spirit of one of the finest old 
series of legends of English history. 

A restatement of the Bible story of Christ in mod- 
ern language, for young boys, has been written by 
William Byron Forbush and published by the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. It is entitled ‘“‘ The Boys’ Life of 
Christ,” and is illustrated with eight half-tone plates, 
chiefly from the Hofmann paintings. 

A new collection and translation from the original 
Latin and Italian texts of “The Writings of Saint 
Francis of Assisi” has been prepared by the Rev. Pas- 
chal Robinson, of the Order of Friars Minor, and pub- 
lished by the Dolphin Press, Philadelphia. A repro- 
duction of the della Robbia statue of Saint Francis 
serves as the frontispiece, and Father Robinson has 
added an introduction and a number of explanatory 
and historical notes. 

The third volume in the new edition of the writings 
of Benjamin Franklin (Macmillan), edited by Albert 
Henry Smyth, covers the years 1750 to 1759, inclusive. 
No former edition of Franklin’s writings has ever ap- 
proached this in fullness. The letters deal with every 
conceivable subject, and many of them,—notably those 
devoted to Franklin’s scientific discoveries,—are of the 
liveliest interest even at the present day. 

A collection of ‘‘The Most Popular Home Songs,” 
selected and arranged by Mr. Gilbert Clifford Noble, 
has been published by Hinds, Noble & Eldredge. This 
includes many of the best-known songs, sacred and 
secular, in English, and the translations and adapta- 
tions of a number of “The Home Songs of Other 
Nations,” including most of the national hymns of 
Europe. 

“The Outlook to Nature,” by Prof. L. H. Bailey 
(Macmillan), contains four lectures delivered last win- 
ter in Boston under the auspices of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury Club. These lectures make a wholesome appeal 
for rational nature-study, and for a better adaptation 
of our country schools to theirenvironment. Of special 
importance is the address on ‘The School of the 
Future.” 

Prof. George Edward Woodberry studies the literary 
career of the poet Swinburne in a small monograph, 
*“ Algernon Charles Swinburne” (McClure, Phillips), 
in the ‘‘Contemporary Men of Letters” series. A new 
portrait of Swinburne (by Frederick Hollyer) is the 
frontispiece. 

Still another book by Charles Wagner,—this one 
entitled ‘‘The Gospel of Life” (McClure, Phillips). 
This is a series of sermons, translated from the French 
by Cleveland Palmer. 
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OTHER BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Advanced Algebra. By Arthur Schultze, Ph.D. Macmillan. 

Argumentation and Debate. By Craven Laycock and Rob- 
ert L. Scales. Macmillan. 

Back to Arcady. By Frank W. Allen. H. B. Turner & Co. 

Bible and Spiritual Criticism, The. By Arthur T. Pierson. 
Baker & Taylor Company. 

Bible History. By Pastor X. Koenig. McClure, Phillips 
& Co. 

Billy Brackett’s Frenzied Filosophy. By W. W. Brackett, 
416 Sansome Street, San Francisco. 

Boy from Missouri Valley, The. By Elbert Hubbard, E. 
Aurora, N. Y. ; 

Child in the Church, The. 
& Graham. 

Children’s Letters. By Elizabeth Colson and Anna G. Chit- 
tenden. Hinds, Noble & Eldredge, New York. 

Choses de France. By C. Fontaine. William R. Jenkins, 
New York. 

Cities of Paul. 
& Co. 

City Government for Young People. By Charles D. Willard. 
Macmillan. 

Class Struggles in America. By A. M. Simons. 
Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

Climbers, The. By Clyde Fitch. Macmillan. 

Collected Poems of Wilfred Campbell, The. 

Columns Upon Which to Support our Republic. 
Cudell, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Competent Life, The. By Thomas D. West, Sharpsville, Pa. 

Confessions of John Allen, The. Mandel & Phillips Co., 
Chicago. 

Course of Study in the Eight Grades. 
Murry, Ph.D. Macmillan. 

Dairy Chemistry. By Harry Snyder. Macmillan. 

Dalmar, Daughter of the Mill. By Charles W.Cuno. Reed 
Publishing Company, Denver, Colo. 

Davenport, Russell Wheeler. Putnams. 

Deutsche Reden. By Rudolf Tombo. Heath. 

Divine Man, The. By Joseph Ware. True Light Publish- 
ing Company, Mechanicsburg, Ohio. 

Eminent Engineers. By Dwight Goddard. The Derry-Col- 
lard Company, New York. 

Endless Life, The. By Samuel McChord Crothers. 
ton, Mifflin. 

English Grammar for Beginners. By James P. Kinard, Ph.D. 
Macmillan. 

Europe on Four Dollars a Day. By Charles N. Hood, Medina, 
N. Y . 


By Horatio N. Ogden. Jennings 


By William B. Wright. Houghton, Mifflin 


Charles H. 


Revell. 
By F. E. 


By Charles A. Mc- 


Hough- 


Faithless Favorite, The. By Edwin Sauter, St. Louis, Mo. 

Figure Skating. By H.R. Yglesias. Dutton. 

Finite and Infinite. By Thomas Curran Ryan. Lippincott. 

First Science Book. By Lothrop B. Higgins. Ginn. 

Great Iniquity, A. By Leo Tolstoy. Macmillan. 

Guide to the Ring of the Nibelung, A. By Richard Aldrich. 
Ditson. 

Half Century Messages to Pastors and People. 
Huntington. Jennings & Graham. 

Health and the Inner Life. By H. W. Dresser. 

Her Memory Book. By Helen Hayes. Harper. 

Heretics. By Gilbert K. Chesterton. The Bodley Head, 
New York. 

Heritage of Youth, The. By David Watson. Jennings & 
Graham. 

Herodes und Mariamne. Edited by Edward S. Meyer. Holt. 

Historiettes et Poésies. By Marie M. Robique. William R. 
Jenkins, New York. 

Hymn Treasures. By Grace M. Everett. 
ham. 

In Our Convent Days. 
Mifflin. 

Island of Sunshine. 


By D. W.C. 


Putnams. 


Jennings & Gra- 
By Agnes Repplier. Houghton, 


By “ Tropica.”” Putnams. 


Jesus Christ and the Christian Character. By Francis G. 
Peabody. Macmillan. 

Joke Book Note Book. By Ethel W. Mumford. Paul Elder 
& Co., San Francisco. 

King Lear. Edited by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
Crowell. 

Leontine Stanfield’s Book of Verse. J.S. Ogilvie Publish- 
ing Company, New York. ‘* 

Letters from the Dead to the Dead. By Oliver Lector. 
Houghton, Mifflin. 

Letters to Beany. By Henry A. Shute. Everett Press. 

Lewis Carroll Birthday Book, The. By Christine T. Herrick. 
A. Wessels Company, New York. 

Life and Light. By George D. Boardman. Griffith & Row- 
land, Philadelphia. 

Life in the Eighteenth Century. By George C. Eggleston. 
Barnes. 

Medical Features of the Papyrus Ebers. By Carl H. von 
Klein, M. D., Chicago. 

Menehunes, The. By Emily F. Day. Paul Elder & Co. 

Metamorphose. By Orlando K. Fitzsimmons. Progress 
Publishing Co., Buffalo. 

My System. By J. P. Muller. Stechert, New York. 

Nation Builders. By Edgar M. Bacon and Andrew C. 
Wheeler. Eaton & Mains, New York. 

Only a Grain of Sand. By Charles M. Taylor. 
Philadelphia. 

Oriental Studies. By Lewis D. Burdick. The Irving Co., 
Oxford, N. Y. 

Prairie and the Sea, The. By William A.Quayle. Jennings 
& Graham. 

Principles of Oral English. By Erastus Palmer and L. W. 
Sammis. Macmillan. 

Real Electric Toy-Making for Boys. 
John, 848 Ninth Avenue, New York. 

Royalty of Jesus, The. By Naphtali Luccock, D.D. Jen- 
nings & Graham. 

School House, The: Its Heating and Ventilation. By Joseph 
A. Moore, Roslindale, Boston. 

Selections from the Poetry of John Payne. By Tracy and 
Lucy Robinson. The Bodley Head, New York. 

Shreds. By Margaret L.. Corlies, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Sicily. By St. Clair Baddeley. Dutton. 

Socialistic View of Mr. Rockefeller, A. By John Spargo. 
Charles H. Kerr & Co., Chicago. 

Songs of Faith and Hope. Edited by James M. Black. Jen- 
nings & Graham. 

Spain in the Nineteenth Century. By Elizabeth M. Lati- 
mer. A.C. McClurg & Co., Chicago. 

Story of the Three Dolls, The. By Josephine S. Gates. 
Bobbs-Merrill. 

Studies in the Old Testament. By Charles H. Morgan and 
Thomas E. Taylor. Jennings & Graham. 

Success Through Vibration. By Mrs. L. Dow Balliett, At- 
lantic City. 

Successful Men of To-Day and What They Say of Success. 
By Wilbur F. Crafts. Funk & Wagnalls. 

Tales from Dickens. By Hallie Erminie Rives. 
Merrill. 

Thoughts I Met on the Highway. By Henry Norman. The 
Everett Press. 

True Doctrine of Prayer, The. By Leander Chamberlain. 
Baker & Taylor Co. 

Valley of Dreams, The. 
Bartlett, Boston. 

War Inconsistent with the Religion of Jesus Christ. By 
David Low Dodge. Ginn. 

When Joy Begins. By Clara E. Laughlin. Revell. 

Whitewashing Julia. By Henry Arthur Jones. Macmillan. 

Wonderful Wishes of Jacky and Jean. By Mary A. Dicker- 
son. A. Wessels Co., New York. 


Winston, 


By Thomas M. St. 


Bobbs- 


By H. Hayden Sands. Alfred 








